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ple so famous, and placed them at the head of 
fashion in the civilized world. But at the epoch 
of our story it was a very different thoroughfare 
from what it is in its present state. It was then 
narrow and badly drained, with no ‘ trottoir,” 
or pavement for foot passengers, and lighted at 
night by a lantern suspended from a chain here 
and there across the roadway from the houses, 
whose stories projecting over each other, ap- 
proached their opposite neighbors near the top, 
giving a dingy and gloomy appearance to the 
street by the exclusion of its fair share of the 
light of the sun. .The traveler by day had to 
pick his way through the crowd which passed 
and repassed, and the offal which, flung into the 
drain running through the middle of it, disgusted 
his senses—while he was forced to be continually 
on the alert to.avoid being run over by cavaliers 
on horseback, who dashed unceremoniously on- 
ward regardless of every thing—or crushed by 
the heavy lumbering vehicles which formed the 
staple of locomotion in the seventeenth century. 
If walking by day were dangerous, walking by 
night was ten times more so, for Paris was the 
resort of every species of desperado, which 
Europe produced in such profusion, and the 
dark shades of evening were exactly suited to 
the habits and pursuits of these gentry, and of 
their not less unscrupulous employers, the ‘‘ no- 
blesse” of France. Add to the general licen- 
tiousness of the age, the deadly feuds between 
the Catholic and Huguenot parties into which 
France was divided, and the hatred entertained 
by the “bourgeoisie” and lower orders of Paris 
against their oppressors, the aristocracy, a feel- 
ing which had not long before resulted in the 
civil war of ‘*the Fronde,” a struggle sup- 
pressed with difficulty only seven years previ- 
ously, and the reader will readily imagine that 
the gay Capital of Europe was a very different 
city at the period wherein our story is laid from 
what it is now. 

There were hotels in those days in the Rue 
Richelieu, as there are now, but not of such 
magnitude and splendor, nor so admirably 
adapted as at present for the accommodation of 


‘the stranger. They were, in fact, more like 


houses of public resort for occasional refresh- 
ment, answering the same end as the drinking 
saloons and inns of the present day. One of 
the ,best known and most frequented amongst 
them, was an ancient hostel bearing over the 
principal entrance a large board, announcing 
that the house was dedicated ‘‘4 la Barbe d’Or” 
—and that Maitre Renard, the landlord, provi- 
ded good wine for those who could appreciate it. 
Around the door lingered several men who by 
their appearance were lacqueys of the various 
nobles who had their mansions in the neighbor- 
hood—and there were others of a much more 





doubtful appearance, ready to be hired for any 
plot or mischief that might be on hand. 

It was a sultry night in the month of July, 
1660. The usually bright and clear atmosphere 
of Paris was overcast with clouds. No moon, 
no stars to shed their sweet influence on the 
world beneath. An unnatural stillness per- 
vaded the air. It was, in fact, a night expressly 
made for deeds of violence, and mystery. 

In a moderately large room at the back of the 
main apartment allotted to the use of the pub- 
lic, a cavalier wrapped in a light cloak, such as 
was then the fashion, the folds of which were so 
disposed as to conceal the lower part of his fea- 
tures, while a large Spanish sombrero, or hat, 
drawn down over his eyes effectually prevented 
his being recognized by any but those very fami- 
liar with his person. He was pacing up and 
down. He stopped now and then to look out of 
one of the windows, from which were visible 
the lights in the palace of Cardinal Mazarin— 
then turned with an impatient gesture to an old 
clock, which stood between the windows and at 
no great distance from a door opening into the 
main passage. This specimen of the mechanica 
ingenuity of a preceding generation was con- 
tained in a case of massive oak, whose broad 
base rested on the floor, and whose shaft rose to 
an elevation of about eight feet, and was suf- 
ficiently advanced into the room to enable a man 
of tolerable dimensions to conceal himself be- 
hind it. Its hands indicated eleven o’clock. 

‘¢ One hour of midnight!” muttered the stran- 
ger impatiently; ‘‘can I have been misled? 
This is the house pointed out to me as the 
favorite haunt of these rascals’”—and again 
he looked out of the window, and then into 
the adjoining public room. Apparently he saw 
what he sought, for he instantly turned and, as 
noiselessly as possible, placed himself behind 
the clock. 

The next minute a man in the well known 
livery of-the cardinal, sauntered into the room, 
threw himself into a seat with a self-satisfied 
air, and looking at the clock, exclaimed aloud 
*‘One hour of midnight !” 

Several persons entered the public room at 
the same instant and commenced calling for re- 
freshments—but one, in a sombre livery of dark 
green and black, entered the apartment where 
the cavalier was concealed. This man, looking 
at the clock also exclaimed aloud ‘‘ One hour of 
midnight!” . 

‘¢Good evening, Master Pierre,” said the first 
comer to him who had just entered. 

The man thus addressed replied abruptly, 
‘¢ You know me, then ?” 

«Ay, and your master too; it is not the first 
time that I have seen the livery of the Swedish 
Count Ericsen.” 
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‘* Well, friend,” said the other, ‘“‘ your me- 
mory is better than mine, for though all the 
world knows the livery of the cardinal, yet all 
the world is not so fortunate as to know every 
person that wears it.” 

‘‘T, sir, am Monsieur Hercules Audry, at 
your service, in me you behold the confidential 
agent of the Cardinal Mazarin.” 

‘* Agent, indeed!” interrupted the other, 
‘‘ valet you mean.” 

‘¢ Well, we will not quarrel about terms,” re- 
plied Maitre Audry—‘‘I have an hour to spare: 
methinks that would not be mispent in testing 
the quality of mine hcsts’ wine—what say you?” 

‘“‘With all my heart,” said Pierre—‘‘I too 
have an hour, and no more, to spare; so for 
that space I will join you.” 

Audry called for wine, which was brought and 
placed on a table, and the two drew their chairs 
up to it, and filled their glasses. The stranger 
concealed behind the clock listened eagerly to 
every word of their conversation, which became 
more frank and unreserved as the wine produced 
its effect. 

‘“‘So, my friend,” said Audry, ‘business of a 
delicate nature brings you here, does it?” 

Pierre winked knowingly at his companion, 
and pointing to the window said—‘“ A ball over 
there, at the cardinal’s, and business after- 
ward.” 

‘s What! business after pleasure! you reverse 
the order of things.” 

‘“‘T don’t,” said Pierre; ‘but my master does 
—you see, his work must be done, and if he 
chooses to say midnight, why it must be mid- 
night.” 

‘Very true, but it is an odd hour to choose; 
the business must be urgent, I should say.” 

‘*Well, it is so, to a certain extent; one 
should always take advantage of an opportunity 
when it offers.” 

‘« And that offers to-night, eh ?” observed Au- 
dry. ‘* And the carriage I saw at the door?” 

“Twas mine.” ‘Yours?” ‘That is, my 
master’s,” said Pierre; ‘‘it is the same thing.” 

‘«Ts he at the cardinal’s ball to-night ?” 

‘*He? no—he never goes to balls; he’s at 
home,” replied the count’s valet, emptying and 
filling his glass. 

* And his home is—” 

‘At St. Germains.” 

‘* What do you do, then, with his carriage, at 
this time of night in Paris?” 

‘‘Why, you may be sure,” said Pierre who 
was continually emptying and filling his glass; 
‘that I have not brocght it here for nothing— 
in fact—I’m going to take somebody back in it.” 

‘‘Oh! Isee,” said Audry ; ‘‘some friend of the 
count’s who is at the ball.” 

‘*Well, she’s at the ball, certainly, but 





whether she is a friend of the count’s remains 
to be seen.” 

‘Ts she young and handsome?” 

‘“‘She is the belle of the season,” replied 
Pierre. 

** And her name is—” 

The stranger behind the clock strained his 
ears to catch the reply. 

‘You want to know too much,” said Pierre, 
half drunkenly. 

‘‘Nay,” replied Audry, carelessly, ‘‘it matters 
little to me; but take care you don’t make a 
mistake, and carry off the wrong person.” 

‘“‘No fear of that—I have her description 
here,” said Pierre, drawing a paper from his 
bosom; ‘‘no mistaking it, 1 think. ‘See here, 
‘middle height, white dress, with a knot of blue 
ribbons on her left shoulder.’ What makes you 
start ?” 

‘Oh! nothing, nothing,” replied Audry, 
whose face had grown suddenly serious. 

The stranger slipped out of the room noise- 
lessly, and unobserved. 

‘Let's drink her health,” said Pierre who 
was fast becoming confused in his ideas. 

‘* With all my heart,” replied Audry. The 
glasses were filled and emptied, and Audry rose 
from the table, in spite of Pierre’s efforts to 
detain him. Going to the window he made a 
signal, which was answered by a man from the 
outside. 

‘Is the carriage ready ?” whispered Audry. 

‘Yes, sir, and the two lacqueys.” 

«* Are they well armed ?” 

‘‘ They are.” 

‘Good! Let them be at the Lion’s gate at 
midnight without fail, I will join them there.” 

Taking leave of his companion who was be- 
coming unsteady on his legs—Audry quitted the 
room, leaving to Pierre the pleasure of paying 
the reckoning. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BALL AT THE CARDINAL’S. 


In the brilliantly-lighted saloons of the palace 
of the Cardinal Mazarin weré assembled all the 
beauty and wit of the then fashionable world of 
Paris, on the evening of which we have been 
speaking. It was one of the series of grand 
soirées given in honor of the marriage of Pre 
young king, Louis 14th, with the Infanta Maria 
Theresa of Spain, and was consequently attended 
by all of the nobility of France who were on 
terms of friendship or civility with the cardinal 
—for the veteran minister had many enemies, 
and though he was not old in years, (being then 
only fifty-eight,) his health and spirits were fast 
sinking under the unceasing demands upon his 
energies, which the critical position of affairs for 
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many years past had made. All were looking 
forward to a change in the administration of the 
government, while the fickle and arbitrary tem- 
per of the king gave reason for belief that it was 
not unlikely that he would himself take an active 
part in it. The queen-mother, Anne of Austria, 
occupied a commanding seat on an elevated 
dais, and was attended by the ladies and officers 
of her suite, amongst whom the cardinal himself 
might be numbered—for rumor said that great 
intimacy existed between them, an intimacy not 
particulaly approved of by the young king, who 
entertained a bitter dislike to his domineering 
minister, which, however, he did not openly 
avow. Amongst the gay crowd might be seen 
some whose genius had already added, and 
others who were yet to add, undying lustre to 
France—the youthful comedian, Molitre, the 
eloquent Bossuet, Racine, Pascal, La Rochefau- 
cault Boileau; the great military chiefs, formerly 
enemies, but now for a time reconciled, Turenne 
and Condé, the astute Jean dé Gondi, Cardinal 
de Retz, Louvois and Colbert, who subsequently 
became the great financiers of France, the artists 
Nicholas Poussin, Claude de Lorraine, Le Brun, 
and Jules Hardouin Mansard, the architect and 
embellisher of the far-famed Palace of Versailles, 
Jean Baptiste Lulli, the musician, and though 
last, not least, the poet Scarron, sickly and de- 
formed, attended by his clever wife, who subse- 
quently acquired such celebrity under the name 
of Madame de Maintenon. This was indeed the 
era of men of genius in France, and they all 
clustered around the youthful monarch and his 
crafty minister. 

It is not with these illustrious men, however, 
that our story is concerned. We must confine 
our attention to the group which was the centre 
of attraction to the assembled multitude. Near 
the queen-mother were seated, as we have be- 
fore mentioned, the cardinal and some of the 
principal officers of her household, together with 
the ladies in immediate attendance on her. 
Amongst them, conspicuous for the elegance and 
dignity of her deportment, was a lady of middle 
age, with whom the queen-mother occasionally 
conversed. She had evidently been very beauti- 
ful in her youth, and although past her fortieth 
year, her matured grace rendered her one of the 
most attractive women in the assembly. Left a 
wi@pw at an early age, with an only son, Ma- 
dame de St. Aubin had refused several advan- 
tageous offers of marriage, and cherished the 
memory of her deceased husband, to whom she 
had been fondly attached, secretly resolving to 
retire into religious seclusion as soon as her son 
should have established for himself a position in 
the world, and that her adopted daughter (of 
whom we shall say more presently) should have 
married. She had devoted herself to the service 








of the queen-dowager, Anne of Austria, by whom 
she was much esteemed, and who placed great 
confidence in her—she was one of her principal 
ladies in waiting, and in that capacity was now 
in attendance on her. By her side sat a beauti- 
ful girl of some seventeen summers, whose mo- 
dest and retiring demeanor was the admiration 
of all who watched her. She seemed to shrink 
from the ardent gaze of the gay and gallant 
cavaliers who thronged around, and held one 
hand of Madame de St. Aubin clasped in both of 
her own. This young lady was known as Ma- 
demoiselle Pauline de Rochfort, the adopted 
daughter of Madame de St. Aubin, but a mystery 
attached to her birth, which was known to but 
two persons, and they had hitherto thought pro- 
per to be silent on the subject—so that the 
curious at length grew tired of speculating, and 
turned away disappointed. If the queen-dowa- 
ger knew, or surmised, the truth, she said no- 
thing on the subject, and Madame de St. Aubin’s 
statement that the orphan had been confided to 
her care by a dying friend, was received as the 
only solution of the mystery that was practica- 
ble at present. 

But the beauty of Pauline de Rochfort, and 
her graceful manners, had won her many ad- 
mirers—foremost of whom in ardor and sincerity 
was the young Chevalier de St. Aubin, the only 
son of her protectress. Nor was this strange, 
for they had been brought up from infancy to- 
gether, and as Henri grew to man’s estate, and 
his youthful playmate ripened into womanhood, 
his brother-like attachment grew deeper and as- 
sumed a warmer tone. But it was not until 
Pauline had been introduced at court, and had 
begun to mingle in society, where she was soon 
surrounded by admirers, that the depth of his 
sentiments toward her was revealed to him; it 


| was not so much jealousy, although that passion 


undoubtedly exercised its influence over him, as 
it was an undefined dread of evil resulting to her 
from the contamination of the courtly circle, 
whose licentiousness and grossness were but 
flimsily veiled, which now rendered him restless 
and unhappy. Nay, he dreaded actual violence 
to the object of his solicitude, for there were 
those about the court who were capable of any 
act of lawlessness to gratify their inclinations. 
It was whispered that the young king himself, 
although scarcely married one month to the In- 
fanta of Spain, had paid more than a passing at- 
tention to Mademoiselle de Rochfort, and had 
been heard to express his admiration of her in 
no measured terms. And this rumor excited 
the deepest alarm in the heart of the cheva- 
lier. Young as the king was, he had already 


distinguished himself by certain unscrupulous 
amours—and as the marriage with the Infanta 
was one of policy, like most royal marriages, it 
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could not be supposed that it would operate as 
a very powerful restraint on the gratification of 
his inclinations—at least, such had not been the 
case with his royal predecessors. 

But this was not the only danger that threaten- 
ed Pauline. St. Aubin knew that there existed 
a bitter enemy to his house in a certain noble- 
man, attached to the suite and service of the 
cardinal, whose creature he had been for many 
years; but the cause of this person’s enmity had 
hitherto baffled his keenest researches, From 
his mother, St. Aubin could elicit nothing but a 
vague promise to be more communicative at some 
future time—he had, however, reason to suspect 
that this personage, who went by the name of 
the Count Ericsen, and gave himself out as of 
Swedish extraction, was concerned in some plot 
which related to his family, for he had been 
seen of late, on more than one occasion, near the 
residence of Madame de St. Aubin, apparently 
reconnoitring the premises—he had generally 
been accompanied by a servant, who seemed by 
his dress and mien to belong to the class of upper 
and confidential servants, of whom every noble 
of that day had one or more. On the evening 
in question, this man had been seen by St. Aubin 
near the residence of his mother, apparently 
waiting to obtain a sight of her and Pauline, as 
they should descend to their carriage to be con- 
ducted to the palace of the cardinal. St. Aubin’s 
jealous and anxious mind at once suggested an 
evil motive for the man’s presence, and he de- 
termined to watch him. Hastily enveloping 
himself in the light Spanish cloak and sombrero, 
before described, and taking with him a mask 
for use in case of need, he concealed himself be- 
hind one of the columns of the court-yard, and 
watched the servant’s proceedings. Madame de 
St. Aubin and Pauline descended the grand 
staircase of their hotel, and entered their car- 
riage—the count’s emissary was apparently 
satisfied with his observation of them, for he 
sauntered away with a confident air, humming 
one of the populer tunes of the day. St. Aubin 
followed him at a distance, and saw him enter 
the well-known hostel of the Barbe d’Or—he 
himself boldly mingling with the crowd of lac- 
queys lounging about the door, made his way 
unobserved into the hotel, and into the room ad- 
joining the public saloon, which we have already 
described; there he waited until the count’s 
agent should arrive—this was not long in hap- 
pening—and he concealed himself behind an old 
clock that stood in the room, and overheard the 
conversation which we have detailed in chapter 
I., from which he gathered that a plot had been 
laid to carry off Mademoiselle de Rochfort, and 
he laid his plans accordingly—what they were, 
will appear presently. 

The cardinal was engaged in conversation with 








Anne of Austria and her ladies, and his gaze 
riveted itself from time to time on the fair form 
of Pauline de Rochfort, who, habited in white, 
seemed the personification of purity. Her hair 
was braided with a simple wreath of pearls, and 
she wore on her left shoulder a knot of blue rib- 
bons—a fancy of Madame de St. Aubin, who at- 
tached to the device a mysterious charm, alleging 
that it had once been the means of saving her 
from great and unexpected danger. 

‘‘Our fair young friend here,” observed the 
cardinal, ‘blooms like a sweet exotic transplant- 
ed from some fairy garden.” 

‘‘Why, cardinal,” said the queen-dowager, 
‘‘ were it not that your sacred office forbids the 
profane thought, we should almost think that 
your eminence was enamored of our fair pro- 
tegée.”’ 

‘* Nay, your majesty, I have long since done 
with such sentiments. I have seen and suffered 
too much to be easily moved, even by beauty 
like that of Madlle. de Roshfort; yet, 1 confess 
that your young protegée interests me much. 
His majesty, too,” he added, in an under tone, 
‘‘is not insensible to her charms.” 

The queen and the cardinal exchanged mean- 
ing glances. 

‘* Mademoiselle de Rochfort,” said the cardi- 
nal, addressing her, ‘‘his majesty has a great 
desire to be acquainted with one of whom he has 
heard so much from his august mother.” 

Pauline, thus addressed, rose, and curtsying 
to the queen, replied with quiet dignity— 

‘¢ His majesty is far too gracious to so humble 
a person as myself.” 

‘¢ Not so, my dear young lady,” said Mazarin, 
‘virtue and beauty can command the homage, 
even of kings.” 

‘Your eminence,” said Anne, ‘‘is an adept 
in flattery. I fear you will turn our dear child’s 
head.” 

‘‘Nay, madam, truth is not flattery.” 

‘*Yes, cardinal. When it relates to our 
merits, and is spoken in sincerity, it is flattery 
of the most powerful kind.” 

At this moment a bustle was observed at the 
grand entrance to the grand saloon; it was 
caused by the arrival of the king, Louis 14th, 
and his young queen, Maria Theresa, with their 
attendants. An opening was immediately made 
by the crowd for the advance of the royal bride 
and bridegroom, all rising and preseuting a re- 
spectful front, and making obeisance as the king 
and queen passed up to the dais, on which the 
queen-mother was seated. The cardinal stepped 
forward to receive his illustrious guests, and led 
them to two elegant seats in the form of thrones, 
which had been reserved for them. As the king 
passed before Madame de St. Aubin, he made 
ber a graceful bow, at the same time casting an 
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earnest glance on the fair young girl by her 
side, who blushed at finding herself thus noticed. 
Turning to the cardinal, he said— 

‘‘Your eminence has surpassed himself this 
evening. We always knew you were a judge of 
beauty—now we know that you are an adept in 
ranging it around you.” 

The compliment was intended more for the 
ladies than the cardinal, who replied in true 
courtier style— ° 

‘¢ Your majesty is the sun, under whose benefi- 
cent rays France produces so much loveliness.”’ 

The king then paid his respects to his mother, 
and entered into conversation with those around 
him. After a while he drew the cardinal aside, 
and in an under tone, observed— 

‘‘You have obeyed our wishes in bringing 
here Mademoiselle de Rochfort, for which we 
thank ‘you—we will speak with her presently.” 
He then continued his remarks to the by- 
standers. The cardinal, apparently not over- 
pleased, whispered into the ear of the queen- 
mother— 

‘¢ This fatal weakness of the king will lead him 
I know not where; even now, he forgets that he 
is but just married to the Infanta of Spain, and 
allows his thoughts to stray toward yon youth- 
ful beauty. Should he neglect his wife, (which 
he already begins to do,) it may embroil us with 
Spain, which, in the critical state of parties in 
the kingdom, may lead to very serious embar- 
rassment—but my measures are taken, and I 
will nip this passion in the bud.” 

‘‘How!” said Anne, ‘what mean you?” 

‘‘This very night,” continued the cardinal, 
‘¢she shall be removed to a place of safety, 
where she shall remain until this passion shall 
have passed away; my carriage is waiting to 
convey Mademviselle de Rochfort beyond the 
frontier—sorely against her will, no doubt, and 
that of Madame de St. Aubin. I am prepared 
to brave the anger of the king, and I look to 
your majesty to support me in this attempt to 
remove an obstacle to the peace of the realm, 


and to the maintenance of our influence over your d 


royal son.” 

‘¢ Be not so precipitate,” said Anne, quickly, 
‘‘you know my willingness to assist you—but 
you had better leave her to me.” So saying, 
she beckoned tothe young beauty, who rose 
hesitatingly, and advanced to the dais, the king 
and others gazing at her all the time with marked 
admiration. 

‘‘Have I not seen you sometimes with my 
maids of honor?” said Anne, in a gentle tone to 
her. 

‘‘ Yes, madame,” replied Pauline. 
them are old acquaintances of mine.” 

‘¢ Will you become one of them, and be always 
near me?” said Anne. 


*¢Some of 


. 





‘* Most willingly, gracious madame, if my du- 
ties will not take me away from my beloved mo- 
ther.” Here she turned toward Madame de St. 
Aubin, and took her hand. 

**You have nothing to fear, my dear child,” 
said the queen, ‘‘Madame de St. Aubin, your 
excellent mother, is often with me, and you will 
not be separated from her for any long interval.”’ 

‘‘In that case, madame,” said Pauline, re- 
spectfully, “‘I am ready to obey your com- 
mands.” 

‘To-morrow, then, you will commence your 
duties at the palace—the necessary orders shall 
be given for your admission.” 

‘*You have added another flower to your bril- 
liant parterre, madame,” said the king to the 
queen-mother. He had been gradually ap- 
proaching the spot where Pauline stood, and 
had overheard the engagement entered into with 
her. 

The cardinal bit his lip with vexation. 

“Tf,” thought he, ‘* Madlle. de Rochfort be- 
comes one of the maids of honor to the queen- 
mother, the king will have incessant opportuni- 
ties of seeing her, and I, who know his character 
so well, can easily perceive what it will lead to. 
My influence may be thwarted, and we may be 
embroiled with Spain. Let me be certain that 
my servant, Audry, has taken his measures to 
carry her eff on leaving this place to-night. I 
gave him a sufficient description of her, so that 
he might not make a mistake, and carry off the 
wrong person!”’ Beckoning to an attendant, he 
whispered in his ear; the man left the room, and 
shortly afterward returned and communicated 
something to the cardinal, which appeared to 
give him satisfaction, for his countenance bright- 
ened up. 

Meanwhile, the gay scene made every one 
joyous for the time. The only personage whose 
features denoted care, was the youthful Queen of 
France, but even she was carried away by the 
brilliancy of all that surrounded her, and for a 
time chased away the painful conviction that was 
gradually forcing itself upon her—that her hus- 
band had already ceased to care about her. 

‘*Well, De Lorraine,’ said the effeminate 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans, the king’s brother, 
‘¢what think you of the rising star, Mademoiselle 
de Rochfort ?” 

‘‘T think that a certain royal personage has 
taken a violent fancy to her—let us hope that 
she will be taken care of.” 

‘‘Taken care of! Is she in danger, then ?” 

‘‘When the lamb stays to parley with the 
wolf,” said De Lorraine, pointing significantly 
to the king, who was at that moment addressing 
his gallantry to Pauline, ‘‘what is the usual 
result ?” 

‘‘Psha!” returned D’Orleans, ‘‘ you forget 
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that our royal brother has a bride from sunny 
Spain, the land of romantic beauty.” 

‘‘T do not forget it,’’ replied De Lorraine, sar- 
castically, ‘* but I fear he does.” 

‘* You are too bad, De Lorraine.” 

‘* What, have you not heard of the nocturnal 
perambulations of the Majesty of France? But 
look! satisfy yourself, and tell me whether the 
king is thinking about his young bride at this 
moment. See, he has handed her over to that 
gallant evergreen, the cardinal.” 

It was as the courtier had described. The 
cardinal was paying that attention to the Spanish 
princess which would have been more accepta- 
ble from her husband; but he was fully occupied 
for the time being, in conversing with Madame 
de St. Aubin and her daughter. At length he 
turned to bestow his attentions elsewhere; 
gradually the saloon resumed its bustling gayety, 
and the crowds, no longer regarding the pre- 
sence of the king, circulated as they had done 
before his arrival. Amongst the rest, Madame 
de St. Aubin and Pauline rose from their seats, 
and mixed with the gay throng, which pressed 
thetn toward a corner of the principal saloon, 
where was a deep recess, concealed by tapestry. 
As they moved along past this, a cavalier in a 
mask suddenly appeared before Pauline, and 
placed himself in her way. Quickly raising the 
disguise sufficiently to make himself known to 
her, he took her by the hand and led her into 
the recess. 

‘¢ You here, Henri?” exclaimed Pauline, ‘‘ and 
in this disguise ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Pauline. I have my reasons—ask no 
questions now,” said the young man, in a low 
and hurried tone; ‘‘ but, quick—we are watched 
—give me that knot of ribbons that is on your 
left shoulder.” 

‘*What, more masquerading? have you a 
fancy to wear them yourself?” said Pauline, 
playfully. 

‘‘ Listen to me, Pauline. You are threatened 
with great peril. Go not from this ball till after 
midnight—if my mother attempts to leave, find 
some pretent for detaining her, if for a quarter 
of an hour only. And now, quick, your rib- 
bons !” 

The frightened girl unfastened the ribbons and 
gave them to St. Aubin, who disappeared as 
mysteriously as he had entered. He had not 
been unnoticed, however, and that too by the 
very persons whose observation he had been 
most desirous to avoid; for the king, whose 
gaze had not been diverted from Pauline for any 
space of time longer than a minute, had seen her 
in conversation with a masked cavalier, and, 
turning to the cardinal, he said in a meaning 
tone, ‘* Does masquerading form part of your 
eminence’s entertainment ?” 





The cardinal looked in the direction indicated, 
and observing the mask, exclaimed aloud, ‘* Who 
dares present himself masked before his ma- 
jesty ?” 

‘¢ Apparently some admirer of Mademoiselle de 
Rochfort,” said the king, sarcastically, and not 
without considerable anger in his tone. 

‘*T will inform myself of the name of this im- 
pertinent intruder,” said the cardinal, advancing 
toward Pauline, as fast as he could make his 
way through the crowd. 

‘*Do the admirers of mademoiselle usually 
present themselves masked?” said he to her 
angrily, yet courteously. 

‘*Your eminence!” said Pauline, confused. 

‘¢Who was it,” said the cardinal, ‘that 1 saw 
speaking to you in yonder recess an instant ago? 
—he wore a mask.” 

‘‘It was only my brother, Henri de St. Au- 
bin,” replied the agitated girl; ‘‘he often plays 
me strange tricks.” 

‘‘Strange tricks, indeed,” said the cardinal, 
looking searchingly at her; ‘‘he is known to us 
as a wild and wayward youth—let him take heed 
how he offends us. But you have lost something, 
mademoiselle,” continued he, in an eager and 
agitated tone; ‘‘are you not aware of it? The 
ribbons, a knot of blue ribbons which you wore 
on your left shoulder at the beginning of the 
evening—have you dropped it?” 

‘*I gave it to De St. Aubin,” replied Pauline, 
innocently. 

«Why ?” 

‘‘ Because he asked me for them.” 

‘* Did he assign no reason ?”’ 

‘¢None, except that he wanted them.” 

‘¢ Confusion !” muttered the cardinal, ‘‘ he has 
thwarted my plan. Can he have become ac- 
quainted with it? It must be so; but it is now 
nearly midnight, and will soon be too late to 
warn my men.” Hastily quitting Pauline, he 
called an attendant to his side, and gave some 
hurried instructions to him. The messenger 
left the room. 

Madame de St. Aubin now taking Pauline’s 
hand, warned her that it was nearly midnight, 
and time to retire, and led her to pay her re- 
spects to the queen-dowager before leaving. 
Pauline, remembering Henri’s direction to stay 
on some pretext until after midnight, was busy 
ransacking her brain for some excuse, when the 
king came up and requested them to remain a 
short time to listen to some singing in another part 
of the saloon. The cardinal was again foiled, but 
there was no help for it. The ladies waited until 
the song was ended, and then, having obtained 
permission from the queen-mother to retire, re- 
turned to their hotel. Madame de St. Aubin, de- 
lighted at the admiration bestowed on her beau- 
tiful protegée, and at her appointment as one of 
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the maids of honor to Queen Anne; Pauline, 
distracted by conflicting emotions—anxiety as 
to the impending danger so mysteriously an- 
nounced by Henri, tinctured with strong curiosi- 
ty—a general feeling of gratified pride at the 
reception she had met with, together with an 
undefined sentiment of admiration for the youth- 
ful monarch who had paid her such marked at- 
tention, and who was at that time one of the 
handsomest men of the age. No doubt, vanity 
was at the bottom of all—and Pauline was a 
woman. Such homage has shaken the faith and 
sapped the virtue of older and stronger-minded 
women than Pauline de Rochfort, then not 
eighteen years of age. 

Meanwhile a strange scene had taken place in 
the court-yard of the palace. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE ABDUCTION. 


At the period of our story, the Palais Maza- 
rin was one of the most extensive edifices in 
Paris. It had been built some time previously 
by Duret de Chevri, president of the Chambre des 
Comptes. Jacques Tubeuf, the then president 
of the same chamber had considerably aug- 
mented it, and afterward sold it to Cardinal 
Mazarin, by whom it was again greatly enlarged. 
Its extent embraced the entire space between 
the Rue Richelieu, the Rue Vivienne, the Rue 
neuve des petits Champs and the Rue Colbert. 
Besides several suites of apartments there were 
three spacious galleries, an extensive garden 
and a vast stable. There were more than 400 
heads, busts and statues, and 500 paintings by 
the best masters, in the galleries—and the 
library, previous to the troubles of the Fronde, 
consisted of 41,000 volumes. Such was the 
edifice then occupied by the great minister who 
wielded the power of France. It was after his 
death divided into two portions, one of which, 
facing the Rue Vivienne became the residence 
of the Marquis de Mancini, and was known as 
the hotel de Nevers; the other portion underwent 
various changes, and but few traces now remain 
of the noble palace of the famous cardinal. 

The night was dark and sultry—but the imme- 
diate vicinity of the palace was rendered bright 
by the light streaming from the windows, and 
by the torches and links of the various lacqueys 
waiting in the court and the neighboring streets 
until summoned to attend their respective mas- 
ters home. A number of carriages of the 
heavy lumbering style of that day stood around, 
the horses nodding drowsily as they stood in 
their harness. Midnight had sounded from the 


neighboring clocks, when a young lady dressed 
in white, but whose features were concealed by 
a thick veil, swiftly descended the grand stair- 





case and ran to the entrance as though in search 
of some one. She was remarkable for a knot o 
blue ribbons on her left shoulder, which by’some 
accident was left prominently exposed to sight. 

‘Tis she,” whispered a voice near, ‘be 
quick, and away with her.” The speaker fol- 
lowed by two men rushed forward to execute 
the order, when a blow from an unseen hand 
behind, laid the unhappy man senseless on the 
ground, and at the same instant his followers 
found themselves stopped by a couple of deter- 
mined Jooking ruffians, who, with sword in one 
hand and pistol in the other, barred their further 
progress; before they could recover from their 
surprise, a man enveloped in a cloak seized the 
young lady round the waist and hurried her in- 
to a carriage which stood ready. He sprang in 
after her; the two bravos mounted outside—and 
in less time than it takes to tell it, the vehicle 
was making its way through the maze of horses, 
carriages, lacqueys and lookers on, into the dark 
and deserted streets of Paris. Not acry did 
the lady utter! They crossed the Seine and 
traversed the intricate streets on the south side 
of the river. Still no sound from the young 
lady! Her companion thought it passing strange. 
They crossed the Boulevard and gained the open 
country. The man’s curiosity increased; he 
spoke to her but she gave no answer! Mile af- 
ter mile did they travel along the dreary high- 
way, but the lady was silent as the grave—and 
the man grew alarmed at his mysterious compa- 
nion’s conduct. In that superstitious age, 
legends of unearthly visitors and supernatural 
messengers were rife; and the belief in them 
was strong. He crossed himself and muttered 
sundry paternosters, and his joy was unfeigned 
when the jaded horses drew up in the early dawn 
before a mansion surrounded by a court inclosed 
between high walls. The drowsy porter an- 
swered the summons for admission; the man 
descended from the carriage and beckoned to 
the lady, to follow him which she did without 
hesitation. He led her into a small chamber 
dimly lighted and motioned to her to sit down. 
He then disappeared. In another apartment, at 
a table, on which was burning an antique lamp 
that emitted a sickly light, was seated the 
master of the house. ’ 

He was a man of middle age, but his face was 
furrowed with wrinkles, and showed the traces 
of violent emotions and of the habitual gratifi- 
cation of his appetites; the sinister expression 
of his countenance was greatly aided by a pair 
of shaggy black eyebrows which projected and 
overhung his cold grey eyes, small and restless, 
yet not deficient in intelligence. His head was 
partly bald and his complexion livid; yet it was 
not the livid hue of sickness, but the constitu- 
tional color of the skin. There were writing 
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materials on the table, but he had been appa- 
rently absorbed in thoughts too deep for utter- 
ance—at least on paper, for they lay untouched 
before him. A visible tremor of delight shook 
his frame as the agent of this midnight abduc- 
tion entered, and his eyes glistened with a variety 
of emotions. 

‘‘Well, Pierre,” said he; ‘‘have you suc- 
ceeded ?” 

‘Yes, count.”’ 

‘* Had you mvch difficulty ?” 

‘Not the least, sir. She stepped into the car- 
riage as if she were used to being run off with.” 
The count started. ‘* How, sir?” said he. 

‘‘ But that is not all,” continued Pierre; ‘for 
the moment she came out at the grand entrance, 
with her blue ribbons flaring on her left 
shoulder, and I was about to offer her my arm, 
a voice close behind me, said—‘‘ That’s she— 
away with her boys;” at the same moment the 
persons spoken to rushed forward, but I and my 
men were ready for them, and I felled the 
speaker to the ground, while my men placed 
themselves between mademoiselle and her assail- 
ants. I handed the lady into the carriage, and 


will do her the justice to say that she never | 


flinched during the whole affair.” 

‘«That is strange,” said Count Ericsen—(for 
it was he)—was no one with her?” 

‘*Not a soul,” replied Pierre; ‘so, leaving 
Master Audry, the cardinal’s valet—”’ 

‘¢The cardinal’s valet!” 

‘* Aye, count—leaving him to recover his 
senses the best way he might, I drove off as fast 
as I could, and here I am.” 

«Said she not a word ?” 

‘*Not a syllable, from the time she entered 
the carriage until she arrived here. Oh! these 
court ladies think nothing of being carried 
off.’” 

‘« Where is she ?” 

‘¢ Below, count.” 

‘‘ Bring her here, directly.” 

Pierre left the room to execute his master’s 
orders, the count himself remaining in a state 
of considerable astonishment, not to say anxiety, 
at what he had keard. That the cardinal should 
have meditated an enterprise similar to his own, 
confounded him. What object could the veteran 
minister have in abducting a young lady like 
Pauline de Rochfort? Had he, (Count Ericsen,) 
been unconsciously the means of thwarting some 
scheme of his employer and protector, Mazarin? 
Then, again, Pauline’s strange conduct? These 


ideas flashed through his mind, but he had not 
time to dwell on them, for Pierre soon returned, 
leading a veiled figure into the room. Ericsen, 
assuming a courteous and deferential air, rose 
and bowed to the lady, and motioned to her to 
be seated. 





The lady obeyed in silence. At a signal from 
the count, Pierre left the room. 

‘Mademoiselle de -Rochfort,” said Ericsen, 
drawing his chair near to her; ‘‘ pardon the 
violence of which I have been guilty, but believe 
me I have been actuated by none but the most 
honorable motives in what I have done.” 

‘* Indeed, sir,” replied the lady, in a subdued 
tone, ‘‘and what may those motives be ?” 

of, withdraw you from the dangers that sur- 
round you in Paris.”’ 

‘And to place me under the protection of 
Count Ericsen. Is this irony ‘or an insult ?” 

‘¢ Neither the one nor the other, mademoiselle, 
ITassure you. A mystery surrounds you which 
it is in my power to unravel, and which [| shall 
explain to you when the proper moment shall 
arrive. Meanwhile, Mademoiselle de Rochfort, 
this house and all its contents are at your dispo- 
sal.”’ 

‘‘Hold, sir! by what right have you caused 
me to be carried off thus brutally by your 
people ?” 

‘The right of might, my dear young lady, 
and the determination to frustrate the schemes 
of others. Pauline, hear me! It may be that 
you abhor me—that my love is selfish. Yes, 
my love! for I love you, Pauline—and I would 
not see you fall to another; nay, J.will not. I 
know who they are that seek you. Beware of 
them. The king is one. He admires you. I 
know not if he has already told you so; if he 
has not, it will not be long before he does. His 
majesty is no laggard in his amours; but his 
admiration is dangerous; his love—if I may so 
term it—fatal. But it is not of the king alone 
that I would speak. There is another who is 
constantly beside you, who by virtue of his re- 
lationship to your adoptive mother has the 
means of continued access to you. I mean the 
Chevalier de St. Aubin. I have but few words 
for him. He shall never possess. you. His 
mother will not give her consent to your union 
with him—nay, she dare not.” 

‘‘ Dare not ?” 

‘‘Dare not. I will not let her.” 

‘s « What power then have you over Madame de 
St. Aubin?” 

‘‘That is a secret known only to her and to 
me,” cooly replied the count; ‘‘one which 
whispered abroad would bring down upon her 
and you Pauline, utter destruction. I have but 
to say the word.” 

‘So, sir—you think by these bold assertions 
and menaces to frighten a young and timid girl 
into giving her consent to your vile schemes ; 
and by a forcible abduction to get possession of 
her person. Your agent, however, has made a 
mistake in the person he has carried off—and 
you have consequently been addressing yourself 
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to the very man to whose union with Mademoi- 
selle de Rochfort you have the impertinence to 
object.” 

So saying the supposed lady threw off her 
disguise, and disclosed to the gaze of the aston- 
ished count, the form and features of the Chey- 
alier de St. Aubin. 

**Yes, Count Ericsen,” continued the no 
longer disguised hero of the night’s ae 
‘*you see before you, villain as you are, "hat 
St. Aubin whose love you have attempted to 
cross by an outrage worthy only of a miserable 

_ bandit, who carries off his victim in the hope 
of a ransom. You have basely slandered my 
beloved mother in asserting that she has, or 
could by any possibility have, any thing in com- 
mon with you. Your panders were not suffici- 
ently skilled in their trade to keep their own 
counsel. I overheard their conversation, and 
took measures accordingly, and, thanks be to 
Heaven have saved a young and innocent girl 
from your meditated violence. And now, what 
remains for me but to chastise on the spot the 
author of all this villainy ?” 

The count, who had rapidly recovered from 
the stupefaction, occasioned by this sudden un- 
masking of his plot to the very man whom he 
had designed to wrong, and having regained his 
self possession, coolly replied—‘‘ Nothing, but 
one motive—which I have but to name—to save 
her from the king.” 

‘¢Ha! you are right,” exclaimed St. Aubin, 
starting. 

‘‘T fear you not, St. Aubin. When the proper 
time comes, you will not find me shrink from 
affording you an opportunity of avenging your- 
self. But one word—and I have done. It is no 
idle pretext that there exists a secret between 
your mother and myself, which gives me power 
over her and Pauline; and at a signal from me, 
you would be overpowered ; these walls deaden 
sound; there are vaults below that tell no tales ; 
you left Paris in disguise, and it is not here that 
they would seek you.” 

St. Aubin placed his hands on his pistols, be- 
neath his cloak. 

‘*But I seek not to harm you. You are at 
liberty to return to Paris, to watch over her 
whom you love so well—and to save her from 
the snares which the king is spreading around 
her. In so doing you will also further my plans. 
Nay—start not. A day of reckoning between 
you and me, must comeI know. I shall not 
evade it, but it must not be now. Be advised, 
sir, return instantly to Paris; the same convey- 
ance that brought you here shall take you back.” 

The young man stood silent, overcome with 
contending emotions—in which rage, jealousy 
and fear of impending evil to his mother and 








Pauline were strangely blended. The count 
perceived his emotion, and ringing a small bell, 
summoned his unlucky valet. 

‘* So sir,” said he to the astonished Pierre— 
who instantly perceived the metamorphosis 
which his captive had undergone—‘ this is the 
way is it, in which you execute my orders ?” 

Pierre could only ejaculate.‘‘I must have 
carried him off by mistake! 

‘‘Stupid dolt! that’s evident,” exclaimed the 
count. 

‘* But he—that is, she—had a knot of blue 
ribbons on her shoulder,” stammered Pierre. 

** Aye, my friend!” said St. Aubin, ‘‘ the dress 
answered exactly to the description given in the 
written instructions of your master.” 

‘*Rascal!” exclaimed the count furiously— 
‘did you dare to show them to any one?” 

“Oh! that cursed wine!” said the unfortu- 
nate man. 

‘¢To-morrow you quitmyservice. Now hear 
me, let the carriage in which you so adroitly 
carried off the Chevalier de St. Aubin here, 
be instantly got ready to take him back to 
Paris.” 

The unlucky Pierre remonstrated against 
being compelled to take a third journey of six- 
teen miles at that hour in the morning, but his 
master was peremptory—and he was fain to set 
about his task in the best way he could, and with 
the best grace he could muster. While he was 
getting the vehicle ready, Count Ericsen turned 
to St. Aubin and said 

‘«‘And now, Monsieur de St. Aubin, I make 
no apology for what has taken place to-night— 
remember, it was not my intention that you 
should be brought here.” 

‘But Pauline! you would have dragged her 
from her friends in the dead of the night.” 

“‘T would—-but my blundering servant has 
spoiled all. Be that as it may; you feel your- 
self aggrieved, you shall have such reparation 
as you may demand, at some future time.”’ 

‘Be it so!” replied St. Aubin,’ *‘ but let it be 
distinctly understood between us, that when de- 
manded, it shall be as instantly given.” 

‘¢ Agreed, sir!” the carriage waits for you. 

‘+ Adieu, sir, you will hear from me soon.” 

A few minutes afterward St. Aubin was re- 
tracing his steps to Paris. He was absorbed in 
his reflections on all that he had heard and seen 
that eventful night, and was as silent and gloomy, 
as on his previous journey. Pierre had a 
miserable time of it, and when he had deposited 
St. Aubin at the door of his hotel the sun was 
high in the heavens. But he had still to return 
and brave the wrath of his exasperated master. 
We will leave him for awhile. 

[ To be continued. 











iS It A MYStars? 


TxovaH in accordance with editorial custom 
we generally refuse all anonymous articles, we 
have been induced to relax in favor of the extra- 
ordinary document bearing the above title, and 
which, if it have no other merit, can at least claim 
a high rank as the very ne plus ulira of audacity. 
We give it presuming that our readers may be 
as much interested in such a singular story as 
we were, and trust that such of the parties 
named in it as have a dona-fide existence, will 
pardon the mention made of them in the text. 

‘‘In the year 1851, I became acquainted, in 
the city of New York, with a woman named 
Louise Mercier, and whom I thought to be a 
native of Belgium, though she was generally 
known as French Louise. She was about forty 
years of age, possibly more, and a person of in- 
telligence and great vivacity of manners. In 
the spring of 1853, I again met her in New 
Orleans. Here she was taken sick, and at the 
request of a friend I visited her several times. 
She was very fond of recalling her adventures in 
New York, all of which as told by her struck me 
as being generally founded on facts, but also as 
greatly exaggerated, she being given to repre- 
senting herself as a heroine and the subject of 
strange adventures. The following was her 
most remarkable narrative. At the time I did 
not believe a word of it, but having subsequently 
amused myself by imagining its possibility, I 
was amazed on investigating the matter, to find 
the degree to which it was confirmed by facts. 
And it is indeed the strongest point in the story, 
that Louise Mercier, who was ignorant, could 
not have been acquainted with any of these facts. 
Her story and my own observations on it are as 
follows :— 

‘« She stated that twenty years ago, she kept 
a saloon in Grand Street, well known to the fre- 
quenters of such places of resort. It was the 
nightly rendezvous of the profligate of both sexes; 
in addition to the public bar room where refresh- 
ments were sold, there were apartments above, 
where private parties could be served with 
supper, that amongst the frequenters and pa- 
trons of her saloon, one of the most constant was 
the French Prince, Louis Napoleon, the son of 
Louis Bonaparte, and nephew of the great 
Napoleon. She said that he was in the habit of 
entering into conversation with all the girls who 
used the saloon, and of treating them to supper 
and other refreshments; that latterly, that is 
about the middle of the*summer of 1837, he 
seemed to have become very intimate with two 
girls in particular, both well known to the town 





and the police. One of whom was a Bayonnaise 
or Spanish Jewess, from Bayonne, known by the 
name of Josefina Ballabo, but whose real 
name she believed to be Julia V., and the other 
was@a French Canadian, who was familiarly 
known by the soubriquet of Petite or Little, and 
of whose real name she was ignorant. He was 
generally accompanied by a young man, with 
whom he had made acquaintance at the saloon, 
and who was also an associate of these two girls. 
This young man strongly resembled the prince 
in person and manners, was about the same age, 
and spoke French perfectly. Mrs. Mercier, in 
fact, for a long time believed him to be a French- 
man, until he on one occasion, told her he was 
a Yankee, a native of Boston, in Massachusetts, 
but that he had been taken to France when very 
young, and educated there—and had been so 
long in that country that he could speak the 
language better than his own, that she became 
acquainted with his real name by picking up a 
letter, which he had dropped out of his pocket, 
which was addressed to Lyman Cloflin Bowen,* 
and when she asked him if it was so, he admitted 
the fact; though even then she had some doubt 
about it, as he had so many foreign ways with 
him. The four, that is the prince, the two girls 
and Bowen, sometimes engaged a private room, 
where they ordered supper and spent the night. 
On these occasions the prince and Bowen gene- 
rally drank freely, and so much so, sometimes, 
that they had to be sent away in a carriage in 
the morning. The prince made very little secret 
as to who he was—the other appeared to have 
no friends in New York, and she never knew 
what his means were, whether he was in business 
or not, or how he supported himself; she set him 
down as one of those men who are to be found 
in every large city, who live by their wits and 
by the want of wit in others. 

One night, she believed it was about the be- 
ginning of August, the prince came to the bar, 
where she was serving; he had evidently been 
drinking, and was accompanied by the two girls 
and Bowen, and called for some drink for the 
party—after standing there a short time, they 
went up stairs to the room they usually prefer- 
red—where they called for wine and cards. 
The wine was replenished several times, and the 
party had been there about three hours—it was 
about one o’clock in the morning—when Bowen 
suddenly ran down stairs, his face pale and his 

* I presume these two to have been the names according 


to her French pronunciation, though they are probably 
mis-spelled. 
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frame trembling with excitement, and begged 
her to come up stairs instantly, for the prince 
had been seized with a violent fit. She ran up 
stairs accordingly, and found him lying on the 
floor, his coat, vest, and shirt collar off, and his 
head resting on the knee of Josefina, who was 
rubbing his temples with her hands in a dis- 
tracted state; the other girl was wringing her 
hands and exclaiming ‘‘Oh! my God, he is 
dead! he’s dead! how did it happen?” Mrs. 
Mercier felt his pulse and heart, and found that 
both had ceased to beat. His hands were cold 
and his face growing livid; it was evident he 
was dead! The girls said he was seized as he 
was leaning back in his chair—that he suddenly 
put his hands to his heart, and uttered an ex- 
clamation in French—his head then dropped and 
he would have fallen off the chair if Josefina 
had not sprung up and caught him. They laid 
him on the floor and took off his coat, vest and 
neck-handkerchief, dashed water in his face, and 
rubbed his hands and temples, but in vain. 
There could be no mistake about it—Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was dead ! 

What was to be done? An occurrence like 
this, taking place under such circumstances and 
in a house of this description—the person being 
a foreigner of such high rank and notoriety, 
filled them all with alarm. If the police got 
wind of it, the whole party would probably be 
arrested on a charge of murder, and the saloon 
business be ruined. The difficulty was got over 
by Bowen, who suggested that the body should 
be concealed, until it could be carried away and 
disposed of; that as he strongly resembled the 
prince in manners and appearance he should 
take possession of his watch and whatever other 
articles were about him, return to the prince’s 
lodgings, shut himself up there under a plea of 
sickness until he could sail for Europe—which 
would be in a day or two—that Bowen then told 
her for the first time, that the prince had a few 
days before received a letter urging him to re- 
turn immediately to Switzerland if he wished to 
see his mother again, as she had been taken 
dangerously ill, and that he had engaged and 
paid his passage to Europe in a ship that was to 
sail almost directly. Bowen offered to assist in 
burying the body, which was done the next 
night, it having been placed in a grave dug in 
the cellar of the next house which was unoc- 
cupied. 

It was the interest of all to keep the secret; 
but Bowen told her that he intended to sail in 
the ship as the prince—that he would contrive 
to take leave of as few people as possible, and 
that he meant to try his luck in Europe in his 
new character—and added that if any thing 
good came of it he would remember her and the 
girls, and do something handsome for them. 





How he managed to deceive his landlady she 
did’nt know, but he did—and not only her but 
the servants of the house and others—and sailed 
for Europe. 

She never heard directly from him for many 
years, but she read in the newspapers that his 
mother Queen Hortense, had died either just be- 
fore or just after his arrival in Switzerland, she 
forgot which, but she thought it a singular slice 
of luck, as he would certainly have been found 
out if the queen had not been so sick, as to be 
unable to distinguish clearly who was near her. 
She remembered the riot at Bologne and how he 


.got sent to prison for life, and was locked up in 


the Castle of Ham, and she had at one time 
thought of calling on M. Wikoff to inquire 
about him, as she heard that gentleman had 
been to see him in his dungeon—but she thought 
she had better let it alone—and keep quiet. 
But when some years afterward Bowen contrived 
to get elected President of the French Republic, 
she thought she would remind him of the affair 
at New York, and asked a gentleman who was 
going to France to take a letter to him. She 
merely wrote—‘‘ Have you forgotten the Grand 
St. Saloon? I have moved and am now living 
at the old place in Walker street. Petite died 
here in great distress about two years ago; 
your old chum Josefina keeps a house in 
Broome street. We want you to keep your 
promise.” About three months afterward a 
French gentleman whom she did not know, and 
who would not give his name, called and pre- 
sented her with $1000, from the President Louis 
Napoleon, ‘‘as a remembrance of kind services 
rendered to him when he was sick in New York.” 
And she says that when he was made emperor, 
she received another $1000 in the same way; 
and Josefina Ballabo also received the same, 
with a promise of more at a future time. 

Mrs. Mercier died a month or two afterward, 
but Josefina Ballabo is possibly still living at 
the house in Broome street—if indeed there be 
such a place—for I would state again that I 
place no positive credence in any of Mrs. Mer- 
cier’s statements, as hers. 

Now if this story be true, there are several 
things to be ascertained before it can be received 
implicitly. 

Firstly. Is there a Bowen family in Boston, 
allied to such names, or to any thing like them, as 
Lyman or Cloflin, and which knows any thing of 
a son being sent to France, when a child, about 
40 years ago, to be educated? If so, what be- 
came of him? For if it be true that he re- 
turned to New York and there became acquainted 
with Louis Napoleon, was present at his alleged 
death, and reappeared as the prince himself— 
his own disappearance is still to be accounted 
for—though, to be sure, people disappear in 
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New York mysteriously enough at times, and 
are never heard of afterward. 

Secondly. Is the woman Ballabo living any- 
where in Broome street? and will she corrobo- 
rate the statement of Mrs. Mercier? If she 
will not, it must be either because such an event 
as the death Louis Napoleon never occurred, or 
if it did, that she is afraid to reveal the share she 
had in it—or else she has been bribed to silence. 

Thirdly. Is Col. Webb, or M. Wikoff, or any 
other quondam American friend of the prince, 
aware of any such liaison formed by him in New 
York? But above all, are all the parties cogni- 
zant of the imprisonment, certain that the per- 
son confined in the prison of Ham was the same 
as the Prince Louis Napoleon who was shipped 
off for America, by the French Government, in 
Nov.’r, 1836, after the affair at Strasburg? 

There are many circumstances which tend to 
confirm the fact of the imposture. The princi- 
pal of these are :— 

lst. That the present Emperor of the French 
does not, in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE, resemble 
either his reputed father, Louis Napoleon, nor 
his mother, the beautiful Hortense Beauharnais; 
nor is there any trace in him of the peculiar 
genius, habits or characteristics of the Bonaparte 
family. This is not the case with the present 
prince, Napoleon, the son of Jerome Bonaparte, 
who resembles the great emperor in a slaréling 
manner. The present emperor’s features are 
cast in an entirely different mould—they are 
heavy, ‘‘impassible,” stern and repulsive, par- 
taking largely of the traditional Puritan style, 
the stern but enthusiastic warriors who died for 
their own religious liberty, but had little tolera- 
tion for the religion of others. 

2nd. That he speaks French with a foreign 
and a northern accent—such an accent, in short, 
as an Englishman may be supposed never en- 
tirely to get rid of, however long he may have 
lived in France. 

8rd. That his tastes and private habits are 
not those of a Frenchman. It is a matter of 
notoriety that the French are a very temperate 
people, and that whatever their peculiar vices 
may be, they rarely lead them to intemperance 
—certainly not to confirmed heavy drinking, 
such as is congenial to nations of Saxon blood. 
Now it is also a matter of notoriety, that very 
heavy drinking bouts are performed from time 
to time at the Tuileries, by the highest person- 
age there, and that truly Anglo-Saxon—German 
—Teutonic or Norse—whichever you will—pro- 
pensity, finds a zealons disciple in the occupant 
of the throne of Capet. The Bonaparte family, 
from the early period of the alliance between 
them and the Ramolini of Corsica, down to that 
of the present surviving members, have always 
been noted for their abstemiousness and temper- 





ance. Has a degenerate son sprung from so 
illustrious a stock? Probability is against it. 

But, it may be asked, how could a Yankee, be 
he ever so ’cute, impose upon the French nation 
for so long a time, and so effectually ? 

The difficulty here supposed is more apparent 
than real. We have but to glance at the career 
of the real Louis Napoleon to perceive how 
peculiarly favorable to such a grand imposture, 
the circumstances were. 

He was horn on the 20th April, 1808, at 
Paris—seven months after the separation took 
place between his mother and father. The latter 
never saw him and could not be persuaded even 
up to the day of his death to recognize him. 
He lived with his mother at Paris until he was 
seven years old—when, after the baitle of 
Waterloo, she retired to Augsburg and thence 
into Switzerland, where on the banks of the Lake 
of Constance she led a secluded life for many 
years. When he was old enough, he was sent 
to the military camp at Thun to study the art 
of war. We next hear of him in 1830, when, 
with his elder brother, Napoleon Louis, he joined 
the Italian patriots at Bologna in their efforts 
to shake off the yoke of the Austrians ; the two 
young princes fought several brilliant actions 
with the oppressors, but the patriots were 
finally vanquished, and crushed. Louis and his 
brother made their escape from Italy with the 
greatest difficulty ; indeed, it was owing to the 
adroitness and presence of mind of their mother 
that they succeeded. Napoleon died after a 
short illness, and Louis with his mother went to 
Paris; they had been there but a very short 
time before they were ordered by Louis Philippe 
to quit France immediately; accordingly they 
crossed over to England, and after a short stay 
there, returned to Switzerland, in August, 1831. 
They lived in retirement until the month of Oc- 
tober, 1836, when Louis Napoleon made the rash 
attempt to excite the garrison of Strasbourg to 
mutiny, which ended in his being taken pri- 
soner, sent to Paris, and thence put on board a 
frigate and shipped off to the United States 
‘¢sans ceremonie.” He was put a shore at New 
York—where he remained about ten months, 
during which time he made himself acquainted 
with many persons—some of the first standing— 
others of the lowest. How he became ac- 
quainted with Bowen is not known; but it is 
supposed the acquaintance originated in one of 
those billiard rooms which the prince was in the 
habit of frequenting. We are not likely to 
know now—for it is not probable that the fortu- 
nate ‘‘ Nephew of his Uncle” will voluntarily come 
forward to disclose the secret of his elevation. 

Thus we find that Louis Napoleon was in 
France, or rather Paris, but a few days during 
the whole of the period which elapsed between 
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his mother’s going to reside in Switzerland, in 
1815, and his transportation to the United 
States, in 1836, a period of twenty one years; 
so that’ he was personally unknown to the French 
people. How enormously would such a cireum- 
stance facilitate imposture ! Assuming, now, 
that it is the fact, that he died, as alleged, in 
New York, and that another, who strongly re- 
sembled him in appearance and manners, per- 
sonated him and declared himself to be Louis 
Napoleon—let us see what obstacles there would 
be to the carrying out of such an imposture. 

The greatest danger of all, viz. his detection 
by Queen Hortense was surmounted by her sick- 
ness and death. He arrived in Switzerland at 
the nick of time to witness her departure from 
the world—whether recognized by her or not 
cannot be known; but Bowen confirmed his 
position by this bold step, and the world would 
hardly dispute the fact of his genuineness when 
his mother had not done so. It should be borne 
in mind that she had not seen him since the 
events at Strasbourg and his sojourn in New 
York; trouble and residence in a foreign coun- 
try might have changed him somewhat. After 
her death he still avoided France, but having be- 
come possessed of the means of subsistence 
which the prince had, he remained in Switzer- 
land until the French government insisted on his 
expulsion from that country. To save the re- 
public from a war with France, he withdrew 
from Switzerland and went to England, remain- 
ing two years in London, indulging in the true 
English taste for horses, racing, betting, and 
drinking; tastes evidently in accordance with 
his Anglo-Saxon temperament, and quite alien to 
the temperament of a Frenchman, especially of a 
Bonaparte. 

Thus, when the daring attempt on Boulogne, 
in August, 1840, was organized by him in con- 
junction with the refugees, blacklegs and ‘‘ vau- 
riens” of Paris then lurking about the purlieus 
of Liecester Square, he was still unknown to the 
people of France personally. He had been re- 
ceived into English society as Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, but he was not much esteemed, and his 
society was certainly not courted or sought after, 
and his circle of acquaintance became’ limited 
principally to those who had the same tastes as 
himself. On his landing at Boulogne, he was 
laughed at, and narrowly escaped being shot by 
the remorseless National Guard of that city. 
The next siz years were passed in the prison at 
Ham; he then made his escape to Belgium, and 
thence to England, where he resumed his former 
occupations, until the revolution in Paris, on 
the 24th of February, 1848, drove Louis Philippe 
into exile, and opened a new career for pre- 
tenders of every description. B. carefully 
watched the progress of events, and on the 28rd 





of May, 1848, he addressed a letter to the Na- 
tional Assembly, offering his services to France, 
Which was coldly received and sneered at. No 
one believed in him. He had been a stranger to 
France (with the exception of the few days 
passed in Paris in 1881 and 1837) ever since he 
was seven years old—for his imprisonment in the 
dungeon of Ham cannot be considered a sojourn 
amongst the French people, since access to him 
was forbidden except under very stringent regu- 
lations. He was, in fact, unknown and unre- 
cognized up to this time. 

But, in 1848, he returned to France to com- 
mence the wonderful career which has raised 
him to his present eminence. The prestige of 
the name of Bonaparte, so dear to the hearts of 
the French, has done nearly every thing for him, 
though, if he be an impostor, it must be admit- 
ted he has shown the utmost coolness, courage, 
sagacity, and tact. 

The surviving members of the Bonaparte 
family, Prince Jerome, the Princess Mathilde, 
and others, suddenly found themselves rising on 
the surges of the revolution to their ancient 
eminence—visions of another imperial court flit- 
ted before their eyes, and dazzled them. They 
appear to have received Louis Napoleon (or B., 
which shall we call him?) as their genuine ne- 
phew, though they had not seen him for thirty-five 
years, for Hortense Beauharnais was not visited 
by them in her retirement in Switzerland. Had 
the prospect of a court, with its splendid titles 
and appanages, any thing to do with this? Were 
they bought on their own terms, as De Morny, 
Persigny and St. Arnaud were? By the way, 
we may ask why the latter, whose exorbitant 
and rapacious maw it was found impossible to 
fill, was got rid of in the Crimea? Had he im- 
portant secrets in his keeping which he threat- 
ened to disclose? A splendid embassy to Rus- 
sia, and other equally great things in store, keep 
De Morny quiet—while the embassy to London 
does the same with Persigny; ‘‘dotations” con- 
vince the Princess Mathilde and others—and an 
unexampled system of bribery, corruption and 
intimidation preserves order in France, and peo- 
ples Cayenne! 

How long is it tolast? Let inquiries be made, 
and the truth brought to light; or, at all events, 
the mystery cleared up, one way or the other. 


‘If it be really true that the present Emperor of 


the French be no othér than Lyman Cloflin 
Bowen, the Yankee, then the sooner the French 
know it, the better. Had he displayed the 
slightest disposition to aid the progress of liber- 
ty, our sympathies would have gone with him, 
Yankee or no Yankee—pretender or no pre- 
tender. As itis, we watch his career with in- 
terest and curiosity, but without sympathy for 
the man, or respect for his antecedents. 
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A TALE OF 





THE TURK. 


THE Oriental is as shrewd and polished in his 
way as the Frenchman—and the following re- 
cent anecdote which we find in the foreign cor- 
respondence of the London Court Journal, is 
emphatically an illustration of diamond cut 
diamond. 

‘* Now and then faint breezes of gossip reach 
us likewise from Constantinople—always, be it 
remarked, with reference to the all-absorbing 
Provinces; and the last wafted hither brought 
with it a curious story, illustrative of Oriental 
manners, which has amused us greatly. Whether 
true or not, it is a good tale in the telling, and 
we always receive such things in Paris without 
too much examination, and with the greatest 
gratitude. It seems the coolness which existed 
for some time between the English and French 
Ambassadors had given great cause of annoy- 
ance to the sultan, who, although divided in his 
sentiments, experienced the greatest desire to do 
equal justice to both. By turns, the Englishman 
and Frenchman both felt sure of the sultan’s 
favor, and by turns each one took upon him- 
self the task of humbling and correcting the 
other. 

On some late occasion of festivity at the 
Seraglio, entirely, be it remarked, of a private 
nature, the sultan dispatched to the English 
Ambassador, as a token of his favor and affec- 
tion, a most valuable narghilé, richly ornamented 
with precious stones, and set in the purest gold. 
Of course, this marked and signal distinction 
became known throughout the city in less than 
a few hours, for so great is just now the Perote 
anxiety for news, that the smallest incident, in- 
dicative of a preponderance of favor for one or 
the other of the great European Powers, is taken 
as a clear indication of some approaching con- 
cession about to be made upon the subject of the 
Danubian Priacipalities. The intrigues to which 
this incident gave rise, the ill-humor of the 
other ambassadors, the gossip, the falsehoods 
which this unlucky present caused, can only be 
comprehended by those who have resided, for 
any length of time, within reach of the poison- 
ous atmosphere of scandal in which the foreign- 
ers of Pera and the Greeks of the Fanas seem 
to live free and happy, as if it were the most 
congenial to their souls. 

Of course, as may well be supposed, the obser- 
vations most cutting of all came from the French 
Embassy, where no such favor had been shown; 
and one or two of these observations, the result 








of a childish spite, were repeated by some good- 
natured friend to the sultan; and the tell-tale 
added, to render the story less cutting, while 
exaggerating its importance, ‘‘ That in France, 
these attacks were thought of little consequence, 
and were called simply the art of throwing 
stones in your neighbor’s garden, and that M. 
de T., although throwing his stones rather 
sharply, ought to be excused, since he had not 
hit anybody on the head.” The sultan was 
muck amused at the expression, and more so at 
the awkward patching up of the good-natured 
friend, but said nothing at the time; but on the 
morrow, to the great surprise of the whole 
French Embassy, a small box of red velvet ar- 
rives for M. de T., with a note, full of playful 
irony, in the handwriting so well known to the 
diplomatic circles of Pera, that of the sultan’s 
fair French secretary. They merely said that 
‘‘ Chaque pays a ses usages, and that, although 
the manners of the East were as far distant in 
politeness from those of France as Constantino- 
ple from Paris, yet the sultan was humbly en- 
deavoring, in his great desire to please the 
Feringhees, to imitate that charming urbanity 
and grace which distinguish the French nation 
above all others. But, at present, these efforts 
being still but clumsy and awkward, he hoped 
that M. de T. would receive as it was meant, in 
return for the stones he had thrown with his 
light Frankish hand into the garden of the sul- 
tan, the accompanying pavé, indicative of the 
want of grace and skill which must still for 
a while be characteristic of the attempts of 
an Eastern tyro in the polite arts, a perfect 
knowledge of which can only be acquired in 
Paris.” 

The annoyance experienced by M. de T. can 
be well imagined, for busy tongues had already 
conveyed the history of the tale-bearer and his 
heavy excuse; as well as the curiosity expressed 
by the sultan to know the exact meaning of the 
dicton made use of, The box contained a splen- 
did snuff-box, of the cubic-square shape, known 
to diplomates, in the days of Louis Quinze, by 
the very name of pavé, on account of their shape, 
being covered with diamonds on all sides, and of 
immense value. There can be no doubt that the 
fair secretary, being consulted, had suggested 
this piquant and graceful lesson. She is a lady 
well versed in history, and of a most charming 
wit, and knew perfectly well how great would 
be the wound inflicted by the sultan’s retort.” 
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HUNGARY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF PETEFI. 


BY M. HEILPRIN. 


a 


Tue sun has gone, no star appears— 
How dark it is! no light I see— 

My lamp above is burning still, 
And but my love to Hungary. 


A noble star is patriot’s love, 
And cheering is its placid light; 

My country poor! how few such stars, 
How few are glimm’ring in thy night. 


What is this flick’ring of my lamp? 

What wav’ring, startling glare? what stirs? 
Midnight has struck—ye’re stirring here, 

Oh ye, my nation’s ancestors! 


How radiant these spirits are ! 
As if a sun were each, so bright! 
Well radiant they are—they wear 
A beaming garb of glory’s light. 


Oh Magyar, kept in darkness long! 
At thy forefathers never gaze! 

At those bright suns—thy weakened eyes 
Could never bear their dazzling rays. 


My nation’s mighty ancestors, 
_. Ye sweeping, shaking tempests fleet! 
How often did you crush the pride 

Of Europe bending at your feet! 
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How great was once the Magyar’s might! 


How wide his country’s boundaries! 
The shooting stars of North, East, South, 
They sank into Hungarian seas! 


But long ago it was, alas, . 
When Magyar foreheads laurels bore ; 
An eagle bold is fancy swift, 
And yet it tires so far to soar. 
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So long ago thy laurels shrunk, 
So long is dimmed thy glory’s ray, 
That all thy glory, oh my home, 
Appears but like a charming lay. 


I could not weep so long, but now 
I feel a stealing, trembling tear ; 
Is that a dewdrop of new dawn, 
My home, or of thy evening drear? 


My country’s glory! what wert thou? 
A shooting star from endless height, 

That glitt’ring sank unto the earth, 
And vanished in a gloomy night? 


Or wert—art thou a comet grand, 

That came and shone, and disappeared, 
To reappear in centuries, 

And shine again, admired and feared? 
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THE LOST GLEAM. } 


_—_ 


BY KAREL BOHUMIR. 


es 


You seek once more your Home of Love, 
You close the shining gate ; 

And I must linger here without 
Alone and desolate. 

And gathering round me fearfully, 
I feel my ancient fate. 


She entered in so heavenly fair 
With that last gleam of light ! 

And I am where I was of old 
All lost and in the night; 

And darker, darker grows my doom, 
And heavier its might. 


That Paradise was not for me, 
I am not of that kind, 
W at are those distant weirdly wings 
ar rushing on the wind ? 





Too fast! too fast! what angels leave 
The devil gleans behind. 


Come down, come down, Astarté fair, 
Nor flutter o’er my head; 

Sweet Queen of Sin—the man who once 
Unto thy shrine is led, 

Is ever thine, though to the gate 
Of Heaven he has fled. 


Come down, come down—I see thine eyes 
Oh fascination deep, 

Earth—Heaven, grief—hope—are vanishing 
As in a rapturous sleep; 

And those who will may yearn and pray, 
And those who can may weep. 

—Oh in our moments of despair, 
Temptation buys us cheap. 
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THE RESCUE. 


LOVE AND LUXURY. 


BY MRS. BEULAH C. HIRST. 


“T show you no marvel, but a true picture of daily life.” ANON, 


® Oh, Love and Gold!—how many 
Ye part in every land!” LE Lanp. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘‘ Ou, Clara, I am glad you have come,” ex- 
claimed Anna Ashurst, springing up from the 
piano, where she had been practicing, as her 
friend Clara Weston entered the parlor. ‘‘ My 
new dresses have just arrived, and I am arixious 
you should see them; they are for your wed- 
ding, you know.” 

‘** Let us go up and look at them,” returned 


the blushing Clara. ‘‘I suppose they are in 
your room.” 

‘‘No, indeed,” replied Anna, as she led the 
way up stairs; ‘‘ they will not bear handling too 
freely, and as I knew all the bridesmaids would 
want to see them, I coaxed ma to give up the 
largest spare room to my finery, that I might 
spread it out for inspection. Here we are,” 
continued she, as they entered a lofty chamber 
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and advanced toward the bed on which were 
spread several evening dresses. ‘‘ This is. for 
the wedding night,” said Anna, pointing to a 
dress of white lisse, of gossamer texture, lined 
with white satin ; the upper skirt being flounced 
to the waist, and each flounce trimmed with very 
delicate sprays: of lilies of the valley, and the 
sleeves looped up with the same; while a wreath 
to match rested upon the pillow. 

‘¢ How exquisite,” exclaimed Clara. ** Really, 
Anna, your dress is more charming than mine, 
which I thought perfect until I saw yours.” 

‘‘You flatter me,” said Anna. ‘‘ How can 
you compare my flounces of simple disse, to yours 
of magnificent Honiton? I had set my heart 
on lace flounces, but papa would not give them 
tozme. He says times are so hard I must econo- 
mize—as if a few hundreds could make any dif- 
ference to him—yet he has been very kind. But 
what do you think of this blue dress? It is for 
Elien Harford’s party. And the pink one? I 
shall wear that to Glentworth’s; though I am 
afraid I shall not look so well in pink, asin blue 
or white. This plain white silk is for my own 
party ; and that one with the bouquets in colors, 
I shall reserve for Manderson’s; you know their 
féte will be a splendid affair; they pride them- 
selves on surpassing everybody else. I hoped 
papa would give mea set of diamonds to wear 
on that occasion, but he pleads poverty so piti- 
fully that I must give them up.” 

‘‘You are very fond of dress, are you not ?” 
said Clara, seriously. 

‘¢ Certainly,” replied Anna. ‘‘ Who can blame 
me? I love the beautiful in every form; and 
what can be more lovely than a pretty woman 
with her charms adorned and enhanced by suit- 
able attire? I speak freely to you, Clara, for I 
know you will not misunderstand my motives; 
nor call my frankness vanity. All women know 
what charms they possess, and it is a petty de- 
ceit to affect ignorance of what their mirrors 
tell them every day.” 

‘*You are very fond of fine houses, costly 
equipage, gay society, and all the luxuries of 
wealth, are you not, Anna?” pursued Clara, as 
she sunk into an easy chair. 

‘* For all these things I confess a strong par- 
tiality,” replied Anna, laughingly. ‘I love 
wealth, not for its own sake, but for the luxuries 
it supplies.” 

‘¢ And if I mistake not, you have also a strong 
partiality for Edward Elliot 1” said Clara. ‘Is 
it not so, Anna?” continued she, as- the young 
girl turned quickly away to hide her confusion. 

For a moment Anna hesitated, then suddenly 
approached her friend and seated herself on a 
low stool at her feet. 

‘¢ This, also, I confess,” exclaimed she, while 
her eyes filled with tears; ‘and oh, Clara, you 





know not what sorrow the opposing feelings of 
my heart occasion me. On the one side are 
wealth and all its luxuries—those things \ wich 
from habit have become necessities—and on the 
other my love for Edward, shadowed as‘it is by 
his poverty.” 

‘*Is he very poor, Anna?” 

‘*No,” replied Anna, ‘‘an industrious young 
man who is master of his profession can never 
be considered very poor. And Edward is a good 
physician, I am told; and I have no doubt that 
in time he will rise to eminence,in his profession. 
But it is slow work mounting such a hill of diffi- 
eulties as obstruct a young doctor’s path. Ed- 
ward has been quite successful during the short 
time he has practiced; yet his income does not 
exceed a thousand dollars a year. How could I, 
with my extravagant habits, live on such a 
sum ?”’ 

“If you loved him with sugh devotion as a 
woman should feel toward the man to whom she 
is willing to intrust her happiness, you would 
hardly balance affection so nicely with the ques- 
tion of a few thousands more or less,”’ said Clara. 
‘* Forgive me, Anna, if I speak plainly; but 
your views seem tinged with a mercenary vein 
I should scarcely expect in one so young, and 
one who has never known want. Not that I 
think girls should rush into marriage with fool- 
ish ideas of ‘love in a cottage,’ and utter con- 
tempt for all question as to the capabilities of 
their prospective husbands to supply them with 
the comforts of life; but we all know the indus- 
try and integrity whith characterize Edward 
Elliot ; and it seems to me sueh a man should not 
be balanced in the scale with luxuries, even 
though by habit they have become necessities.” 

‘So I thought,” returned Anna; ‘and lov- 
ing Edward as I do, I would willingly have laid 
aside the trappings of wealth, and consented to 
sharehis humble home. But my mother assures 
me such a course would make us both miserable. 
Father suffered reverses in the early years of 
his married life, and mother. depicts so graphi- 
cally the mortification and misery that pride and 
poverty occasioned my parents, and shows me 
how surely the continued petty annoyances of 
poverty would wear away the affection which 
Edward and I have for each other, that I cannot 
be tempted to run the risk of such a life.” 

‘¢ What will you do?” asked Clara. ‘‘ Years 
must elapse before Elliot can offer you such a 
home as you desire, and can you wait through 
all that dreary time?” 

‘*No indeed,” replied Anna. ‘‘ We love each 
other with that devoted feeling which makes ab- 
sence irksome; I would rather marry him, poor 
as he now is, than wait year after year, with 
that ‘deferred hope which maketh the heart 
sick.’ I hoped papa could assist him with means 
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for speculation; but papa complains of hard 
times; and, in truth, I do not believe Edward 
could have been tempted into such acourse. He 
is one of those straight forward persons who dis- 
like that kind of work; though if papa could 
furnish funds, I should endeavor to persuade 
Edward to try his luck; as it is, I see no hope 
unless he goes to California.” 

«To California!” exclaimed Clara. ‘‘ Well, 
that will be better than turning speculator. 
Anna, I should tremble to persuade the man I 
love to depend on chance instead of honest in- 
dustry. I should fear such a bent of mind 
might lead him beyond the bounds of prudence, 
and, finally, of honesty. Remember how we 
have seen men, once highly esteemed, float down 
this easy channel to the gulf of shame. Has 
Edward resolved to seek the gold mines ?” 

‘‘He is making inquiries,.and will soon de- 
cide,” replied Anna. ‘If he goes, he will start 
in two or three months; and oh, Clara, how I 
tremble and hesitate to bid him go! Often, 
when surrounded by the luxuries of my father’s 
house, and bedecked with these silly gauds, I 
think I am selling my love for them; and am 
ready to throw them aside and trust to love for 
happiness in a more humble sphere. But Ed- 
ward seems unwilling to have me share his pov- 
erty; and mother rails against such folly, and 
bids us wait a few years, for a more perfect as- 
surance of joy. So I suppose Edward must go.” 

‘“‘T would not persuade you in this matter, 
Anna,”’ said Clara; “if you consent to wed a 
poor man, you must resolve to bear cheerfully 
the discomforts of his lot; and then you cannot 
fail to be happy: but if you take to his humble 
home all the whims of pride and vanity, the 
querulousness of disappointed desires, it is far 
better you should remain apart. Think well of 
what you do; and now, good-bye; I have staid 
much longer than I purposed. I have several 
other calls to make. Kiss me, pet, and accept 
my wishes for your welfare.” 

Clara Westor’s marriage took place a few 
weeks later, and as Anna was one of the brides- 
maids, she was so deeply immersed in gay en- 
gagements she had little time to think over her 
own troubles. Meanwhile Elliot quietly made 
his arrangements, and just at the close of the 
bridal festivities, he bade his betrothed a sad 
adieu, and set out in his pursuit of wealth. 


CHAPTER II. 
Three months had elapsed since Clara Weston 
became Mrs. Harland, and a group of callers 
were conversing eagerly in Mr. Ashurst’s draw- 
ing-room. 
‘“‘Such a dreadful thing!” exclaimed Fanny 
Webster; ‘‘to think of Harland’s failing so soon 
after his marriage! Only three months! 





really seems a8 if he must have known he was 
on the verge of bankruptcy when he took his 
wife. And to ensnare poor Clara into his pov- 
erty—it is a shame!” 

“Papa says Harland’s firm was perfectly 
sound at that time,’’ said Anna Ashurst. ‘* His 
embarrassment was caused by the failure of se- 
veral persons who are largely indebted to him; 
and he could not possibly have foreseen such a 
result. Besides, he is not actually a bankrupt, 
he has only asked an extension of his credit; he 
has means at present not available, but which, 
in time, will enable him to pay every dollar; and 
he will continue in business as before.” 

‘* Then why did he give up his beautiful town 
house, with all the magnificent furniture which 
Clara took so much pleasure in selecting ?” asked 
Fanny. 

‘« He has met with great losses,” replied Anna, 
‘‘and will have to economize closely in order to 
pay his debts, and to continue his business.” 

‘How does Clara bear it?” asked Fanny. 

‘‘Nobly,” returned Anna. “It was by her 
desire he sold his house and furniture; and she 
even offered to give up their charming country- 
seat, which, you know was hers before her mar- 
riage; but Harland found he could repay all 
without that sacrifice. So they will make it 
their home throughout the year, until he is 
again prosperous.” 

‘« Poor Clara! I pity her!” said Harriet Glent- 
worth. ‘It is so disagreeable to live in the 
country in the winter. No society, no balls, 
concerts, or operas! How lonely she will be.” 

‘‘Harland gave up his carriage, too, they 
say,” exclaimed Fanny Webster. 

‘‘Yes,” said Anna. ‘*The cars pass very 
near their house, and they can visit the city in 
them. They have also dismissed their waiter, 
gardener, and chambermaid; keeping only the 
cook as maid-of-all-work. Harland thought he 
could not dispense with a gardener, but Clara 
persuaded him to rise two hours earlier every 
morning and attend to the vegetables, while she 
takes entire charge of the flowers. And when 
he is off to the city, she sweeps, dusts, makes 
beds, and then goes down to superintend the 
cooking.” 

‘¢ What a life for Clara!” cried Harriet Glent- 
worth. ‘She was so elegant, so accomplished ! 
the very belle of our circle. What a sad change 
for her!” 

‘¢ She has been admirably trained to meet re- 
verses,” said Anna. ‘‘ Her mother is a singular 
woman; and while she gave Clara every advan- 
tage of education and society, she also taught 
her to perform all domestic duties, and to be as 
thoroughly self-reliant as if she had to make 


_her way unassisted through the world. Why, 
It | 


girls, were it necessary, I believe Clara could 
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start out to-morrow, penniless, and unprotected, 
and sustain herself; and do it with a calmness 
and dignity which would insure esteem; and 
display a refinement and elegance even in busi- 
ness transactions, as readily as when surrounded 
by all the luxuries of life. She inherits her 
mother’s peculiar views, and while she thinks 
women should keep as closely as possible within 
the bounds of their domestic duties, she says 
they should be prepared to act in any emergency 
which might draw them into the more active 
affairs of life.” 

‘‘ Have you seen her since her husband’s mis- 
fortune ?” asked Fanny. 

‘*T visited her yesterday,’’ replied Anna, ‘and 
found her as cheerful as ever. She told me that 
now she is assured Harland will get safely and 
honorably through his difficulties, she is as happy 
as before they occurred. She always scorned 
unnecessary repinings.” 

‘« And sentimental sorrows, too,’’ added Har- 
riet. ‘‘Girls, don’t you remember how angry 
she made Lillian Lyle on that subject ?” 

*¢ Yes, indeed,”’ replied Fanny. ‘‘I have often 
laughed over that matter. I can recall the scene. 
There sat Lillian, with her melancholy look, 
sighing over her fancied romantic griefs, and 
appealing to Clara to participate in her views; 
when Clara declared she thought indulging in 
sentimental woes not only weak and silly, but 
generally the result of ill-health; and added, 
when she felt herself disposed to look on the 
dark side of things, her remedy was to diet her- 
self, and to take active exercise in the open air; 
and finished by saying she believed an hour’s 
ride, on a spirited horse, would drive away all 
the blues in Christendom. Poor Lillian! to my 
dying day I shall never forget her look of hor- 
ror and disgust, She afterward told me she 
considered Clara ‘very coarse-minded,’ Very 
sensible, I thought her, but Lillian would not 
listen to such a thing.” 

‘‘Clara’s mother was just such a sensible 
woman,’ remarked Anna. ‘‘ Mr. Weston was a 
dissipated, tyrannical man, and his wife bore all 
manner of unkindness from him. My mother 
says she knew them at that time, and while all 
of Mrs. Weston’s friends pitied her, they also 
wondered how she could bear so patiently, even 
cheerfully, the trials which she endured. Stu- 
diously silent on the subject of her sorrows, she 
spoke of her husband with perfect respect, and 
treated him with deference: and even when he 
deserted and slandered her, she maintained the 
same quiet dignity, although blamed and sneered 
at for her forbearance. But she had her reward. 
When brought toa bed of sickness, secure in his 
wife’s sense of duty, even though she might not 
retain any affection for him, Weston sent for 
her to minister to him. She hastened to. his 





side, and he died invoking blessings on her who 
had borne far worse than death without a mur- 
mur. To this noble woman Clara owes her 
strength of mind and patient endurance. She 
is a model for us. I wish I could follow in her 
footsteps: but mw’ weaker spirit would faint 
where hers would stand firm.” 

‘‘ Well, I trust we shall never be called upon 
to act as heroines,” exclaimed Fanny. ‘But 
I must not sit here chatting all day. I have 
some shopping to do, and one of my trunks is 
still to be packed. We leave for Newport to- 
morrow. Where do you go this season, Anna ?”’ 

‘*T cannot say,” returned Anna. ‘We shall 
probably board at one of the quiet places along 
the Delaware; for papa says he cannot go far 
from home thissummer. His business demands 
his attention.” 

‘‘] am so sorry,’ exclaimed Fanny: ‘we 
hoped you would join us at Newport. But I 
shall not be ready for to-morrow unless I leave 
you quickly. Good-bye, dear. Pleasant times 
in your quiet retreat; and happy day-dreams 
of him that sigheth amid the golden splendors 
of California for his fair affianced.” 

When the door had closed behind her gay 
visitors, Anna fell into a train of thought tinted 
by the conversation in which she had partici- 
pated. Her own weak hesitation, her love of 
luxury, and shrinking from poverty, arose in 
strong contrast to the conduct of Clara Harland 
amid her altered circumstances; and she 
wondered if when she became a wife, she should 
be able to be as truly a companion and comforter 
in joy and sorrow, as her friend had proven. 
She resolved to commence a new life; to lay 
aside her accustomed indolence, and take an 
active part in domestic duties, to think less of 
dress, and to study economy; so that if Elliot 
returned from a fruitless search for wealth, she 
would be fitted to become a poor man’s wife. 

She was aroused from her reverie by the en- 
trance of her father. She arose to welcome him 
with her accustomed kiss, but a glance at his 
face made her heart bound with sudden alarm. 3 

‘‘Father, dear father,” cried she, ‘‘are you 
ill? What ails you? There, sit on this sofa, 
and I will send James for the doctor.” 

She seized the bell-handle, but her father 
checked her. 

‘¢ Listen, Anna,’’ said he, ‘‘I am not sick— 
at least, it is not that which affects me:—come 
here, child, and let your poor old father tell you 
the sad news which the world will soon know. 
Anna, I am a bankrupt—a beggar !”’ 

‘‘Tt cannot be!” cried Anna, ‘‘ you, papa? 
You who are so rich?” 

‘* Rich no longer,” said Mr. Ashurst; ‘for 
months I have struggled against impending ruin, 
and to-day the crash came, I could not meet my 
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payments, and to-morrow the whole city will 
know of my failure.” 

‘¢Do not think of it, papa,” said Anna; ‘at 
all events strive not to grieve over it. Kemem- 
ber our happiness does not depend on wealth. 
We will live more plainly. You and mamma 
shall have your accustomed comforts, and I will 
make some use of the accomplishments you have 
bestowed on me. I have been too long an indo- 
lent lounger—a butterfly amid a field of labor ; 
—and I had resolved, just before your entrance, 
that I would exert myself to become a useful 
woman.” 

«But your mother—how shall we tell her? 
Anna I—I,” he pressed his hands above his 
heart, threw back his head, closed his eyes, and 
such a strange change passed over his face, 
Anna sprang forward in alarm. With one hand 
she supported his sinking head, while with the 
other she pulled the bell-handle violently. 
‘‘Help! help!” cried she, ‘‘he is dying!” 

In a second the servants rushed into the 
apartment, closely followed by Mrs. Ashurst. 

‘¢ James,” cried Anna, ‘‘run for Dr. Lindsay 
—if heis not at home, get another—any one— 
the nearest. Mamma, your salts. Jane, bring 
water quickly. - Hetty, hand me that sofa cush- 
ion. There—there—” she continued as she 
gently laid her father’s head upon the cushion. 
‘‘Mamma, unfasten his vest, while I remove his 
cravat and collar.” 

‘*He is dead! he is dead!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ashurst, as she placed her hand above his heart. 

‘¢ Not dead, mamma,” said Anna; ‘‘ he is over- 
come and has fainted. Is it not so, Doctor?” 
she continued to Dr. Lindsay, who had just 
entered. 

The physician glanced at the insensible man, 
felt his pulse, placed his hand above his heart, 
and shook his head silently. Mrs. Ashurst 
caught his meaning. and fell fainting to the floor. 

‘Tt cannot be!” cried Anna. ‘‘ Doctor, do 
something—any thing you can do—let him not 
die without an effort to save him.” 

‘¢It is too late,” said the doctor. ‘He has 
suffered slightly from heart disease for several 
years, and now some sudden shock has killed 
him.” 

‘Oh, my father! my father!” cried Anna. 
‘¢ But, doctor, look to my mother: let her not 
fall under the same stroke.” 

‘¢ We will remove her while still insensible,” 
said the doctor. ‘Jane, Hetty, carry your 
mistress to her chamber. She must not revive 
to see this sight again,” continued he, glancing 
at the dead body of Mr. Ashurst. ‘‘ There, Miss 
Anna,” added he, placing his hand on Anna’s 
arm, as she was about to lift her mother from the 
floor, ‘‘ you are not strong enough to carry her. 
Run ahead, and have water and salts ready.” 








Mrs. Ashurst was placed on a bed, and for 
hours she revived from one fainting fit only to 
fall into another, until Anna feared that father 
and mother would both be taken in the same day. 

Distress and confusion reigned through the 
house. Anna was unable to leave her mother, 
and her thoughts dwelt with anguish on her dead 
father, lying unattended. The servants were so 
overcome with grief and fright at Mr. Ashurst’s 
sudden death, and Mrs. Ashurst’s illness, that 
they were incapable of any action. In her 
trouble, Anna suddenly thought of Mrs. Weston, 
and sent James to request her presence. 

Mrs. Weston came immediately, and in a short 
time restored order to the household, and had 
all things properly attended to. 

Late in the evening Mrs. Ashurst revived, and 
wept freely over her loss. Dr. Lindsay gave 
her a composing draught, and-she soon sank into 
a quiet sleep. 

When Anna saw her mother no longer required 
her services, she stole softly from the chamber, 
and sought the apartment where her father had 
been placed. 

Under Mrs. Weston’s care all the necessary 
arrangements had been made for the preserva- 
tion of the body ; and as Anna entered the room, 
through the silence, she heard the constant 
dripping of the water from the ice which sur- 
rounded the corpse, with a kind of nervous hor- 
ror which thrilled her with greater dread than 
even the mournful presence of the dead occa- 
sioned. 

She halted a few seconds, and then suppress- 
ing her hesitation, she uncovered the face of the 
dead, and gazed long at it through her thickly 
falling tears; then carefully covered it again, 
and knelt beside the rude temporary coffin, and 
gave full vent to the grief which, in her mother’s 
presence, she had been compelled to conceal. 

Mrs. Weston saw Anna pass into the room 
where her father lay, and suffered her to weep 
awhile in solitude; but when an hour elapsed, 
and Anna did not retire from the chamber of 
death, she went in pursuit of her. 

She found the poor girl crouching on the floor 
in a perfect agony of tears. She hesitated a mo- 
ment to intrude on her grief, but reflection 
taught her the necessity of doing so. 

«¢ Anna, dear,” said she, as she stood beside 
the mourner, ‘‘come with me. You must not 
stay here any longer; or you will be unable to 
perform the duties which, in your mother’s ill- 
ness, must devolve on you.” 

‘“¢Oh, Mrs. Weston,” exclaimed Anna, ‘I 
cannot leave him. Let me watch over him to- 
night, and to-morrow I shall be more able to 
command my feelings.” 

«This must not be,” said Mrs. Weston, mildly 
but firmly. ‘‘I know, dear, how hard it is to 
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leave our dead, and think of other things; but 
you owe a duty alike to the dead and the living. 
Your mother is sinking under this sudden blow, 
and you must support and comfort her. A 
night’s watch like this would so completely un- 
nerve you, that you would be utterly unable to 
command yourself. Come, child, you need rest, 
and must take it.” 

Anna arose and turned to leave the room, 
but when she reached the door, she suddenly 
flew back to the coffin, and again threw herself 
beside it. “ 

‘¢T cannot leave him—I cannot!’’ cried she. 

‘‘To think that this morning he was alive and 
active, and now he lies there, cold and dead! 
and never, never more shall I hear his dear 
voice, or meet his fond caress. Oh, my father! 
my father! would I had died for thee!” 

For a few moments her moans and sobs 
sounded through the apartment; then she again 
broke forth in lamentations. 

‘‘If he had been long ill, and the life-chords 
had been gently riven, I must have wept wildly, 
but I think I could have resigned him to the 
tomb; but to be taken thus in full life, and 
vigor, without a thought, or moment’s warning! 
oh, why is this? What have we done that we 
should be stricken thus ?” 

‘*Anna,” said Mrs. Weston, through her 
sympathizing tears, ‘‘do you believe in an over- 
ruling Providence ?” 

‘¢Certainly I do,’’ replied Anna, amazed at 
such a question; ‘‘ but why is this permitted ?” 

‘We must not question Deity;” said Mrs. 
Weston, ‘‘ He doeth all things well.” 

‘¢ Under such an affliction we cannot feel what 
at ordinary times we acknowledge to be true,” 
returned Anna. 

‘¢ We should,” said Mrs. Weston; ‘‘ we must, 
if we would be happy. Anna, we know God 
loves us—it is not a mere speculation—we know 
it. He is All-wise, and all the dispensations of 
His providence are for our ultimate happiness. 


«‘ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ;’ 


and we must ‘judge not the Lord by feeble 
sense,’ nor ‘scan his. work. in vain.’ . Anna, 
in such an hour as this, human consolations 
seem worse than useless; but if we can only 
look up to God, and say from our hearts ‘though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;’ the storms 
of life will sweep harmlessly over our heads, 
and the Comforter will come to show us the bow 
of hope amid the clouds.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Weston,” said Anna, ‘‘I believe in 
God, and have always desired to become a 
Christian; but have suffered myself to he so 
carried away by the vanities of life, that I have 
neglected my duty to my Maker. Therefore I 





have not that faith which would enable me to 
trust all unquestioning to His love, as I should.” 

‘* You must pray for it, and strive to practice 
it,” said Mrs. Weston. ‘‘In our hours of hap- 
piness we may look lightly on these things, and 
proudly trust to our own strength; but oh, 
Anna, when our path is beset with sorrows, 
when afflictions gather around us and there 
seems no way of escape, of what avail is then 
our boasted strength? We may bear boldly up, 
smile in the face of sorrow, and say to the 
world ‘I will not weep; you shall not see me 
bend ;’ but, Anna, the heart will break. Pride 
never healed those deeper wounds the world 
cannot see; only the ‘leaves of the Tree of Life, 
given for the healing of the nations,’ can minis- 
ter to the fainting heart. Anna, there was a 
time, when, in silent sorrow, I bore up without 
a& murmur; and proudly felt my own strength 
sufficient to bear the weight of woe which would 
have crushed a weaker spirit. The world never 
saw me tremble beneath the burthen of my grief. 
I would have died sooner than even have acknow- 
ledged my misery; but all the while I felt my 
heart breaking; unspoken sorrow soonest kills. 
I knew my health was giving way, and rejoiced 
in the hope that death would relieve me from 
care; sternly resolving to ‘die and make no 
sign’ of the agony which was eating away life’s 
energies. I thought I was acting a brave part, 
and exulted in my power of endurance. But in 
a happy hour the scales fell from my eyes, and 
I learned to throw aside my confidence in earthly 
strength, and to trust wholly to a Saviour’s ten- 
der love; and then I found the true source of 
strength. His love led me through the ordeal, | 
not proudly, or exultantly, but with a perfect 
trust, a holy happiness which cheered my weary 
soul, and made joy and sorrow alike acceptable 
when borne as the ordinances of God’s provi- 
dence. This is the faith and love you need. 
Your path henceforth, will be a thorny one. 
Will you not seek support and comfort where 
alone they can be found ?”’ 

‘*T will try,” said Anna, ‘“ for oh, how sadly 
I need strength to bear this sorrow submissively.”’ 

“TI trust you will find it;” returned Mrs. 
Weston. ‘‘ But it is very late. You must re- 
tire and try to rest. Come, Anna,” 

Anna suffered herself to be led away, and 
retired to her chamber, where, completely ex- 
hausted by the violence of her emotions, she 
soon fell into a profound sleep. 

Mrs. Ashurst awoke next day, only to renew 
her tears and lamentations. Anna feared the 
effect a second shock might have upon her 
mother, and concealed the fact of her father’s 
bankruptcy, and their consequent poverty ; but 
when Mrs. Ashurst gave orders for a magnificent 
funeral, Anna tried to restrain her, knowing 
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their means would not permit such extravagance; 
she stated that her father had met with heavy 
losses, that their means would probably be lim- 
ited; and therefore they should exercise close 
economy; but her mother would not heed her, 
and Anna was compelled to yield. 

CHAPTER III. 

Soon after the death of Mr. Ashurst his busi- 
ness affairs were arranged; and it was found he 
was totally insolvent; his property would not 
cover his liabilities. His creditors, feeling for 
the double misfortune of his family, yielded his 
handsome furniture and plate to their use. 
Anna immediately disposed of the greater por- 
tion of it, reserving only a few of the plainest 
articles, such as were suited to their altered 
circumstances. After paying the servants’ 
wages, and defraying the funeral expenses, 
which were very heavy, she found but a small 
sum remained, and immediate exertion on her 
part was necessary. 

She was competent to teach music, embroidery, 
French, and Italian; and as it was now autumn, 
and her gay friends were returning to the city, 
she hoped to find employment among them ; but 
though they all loved her, and sympathized with 
her sorrows, and applauded her efforts to main- 
tain herself, they could give her few pupils; 
their children being already established in 
fashionable schools where these things were 
taught. She was, however, known to be skill- 
ful in moulding fruit and flowers in wax; and 
in her palmy days she had ornamented her 
tables with evidences of her taste and ability. 
Those who desired to help her, gave liberal or- 
ders for baskets and vases of fruit and flowers ; 
and she was soon deep in the mysteries of mould- 
ing, coloring, and arranging her dainty work. 

Making wax fruit is, however, a very un- 
healthy employment, and Anna desired to find a 
more safe occupation. Through Mrs. Weston’s 
influence she obtained a few pupils in music and 
French, and trusted that in time her reputation 
as a teacher would bring her a larger number. 

Mrs. Ashurst’s health was feeble; she was 
fastidious and sensitive, and could not brook 
the annoyances of her altered position. Her 
pride recoiled at seeing Anna earning her daily 
bread, and she jealously watched their friends, 
to see if in word or look they betrayed a changed 
feeling toward her and her daughter. 

The world is not half so bad as it is generally 
represented. It rarely deserts those who are 
worthy of esteem; and while Anna was prepared 
to find her friends change with her circum- 
stances, she was gratefully surprised to see that 
they were as kindly attentive to her in her pov- 
erty as in her prosperity. But this did not pre- 
vent her from feeling the discomforts of her lot. 





Her mother retained her old tastes, and refused 
to economize while she had means to purchase 
luxuries; so Anna’s hardly earned money was 
spent far too freely, and as the winter advanced, 
and orders for wax fruit and flowers came in very 
rarely, she found herself frequently compelled 
to do without even some of the necessities of 
life—not those luxurious fancies which she had 
once deemed necessaries—but the real wants of 
humanity. 

She saw, as her poverty increased, that her 
mother became more irritable, and gradually she 
herself grew despondent. Her memory reverted 
to past scenes, when life flowed on like a beau- 
tiful dream ; and she felt like one suddenly cast 
out from light and joy into chilling gloom. She 
was careless of the lessons of faith which Mrs. 
Weston had endeavored to instill into her mind. 
and set her heart on earthly things. She pon- 
dered over past pleasures and sorrows, thought 
of Elliot’s love, and their separation; of her 
father’s affection, and his sudden, dreadful 
death; of her mother’s previous happiness and 
present discontent; and whenever she asked 
herself what had wrought this change, the an- 
swer was, ‘‘ the loss of wealth.’’ So she learned 
to regard money as the one object necessary to 
her happiness, and, from dwelling on its gifts, . 
she longed for them with a craving which de- 
stroyed what comfort she might have enjoyed, 
magnifying her wants and troubles into sore 
evils. 

While in this state of mind, a letter came from. 
Elliot, in reply to one in which she had informed. 
him of her father’s failure and death. He told 
her pe had been only partially successful in his 
search for gold; so far only a few thousands 
rewarded his labor; and these he had transmit- 
ted to a friend in Philadelphia for investment. 
They were quite at her service, and he begged 
her to permit him to anticipate the privilege of 
ministering to her comforts, which he trusted 
would some day be his ; and added he should now 
work with renewed zeal to hasten the time when 
he could reinstate her in her accustomed sphere. 

Anna’s first impulse on reading Elliot’s letter, . 
was to recall him to his home, and bid him use 
his small fortune to aid him in establishing him- 
self in his profession; while as his wife she - 
would practice the most rigid economy to make 
his income meet their wants. When, however, 
in the dim vista of the future, she saw them 
both toiling, striving, and writhing amid the. 
petty annoyances of poverty, her heart failed. 
her, and she resolved to wait at any hazard 
until he grew rich. So’she wrote to him, thank- 
ing him gratefully for his kind offer, but de- 
clining to use his means; carefully concealing 
her present need; and ntnongly urging him te. 
persist in his pursuit of wealth. 
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Toward the close of the winter Anna found 
she was overtasking herself. The long walks to 
attend her pupils, the tiresome hours of teach- 
ing, followed by close application to labor when 
at home, together with the desponding anxiety 
which continually oppressed her, formed too 
great a burthen for one unaccustomed to toil. 
She was like a butterfly in harness; weary, 
weak, and crushed by unexpected chains. 

When the bright spring days dawned, and she 
bent over her work while the soft south wind 
swept her cheek, and she longed to be, as of old, 
out among the green fields, and nestling flowers, 
just peeping forth, her spirits gave way, and 
the blinding tears continually obstructed her 
toil; while her heart bitterly cried out against 
her troubles; and continually there arose in her 
mind the eager, anxious longing for the joys 
and comforts of the past. 

Amid her poverty and weakness, for months 


-she had vainly looked for letters from Elliot; 


and at last a vague fear of his death, or incon- 


-stancy, arose in her mind. Just then a great 


temptation beset her. There came one whom 
she had known in happier days, and who then 
had loved, amd sought to win her. She had re- 
jected him, an@with a faithful, enduring affec- 
tion, he had watched her through her trials, 
and now again came forward and tendered her 
his:hand and fortune. Mrs. Ashurst warmly 
espoused the suitor’s cause; spoke harshly of 
Elliot’s neglect, insisted that he was unfaithful ; 
and showed Anna how truly Mr. Gilmore loved 
her; and reminded her that he could replace 
her amid all the splendors of her former state. 
But though Anna was weak, and shrank from 
trials, she was too true-hearted to sell herself 
deliberately for gold; and steadily refused to 
accede to her mother’s wishes. 

One sunny April morning Clara Harland visit- 
ed her friend. She had been in the city but a 
few times during the winter, and had therefore 
seen very little of Anna’s mode of living: from 
Mrs. Weston ‘she learned how matters stood at 
Mrs. Ashurst’s; but she was not prepared to 
find Anna looking so pale and wobegone. 

Anna was drawn into speaking freely to her 
ffriend; and Clara soon saw that the poor girl 
ould not long endure such a life as that through 
which she had passed since her father’s death. 

** Anna,” said Mrs. Harland, suddenly, ‘‘ were 
syou ever at Oceanville ?” 

‘*No,” said Anna. ‘During poor papa’s time, 
we ‘frequented only the fashionable watering- 
places; and Oceanville was not then named 
among them.” 

+‘ Yes, it is a new place,” said Clara; ‘‘ but it 
is now 80 easily accessible by railroad, that it is 
vapidly improving and growing into favor. 
What I was about to say in connection with 





Oceanville, is this. You cannot endure the life 
you have lately led. It will kill you. At Ocean- 
ville, you can get a pretty cottage for a moderate 
sum; and with a little additional outlay, you 
can furnish it neatly. You can fill your house 
with boarders during the bathing season, at a 
good price ;‘and might lay aside enough during 
the summer to supply you through the remainder 
of the year. You would have much toil, and 
some discomfort ; but it would be far better than 
your present precarious way of living.” 

‘*T would gladly accept such a method of 
earning a livelihood,” replied Anna, ‘but I 
have not the means to furnish a house, even if I 
could obtain one.” 

‘«T will supply the means, and you can repay 
me at your leisure,” said Clara. ‘If your 
mother will consent to go, I will also attend to 
getting a house. Mr. Harland has several 
friends who have built at Oceanville, and some 
of them may have cottages to rent, or can give 
information relative to any which may be vacant. 
Ah, here is your mother,” she exclaimed as Mrs. 
Ashurst came out of her apartment. 

When the greetings were over, Mrs. Ashurst 
was made acquainted with the proposed plan, 
and readily acceded to it; and Clara left, prom- 
ising to return soon with all the information she 
could obtain. 

A week later, she came again in high spirits, 
announcing that a pretty house was offered at a 
moderate rent: and persuaded Anna to take an 
excursion to Oceanville, to judge for herself. 

When they arrived at the seaside, they were 
surprised to find themselves in the midst of a 
thriving town which had sprung up like magic 
along the sandy beach. On every side laborers 
were at work, clearing, grading, and building; 
while the unceasing music of the mighty ocean 
fell calmly, steadily on the ear, above the con- 
fused sounds of human industry. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The cottage was taken, and in less than a 
month Mrs. Ashurst and Anna were established 
therein. Their friends and former associates 
exerted strong influence in their behalf, and 
boarders flocked to Mrs. Ashurst’s weeks before 
the regular season commenced; and by the mid- 
dle of June, every room in the house was 
occupied. 

Mrs. Ashurst was gratified by the attention 
of her friends, and finding they treated her with 
the same deference she had received in brighter 
days, her spirits were refreshed, while the pure 
sea air restored her health. 

Anna was glad to see her mother so well con- 
tented; and taking upon herself the duties of 
hostess, she concealed the thousand daily cares 
of her position. Constant, active occupation, 
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that sovereign remedy for sorrow, left her no 
time to pine over the past; and when a letter 
came from Elliot, accounting for his long silence 
by the fact that he had been working in a new 
placer, far distant from the cities, where he had 
no opportunity of mailing a letter, and assuring 
her of his continued affection, and giving glowing 
accounts of his prosperity, she felt that after all, 
she could be happy in quite an humble sphere. 

When the cold winds of autumn drove the gay 
throng back to their city homes, Anna had 
leisure for thought; and in her long walks on 
the beach, where, in the solitude of nature, the 
mingled voices of the air and ocean called up all 
the nobler feelings, and shamed the petty follies 
of humanity, she submitted herself to a rigid 
self-examination. She saw what she really had 
been; and was shocked to find, that, with all 
her delicacy and refinement, with all her pride 
and intelligence, in the inmost recesses of her 
heart she had set up a shrine to Mammon, at 
which her better feelings had been szcrificed. 
Her pride revolted at the picture, and doubted 
the truth; but when she asked herself why Elliot 
was risking life for wealth, and why in her mis- 
fortunes she had been so miserable, she was 
forced to confess it was because she could not be 
happy without the luxuries gold only could give. 
And when she came to a later period of her ex- 
perience, and saw how a willing heart and busy 
hands had added to her content, during the past 
summer, she felt if she could sooner have laid 
aside her pride and indolence, she might have 
been happy, even in poverty. 

With better thoughts, came memories of Mrs. 
Weston’s teachings; and she shuddered to see 
how impiously she had questioned God’s de- 
crees; and how she had rebelled and refused to 
‘¢kiss the rod.” Crushed and humiliated in her 
own esteem, meekly, and truly penitent she con- 
fessed her sins, and prayed for that faith which 
trusts all to Infinite mercy; and He who “ will 
not break the bruised reed” heard and answered 
her prayer; and she went on her way rejoicing. 

She wrote to Elliot, telling him all; entreat- 
ing his immediate return; assuring him she 
would be content with the humblest home he 
could offer her; and added, that she now saw 
how mercifully she had been afflicted, that her 
heart might be cleansed from its impurities, and 
made true and pure. 

Anna explained her new views to her mother; 
and though, at first, Mrs. Ashurst scorned them, 
the daily life of her daughter taught her a con- 
stant lesson, and gradually she came to a know- 
ledge of the truth. 

During the summer, Anna had made many 
excursions through the country, seeking supplies 
for the table, and in this way became acquainted 
with the native inhabitants of the coast. She 





found them rough, hardy and independent, but 
her gentleness soon won their admiration, and 
they became less shy of-her than they usually 
are of ‘‘ city folks.” So when Ben Hammond’s 
poor consumptive wife found her three children 
all ill of scarlet fever, and the women in the 
neighborhood kept away from a foolish fear of 
infection, as a last resort, she ventured té ask 
Miss Ashurst if she would relieve her by watch- 
ing them‘a single night. 

Anna responded promptly, by hastening to 
the honse of affliction, and when she found how 
Mrs. Hammond had toiled and struggled with 
her feeble strength, she felt ashamed that she 
had taken so little care to learn of her neigh- 
bor’s troubles, and to relieve them. 

Ben Hanffhond was an industrious fisherman, 
and, as most of the men of the coast are, was a 
bold wrecker when unhappy occasion demanded 
such services. Anna had heard many instances 
of Ben’s strength and daring, and as she saw 
the man who had braved the ocean in it wildest 
fury, and saved from its grasp many human 
lives, bending tearfully over a moaning child, 
completely unnerved by the presence of a danger 
he could not combat, and the need of gentle 
services his strength could not give, her heart 
was touched, and she was anxious to render to 
this poor couple a portion of the kindness they 
had always shown to the sufferers on their 
shores. 

Anna was one of those women who have a 
natural talent for nursing; such an expression 
may excite a smile, but whoever has seen differ- 
ent persons in the sick room, some anxiously 
busy, but noisy, awkward, and restless, and 
others quiet, gentle, and thorough, will readily 
recognize a capability for nursing as a talent 
requiring a refinement and delicacy never wholly 
acquired. She spent a part of each day in min- 
istering to the sick children, and alternated the 
night watches with Mrs. Hammond and a neigh- 
bor who, encouraged by Anna’s example, offered 
her services. The sufferers soon learned to 
love her, and welcomed her presence at their 
bedsides with such manifestations of joy as often 
brought tears to her eyes. 

The children recovered, and the whole family 
regarded their gentle neighbor as little less than 
an angel. Mrs. Hammond was loud in her 
praise. Ben said very little, but whenever he 
returned from a fishing excursion, the finest 
oysters and fish were selected and carried to 
Miss Ashurst; and when, occasionally, a few 
terrapins were caught, two or three of the best 
were laid aside, which no price, however high, 
could purchase—they, too, were for Miss 
Ashurst. Anna felt embarrassed by his well- 
meant kindness, and hesitated to accept his 





offerings without some remuneration, but he 
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seemed so wounded by her refusal that thence- 
forth she did not decline the tokens of his grati- 
tude, but endeavored to repay his family in a 
manner which would not jar upon his feelings. 

So the autumn passed, until the cold storms 
of November swept around the coast. Anna 
shuddered as she listened to the sharp whistling 
of the wind, and the terrible roar of the sea as 
it broke with a firm, strong, yet subdued sound 
upon the strand, making the earth tremble with 
its rage; and she saw how utterly incapable 
words are of expressing a war of the elements, 
and thought how little the distant dwellers in the 
city comprehended the fearful fury of a wintry 
storm on the seaside. They see the ocean only 
in midsummer, when the earth and air wear 
their most genial aspect, when even the great 
Atlantic puts on its fairest face to greet its 
visitors, and laughs and glitters in the sun’s 
rays, as it leaps forward to clasp youth and 
beauty in its embrace; but place the gay crowd 
who in summer gladly rush into its foaming 
breakers, along its strand during its wintry 
rage, and they will tremble and seek to hide 
from its fury, deeming the very earth on which 
it beats an unsafe resting place. 

One morning, late in November, while walk- 
ing on the beach, Anna saw Hammond approach- 
ing, but so absorbed was he in watching the 
sky, that he did not perceive her until she stood 
near him. , 

‘¢Good-morning, Miss Ashurst,’”’ said he, re- 
spectfully. ‘‘I am afraid we shall soon have 
some trouble here. That sky tells bad tales to 
an old wrecker like me.’ 

‘¢ What do you fear ?’’ asked Anna, anxiously, 
as there arose in her memory strange, sad tales 
she had heard of danger and death on the coast. 

‘«There is a great storm brewing,” said Ham- 
mond, ‘‘and if any vessels are nearing the coast 
you may see such sights as never met your eyes 
before. I have lived on this beach fifty years— 
long before the crowd of summer sight seers 
who flocked here a few months since, and have 
fled, like birds, to their winter retreats, ever 
dreamed of its existence—from my boyhood I 
have been a wrecker, and have seen many goodly 
ships destroyed, and many strong men struggle 
and die in these waters, yet I cannot look on 
such a scene without a dreadful sense of horror. 
One of these city fops who would scream at the 
pinch of a crab’s claws, and die of fear if lost 
on a stormy night upon these sands, told me he 
thought I might become used to shipwreck, and 
mind it no more than he would a pleasure party. 
But it is not so; and though it may sound wo- 
manly and weak, I cannot see the poor souls 
struggling for life, without thinking how many 
must be lost, and that each has somewhere those 
who love and mourn them.” 





‘* Your feelings honor your heart,” said Anna; 
‘‘but why do you fear the coming storm will be 
such a fearful one ?”’ 

‘‘We who dwell on the coast learn to watch 
the sea and sky, and to read their signs,” replied 
Hammond; ‘and though I cannot tell you just 
how I know it, I am rarely mistaken; and if I 
judge truly, we will have such a storm as has 
not blown lately. . You had better not walk far, 
miss, for it will fall soon.” 

Anna heeded his injunction and shortened her 
walk; but before she reached her home the 
wind which had been blowing fitfully deepened 
into a strong steady gale, and she was hardly 
under shelter when the rain poured down. The 
storm rapidly increased in violence, and, ner- 
vously anxious, Anna frequently sought a win- 
dow in the upper part of the house, looking 
toward the ocean, expecting, yet fearing to see 
some fated ship approaching the shore; but the 
day passed, and the evening fell, without her 
anticipations being realized. 

She was restless, and slept lightly ; late in 
the night she heard a sudden, sharp sound, 
mingling with the booming of the breakers ; she 
sprang up, and listened; again, and again she 
heard it, and knew it must be a minute gun—a 
signal of distress. 

She opened the window, and looked toward 
the sea. The rain had ceased, but the night 
was dark, and the wind blew violently ; through 
the gloom came the frequent sound of the alarm 
gun, and she looked anxiously up and down the 
beach to see if any help came; far up the shore 
she saw a glimmer of light, and presently 
several men passed, with lanterns and torches, 
on their way to the wreck. Directly another 
company approached, closely followed by a group 
of women and children, all hastening to the 
scene of danger. 

Anna felt an eager impulse to follow them, 
and hastily closing the window, she turned to 
her mother, who, by this time was awake, and 
quickly explained what had occurred. Mrs. 
Ashurst arose, and they both dressed; but 
while her mother put on her ordinary clothing, 
Anna attired herself very warmly, and then 
went up stairs to summon their servant; she 
found the girl already up, and looking out the 
window toward the scene of disaster. 

‘*Come, Mary,” said Anna ‘‘let us look to the 
fires, and have all things in readiness in case 
any of these poor shipwrecked people need our 
assistance.” 

‘¢ Law, miss,’’ exclaimed Mary, ‘‘ you talk as 
if you had been used to wrecks all your life; 
and here I, who have seen a dozen, stand gaping 
out the window without once thinking we should 
have fires and blankets ready.” 

‘*If you will attend to the kitchen fire, I will 
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see to the one in the dining-room,” said Anna; 
‘‘and then, if you will accompany me, we will 
go down to the strand.” 

‘Certainly, miss,” returned Mary; ‘but I 
am afraid you cannot stand such astorm as this; 
why, bless you, the wind would nearly blow you 
away.” 

‘¢T will risk that danger,” said Anna. 

The fires were soon attended to, and blankets 
laid in readiness. Then Mrs. Ashurst reluc- 
tantly consented to suffer Anna to go down to 
the wreck, adding many cautions about the dan- 
ger of exposing herself. 

When she reached the strand, the day was 
dawning, and by the faint light she saw the 
vessel fast on a sand-bar quite distant from the 
shore. She was rocking to and fro, while the 
sea continually swept her decks. Her cargo had 
been thrown overboard to lighten her, and boxes 
and bales were floating around, which, when 
washed ashore, were immediately drawn up to a 
place of safety. When the light became clearer, 
by the aid of a spy-glass which some one loaned 
her, Anna saw groups of human beings throng- 
ing the deck of the wreck, clinging to the spars, 
rigging, and whatever else afforded support, and 
looking anxiously toward the shore for relief. 
Occasionally, as a heavy wave swept the decks, 
one and another of the sufferers would be carried 
into the foaming surf; most of them had lashed 
themselves to such buoyant articles as promised 
protection amid the waters, and some floated 
ashore, while others were borne out by retreai- 
ing waves beyond the vision of the sympathizing 
watchers on the shore. Those who reached the 
land were quickly released from their rude life- 
preservers, and carried to the neighboring 
houses, where every exertion was made to re- 
store animation. Anna repeatedly offered her 
house for the use of the afflicted, and tendered 
her services for their benefit; but, while the 
shoremen appreciated her kindness, they re- 
minded her she was a stranger to such scenes 
and duties, and their wives and daughters could 
more readily assist the suffering, because they 
were more familiar with the remedies used on 
such occasions. 

Meanwhile, the brave wreckers were doing all 
in their power toward assisting those still cling- 
ing to the wreck. The life-boats were brought 
to the strand, and placed in readiness. They 
then tried to throw a line from a mortar on 
board the ship, but she lay so far from the shore, 
and the opposing wind was so strong, they found 
it impossible to do so. 

They signaled those on the ship to throw a 
line from her decks. After a long delay in pre- 
paring the line by attaching small buoys or 
casks, by way of floats, it was thrown over. 





The people crowded to the edge of the surf, and 


watched the effort with breathless anxiety. The 
line was slowly let out from the ship, and as the 
waves tossed the floats about, they gradually 
bore them toward the shore. Slowly they ap- 
proached, and were almost within reach of the 
wreckers, when some heavy article of the ship’s 
cargo struck against the line and broke it a short 
distance from the ship. Another attempt was 
made, followed by another failure; and having 
no more materials for the purpose, the crew of 
the Victoria gave up in despair, and signaled 
the shoremen they could do no more, but de- 
pended for safety entirely on them. 

Ben Hammond, who throughout had been un- 
tiring in his exertions, now gathered a few of 
the bravest men, and tried to force the life- 
boats through the strong surf; but, after many 
attempts, in which their lives were greatly im- 
periled, they were compelled to withdraw the 
boats and wait until the wind abated, when they 
hoped to be able to board the wreck. 

Some of the men retired to their homes to re- 
fresh and rest themselves, others kindled fires 
along the beach, and, seated beside them, par- 
took of the food which was brought for their 
use, meanwhile watching opportunities to assist 
any who might be floated ashore. 

Disengaged from his self-imposed duties, 
Hammond approached Anna, and respectfully 
saluted her. 

‘* Have you learned the name of yonder ship?” 
asked she. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Hammond, ‘‘they told us through 
the trumpet she is called the Victoria, and hails 
from Liverpool.” 

‘Ts there no hope for those on board?” said 
she. ‘‘Cannot something yet be done to aid 
them ?” 

‘‘ Not until this gale is over, which will not be 
before mid-day,” replied Hammond; “and un- 
less that ship be a stanch craft, she will give 
way before that time. But, Miss Ashurst, you 
should not stand so long in this damp, cold air. 
Why, even Mary, there, is looking blue and 
shivering.” 

Anna’s interest in the scene had hitherto 
caused her to forget her mother’s anxiety and 
her own discomfort, as well as Mary’s—on be- 
ing thus reminded, she immediately returned 
home. 

About noon the wind abated its violence, and 
afew hours later it was comparatively calm, 
and the wreckers resumed their efforts. After 
much difficulty, boats were brought beside the 
wreck to take off those on board. The crowd 
which thronged the decks rushed toward the 
boats, but the captain and crew, aided by a 
young man, a passenger, drove them back, de- 
claring the women and children must first be 
saved. These were soon placed in the boats, 
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except the captain’s wife, who refused to leave 
the ship while her husband remained on board. 
The male passengers came next in order, and 
finally the crew. The young man who assisted 
in preserving order would not enter the boat 
until others were in safety; and when the re- 
mainder of the crew sprang into the last boat, 
he, the captain, and the wife and child of the 
latter, stood upon the deck of the wreck. 

‘¢There is still room for one,” cried Ham- 
mond, who commanded the boat. ‘Captain, 
hand your wife on board—be quick. The ship 
seems breaking—and she will have a poor chance 
in the sea with that baby in her arms.” 

‘‘7 will not leave him,” said the wife. ‘If 
one must die, we will both go together.” 

‘‘ Think of our child,” urged the captain. 

*“*T do, I do,” sobbed she, ‘*but I will not 
leave you.”’ 

‘¢ Comrades,” exclaimed Hammond, ‘‘ we must 
try to take both. Can we manage it?” 

‘*No! no!” cried those on board. ‘* Push 
off—we are nearly sinking now. The breakers 
are filling the boat with water—push off.” 

‘¢ Not until that woman is aboard,” said Ham- 
mond. ‘‘Sink or swim, she shall not be left. 
Madam,” continued he, ‘‘ give me your child. 
The boat shall not leave witho:* your husband.” 

‘Will you go?” said she, entreatingly, to 
her husband. 

‘¢ The boat will not hold us all,” said he, ‘and 
I cannot leave a stranger on my ship when I de- 
sert it. Do you go, sir,” continued he, turning 
to the young man, ‘‘you are a passenger, and 
have worked like a hero to save others. My 
wife and I will wait until the boat returns.” 

‘‘The ship may break in fragments before 
that time—and how can you protect both wife 
and child in such a surf. Be assured, I will not 
save my life at the peril of three others, You 
must go. Make haste, sir. Your delay is en- 
dangering us all.” 

‘Be quick, there,” shouted those in the boat, 
‘‘or we must push off without you.” 

Thus urged, the captain helped his wife into 
the boat, and sprang in after her. 

«‘ Take him, too,” cried he, looking toward the 
solitary man left on the wreck. 

‘*No! no!” shouted the crew, “‘ another pound 
would sink the boat.” 

**Tt cannot be,” said Hammond, “we are too 
heavily loaded now. One more would sink all. 
He is a brave fellow, and shall be saved if it is 
possible.” 

**Poor fellow!” said the captain, ‘‘ only three 
days ago I took him off a sinking steamer.” 

‘¢Ah!” said Hammond, ‘*I wondered why 
you had so many on your ship.” 

‘¢The Union, from the Isthmus, with the Cali- 
fornia passengers on board, was wrecked at sea,”’ 





said the captain, ‘“‘and attracted by the signal 
of distress, I bore down upon her, and took the 
survivors aboard, little thinking then my good 
ship would so soon be also wrecked. This storm 
struck us yesterday—the passengers were per- 
fectly panic-stricken—some acting like madmen 
in their frantic fear. Others selfishly striving 
to secure their gold, heedless of the good of their 
companions. This young man worked night and 
day as faithfully as my best sailors, and spent 
his few moments of rest in striving to reassure 
those around him. This morning he even strip- 
ped off his coat to wrap about a shivering wo- 
man, and has been all day exposed to the cold. 
You saw how he refused to save himself while 
any were left in danger—and to think we were 
compelied to leave him! If he is lost, I shall 
never forgive myself.” 

When the boat reached the shore, the passen- 
gers were quickly landed, but as it was pushed 
off, the captain again sprang aboard. 

‘‘T must go with you to seek him,” said he, in 
answer to Hammond’s inquiring look. ‘ Pray 
God the ship has held out to this time. Her 
timbers were sadly shattered by the breakers.” 

He looked anxiously toward the wreck, but 
the shades of night were falling, and he could 
only see it dimly in the distance. ~ 

‘What is that?” cried Hammond, as he saw 
something floating between them and the ship. 
‘‘A spar, as I live!” continued he, ‘and a man 
lashed to it !” 

‘¢Tt is he!” exclaimed the captain. ‘The 
ship has parted. See! only two of her masts 
are visible.” 

A few moments brought them beside the float- 
ing man. Hammond leaned over the side of the 
boat and caught him, the captain quickly cut 
the cords which bound him to the fragment of 
the spar, and they lifted him into the boat. 

‘¢ Now for the shore!” cried Hammond. 

The captain supported the insensible man, 
while Hammond endeavored to resuscitate him ; 
but in vain—he showed no signs of animation. 

“Poor fellow!” said the captain. ‘* How 
young and handsome he is! There will be great 
grief in some fond hearts, should he die.” 

When the boat reached the shore, Hammond 
jumped out, and assisted by the captain, lifted 
the pale, inanimate body to the shore, and laid 
it on thesand, while he helped the men draw 
the boat up on the beach. 

‘‘Captain,” said he, ‘‘look to your wife and 
child, I will take care of this man. Smith, 
Ellet, bear us a hand, let us take him to my 
house. Friends, clear the way.” 

As the crowd opened to give them passage, 
Anna, who had returned to the strand, caught a. 
glimpse of the pale, cold face of the shipwrecked 
man, fully displayed by the light of a brand 
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some one had taken from the fire and held above 
the group. Quick as lightning she sprang for- 
ward and knelt beside him. The men who were 
about to lift him from the earth let go their hold, 
and stood in silentsurprise. Another look made 
Anna’s fear a terrible certainty. 

‘‘Edward! Edward!’ cried she. ‘‘ Dead! and 
for my fault!. My God! I am justly punished !” 

‘*Not dead, we hope, Miss Ashurst,’’ said 
Hammond; ‘‘men have revived who have been 
in the water much longer than he has.” 

‘¢Oh, Hammond!” cried Anna, ‘‘save him! 
They say you are skillful, and have saved many. 
Bring him quickly to our house, and try to re- 
store him.” 

They carried him to Mrs. Ashurst’s, and laid 
him before the kitchen-fire, which was burning 
brightly, and commenced their efforts to resusci- 
tate him. 

‘‘Mary, bring blankets,” said Hammond, 
‘‘and you, Miss Ashurst, get some brandy; and 
then, if you please, leave the room. We must 
undress him, and wrap him in warm blankets. 
I will tell you when he revives.” 

Anna did as she was bid, and when the door 
was closed, waited anxiously for some sound to 
betoken Elliot’s restoration to vitality. As the 
moments passed, and no such tidings greeted her 
ears, her agony became intolerable—she paced 
the hall, wringing her hands, and silently pray- 
ing for help—then she rushed out and knelt on 
the sand, begging with agonized entreaty that 
God would spare him. Oh! how contemptible 
seemed the gilded toys she had longed for, beside 
this precious humanlife! How she hated them, 
and regretted the cupidity which made her place 
the man she truly loved in such a fearful strait. 

She went back to the door, and heard Ham- 
mond say, ‘‘ Tell Miss Ashurst he breathes.” 
And with a grateful cry of joy, she fell on her 
knees, and again prayed that Elliot might live; 
then she arose and passed out into the open air, 
and walked up and down, her heart ascending in 
voiceless entreaty, but striving to acquiesce in 
the will of God, whatever that might be. Far 
down the beach she saw the fires gleaming, and 
here and there, farther toward the inland, lights 
twinkled, showing the wreckers were passing to 
and fro on their errands of mercy. 

Directly the kitchen-door opened, and Ham- 
mond called her. She ran to him, and he led 
her into the room, where, on a couch formed of 
quilts and blankets, lay Elliot, warmly wrapped 
and breathing regularly, though feebly. 

‘Saved! saved!” cried Anna, as she knelt 
beside him, ‘‘Father, I thank Thee!” 

She bent her head and kissed his forehead. 
Elliot opened his eyes and glanced around with 
a half-conscious look; but when his gaze rested 
on Anna, a smile passed over his face, and his lips 





moved, She could not restrain herself, but 
sobbed aloud for joy, while Mrs. Ashurst and 
Mary wept in sympathy; and even the storm- 
beaten men who stood around, turned away to 
hide the gathering tears. 

‘¢Come, comrades, we must go,” said Ham- 
mond, huskily, ‘‘ there are others who need our 
attention. Miss Ashurst,’’ continued he, ‘he is 
safe, and we must look to the others. Let him 
lie where he is for the present, and when he is 
able to talk, do not let him say too much, I will 
come back, when I can, to see how he gets along.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Hammond, how can I thank you ?” 
said Anna, taking his hand. ‘And you, sirs,” 
continued she looking toward the others, ‘‘ have 
my deepest gratitude. I trust Heaven will re- 
ward you for your unselfish kindness,” 

‘* Tt is nothing—it is nothing,” said they. 

*¢ You owe me no thanks, Mrs, Ashurst,” ex- 
claimed Hammond. ‘I can never repay you 
for your kindness to my poor wife and children.” 

Next day Elliot was so far recovered as to be 
able to sit up and converse freely. His first in- 
quiry was about his fellow sufferers; and when 
assured that they were kindly cared for, and 
preparations were already in progress to give 
the dead, christian burial; he referred to his 
personal history. He explained his presence on 
the ill-fated steamer, by stating that he had met 
with great success at the mines, and had re- 
turned to San Francisco on his way home, when 
Anna’s letter reached him; and he continued 
his journey, without announcing his intention, 
because he could reach her before a letter would. 
He described the wreck of the steamer, his res- 
cue by the Victoria, and the subsequent destruc- 
tion of that ship on the coast. 

The greater part of his wealth had been 
transmitted by another source, and the portion 
he had lost by the wreck, would not materially 
affect his prospects. 

His riches, however, did not alter Anna’s in- 
tention of self-denial. The lesson she had 
learned was not in vain; and when she became 
a wife, she filled her house with all the com- 
forts and many of the luxuries of life, but there 
was no foolish extravagance; no desire to out- 
shine others. But among the poor her name 
has become ‘‘a household word,” spoken often 
amid tears and blessings. 

Elliot practices his profession, and finds no 
lack of patients ; but the poorest beggar receives 
from him as kind and unremitting attention as 
he bestows on the millionaire. 

Mr. Harland is again floating in the sunlight 
of prosperity, and has purchased a beautiful 
city residence adjoining Dr. Elliot’s; and Anna 
and Clara often indulge in reminiscences of the 
past, and rejoice in their delivery from their 
follies and sufferings. 











FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


Somewuar more than a year since, my worthy 
aunt. Deborah, being under the necessity of leav- 
ing the world, bequeathed to me, her dutiful 
nephew, the sum of five hundred dollars. 

‘Let that serve as a nest-egg,”’ recommended 
one of my prudential friends. ‘‘ There is no 
good reason why this should not be well invest- 
ed, and be constantly accumulating, so that by 
and bye, when you have occasion to use it, you 
will have, instead of a paltry five hundred dol- 
lars, twice or thrice that amount.”’ 

This reasoning, I confess, struck me forcibly. 
As my friend argued, I had no immediate occa- 
sion for the legacy, and there was something 
exhilarating in the idea of being a capitalist— 
with money to invest. 

My friends were very kind in the matter. Not 
less than twenty-five, at the least, offered to take 
charge of the money, paying liberal interest. 
But after all, at six per cent., or even eight, 
some years must elapse before my five hundred 
doliars would double. I accordingly thanked 
my friends for their considerate kindness, but 
told them I had other views—that I regretted 
exceedingly not having it in my power to com- 
ply with their proposition, as I should unques- 
tionably have done under different circumstances. 
When pressed upon the subject of these other 
views, I maintained a cautious reserve, for the 
very good reason that they were by no means 
defined in my own mind. I was waiting, like 
Micawber, for ‘‘something to turn up.” 

Something did turn up. 

One morning on entering my place of business 
I found waiting for me a sleek personage, of 
very plausible address. 

‘Mr. Flint?” he inquired. 

‘‘ That is my name.” 

‘¢And mine is Lynx. I am happy to make 
your acquaintance, sir,” and he grasped my 
hand with unexpected fervor. 

‘¢ Thank you,” I replied, in some little surprise 
at this cordiality from an utter stranger. 

After a few preliminary remarks about the 
weather, which, if I remember rightly, were on 
neither side particularly original, Mr. Lynx re- 
marked, ‘‘I am told, Mr. Flint, that you have 
some money which you are desirous of in- 
vesting.” 

«But a small amount,” I answered modestly. 

“It is precisely these small amounts which 
so often serve as the foundation of large for- 
tunes,’”’ returned Mr. Lynx with animation. 

‘‘But really five hundred dollars,” I continued, 
desirous of drawing out my visitor. 





‘*Five hundred dollars, sir! Think of Whit- 
tington and Ais venture. What is a cat to five 
hundred dollars? And yet we are told, sir, that 
he made a colossal fortune, and even became 
Lord Mayor of London.” 

‘‘T always regarded that story as somewhat 
apocryphal,” said I, smiling. 

‘* Possibly it may be so. But what of that? 
Is it not the illustration of a great principle? 
Since you object to this illustration, however, 
let me give you another, which came under my 
own observation. A friend of mine had two 
hundred dollars, a mere bagatelle. He came to 
me and asked my advice as to the mode of in- 
vestment. I gave it. What is the result? Two 
years have passed, and he is worth to-day, 
thanks to a lucky investment, twenty thousand 
dollars.” 

‘«Indeed,”’ said I, considering that at that rate 
my five hundred dollars would have become fifty 
thousand. ‘May I inquire how the money was 
invested to produce such a result?” 

‘Certainly. I was about to tell you. With the 
two hundred dollars T purchased for him a quar- 
ter section in a rising town in Minnesota. Of 
course you have heard of the astonishing growth 
of our Western towns. His land was centrally 
located, and was required for building lots. It 
rose in value astonishingly, and my friend made 
a snug little fortune, as I have said.” 

My imagination was fired at once. No more 
chance of my letting out my aunt’s legacy at a 
paltry six per cent., when such golden harvests 
were to be had for the gathering. 

**T suppose,” said I, hesitatingly, ‘‘that such 
opportunities are of rare occurrence ?” 

‘Rare occurrence, my dear sir? Not at all. 
Tadmit that it requires tact and judgment to 
make choice of such as are most eligible. Of 
course, one who is familiar with the business 
has great advantages.” 

‘*But I am not.” 

‘¢Certainly not. Permit me to say, however, 
that I am, and that I shall be happy to assist 
you to the best of my ability. In fact I devote 
the chief part of my time to an agency of this 
description, and I have the great satisfaction of 
knowing that I have placed more than one young 
man with small means on the road to fortune.” 

I began to have a high idea of the abilities of 
Mr. Lynx, as well as his disinterestedness, which 
was not materially diminished when he acknow- 
ledged that he was in the habit of receiving a 
certain commission, say ten per cent., for effect- 
ing an investment. 
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‘¢Have you any favorable opportunities now 


on hand ?” I inquired, with some anxiety. 

‘¢ Tempting, sir—tempting,” was the reply of 
Lynx. ‘*I have some lots in Constantinople.” 

‘Constantinople !”’ I repeated, in some uncer- 
tainty. 

The only association which the name called up 
was of a certain city lying between the Sea of 
Marmora and the Bosphorus. Of course, Mr. 
Lynx could not mean that, or if he did, I had too 
little confidence in Turkish securities to venture 
my money there. My doubt was removed by 
the further remarks of Mr. Lynx. 

‘‘Constantinople is a town in Minnesota, 
which, I venture to say, will in ten years num- 
ber twenty-five thousand inhabitants.” 

‘*T do not think I ever heard of it.” 

‘¢That is not surprising. Thirty years since 
but little was heard of Chicago. Now it bids 
fair to rival our largest eastern cities. I might 
point to many other examples, but it is needless. 
You, sir, do not need to be reminded of the al- 
most magical growth of our western towns and 
cities. No truer stanza was ever penned than 
that of Bishop Berkeley :— 

“* Westward the course of empire takes its way! 
The four first acts already past, 
The fifth shall close the drama of the day. 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last.’ 
Of course, you are familiar with these lines ?” 

I replied in the affirmative, and ventured to 
inquire more particularly respecting the town of 
Constantinople. 

‘¢ Fortunately,” replied Mr. Lynx, ‘I have a 
plan of the town in my pocket.” He drew out a 
large sheet containing the plan of a town regu- 
larly laid out into streets, lots, etc., with here 
and there a public building indicated. 

‘¢ There,” said he, pointing to the central part, 
‘‘are two churches, Methodist and Baptist, and 
it is proposed to offer the lot contiguous to the 
Congregationalists, on condition of their erecting 
a handsome church edifice upon it. In the im- 
mediate vicinity some ten acres are reserved, as 
you perceive, for a public park. Believe me, 
sir, this is a thing which ought never to be for- 
gotten in laying out a town.” 

I looked out of my office-window upon the 
brick wall opposite, and cordially agreed with 
him in this remark. 

‘¢ This little black mark,” continued Mr. Lynx, 
‘‘ indicates the bank. Near by is the Constanti- 
nople Hotel. The little dots around it stand for 
various shops, stores, and so on. I forgot, by 
the way, to mention that the lot set apart for 
public purposes, is to be called Hyde Park.” 

‘‘Isn’t that rather an ambitious name for a 
village-common ?” I ventured to inquire. 

‘‘Well, perhaps so,” said Mr. Lynx, hesi- 
tatingly, “but our principle is to take good 





names wherever we can find them. For that 
reason, knowing that the place was destined at 
some time to become a large one, we gave it a 
high-sounding name. Years hence, (of course, 
I cannot state the time,) I believe the Constanti- 
nople of the eastern world will dwindle into in- 
significance compared with the Constantinople 
of the western world.” 

‘You are sanguine, Mr. Lynx.” 

** And you would be also, Mr. Flint, were you 
aware of the immense natural advantages of this 
promising town.” 

I need not detail the conversation which fol- 
lowed. It is sufficient to say that the eloquence 
of Mr. Lynx fell not upon stony, albeit upon flinty 
ground. Within an hour I was the legal owner 
of one hundred and sixty acres situated in Con- 
stantinople. Forty acres were in the centre of 
the town—the remainder was on the outskirts. 
These, together with the commission paid to Mr. 
Lynx, just swallowed up my aunt’s bequest. 

When I walked home, it was with the broad 
consciousness that I was a landed proprietor, 
and on the high road to fortune. 

‘<In two or three years, at most,” I reflected, 
‘*T shall be able to sell my land for such a sum 
as, with my moderate desires, will place me 
above the world. I shall at once resign my sit- 
uation, build a cottage ornée somewhere in the 
vicinity of Boston, and being then quite able to 
afford her a competent support, I shall offer my 
hand and fortune to the adorable Julia Mackin- 
tosh.” ; 

The prospect was an agreeable one, decidedly 
so, and I could not avoid wishing that my for- 
tune were already made. However, two years 
would pass rapidly, and then my castle in the 
air would assume a more substantial form. I did 
not acquaint my friends with the precise nature 
of the investment, but intimated in a mysterious 
manner that I had made an exceedingly good 
disposal of my money. Naturally their curi- 
osity was excited, but I preferred to delay gra- 
tifying it till by and by. 

During the last summer, having a brief respite 
from duty, I prepared as usual to take a summer 
trip. Where shouldI go? To Newport, Sara- 
toga, or Nahant? 

These questions were propounded by my 
friends. 

‘¢T shall go to neither of these places,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘©You are going to the White Mountains, or 
perhaps to Niagara ?” 

« Still wrong.” 

‘‘Where then?” 

‘¢ To Constantinople,” I replied firmly. 

My friends looked at each other in blank 
amazement, and I believe had serious doubts as 
to my sanity, until I assured them that I did not 
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mean the ancient Byzantium, but a flourishing 
town in Minnesota. They manifested consider- 
able surprise at the singularity of my taste. I 
gave no explanations. These I reserved till a 
future time. 

Traveling in cars and steamboats I found 
somewhat fatiguing. The spare time which it 
afforded enabled me to study at my leisure the 
plan of Constantinople, of which Mr. Lynx had 
obligingly given me acopy. I also indulged in 
conjectures as to the probable appearance of 
the place. 

The -picture. which my fancy painted was 
something like this—a town of from four to five 
thousand inhabitants, with churches, schools, 
workshops, a beautiful park neatly fenced, a 
bank, and, in fine, just such a town as we often 
see in New England, with a general appearance 
of thrift and prosperity. There might be a news- 
paper for aught I knew. If so I would at once 
become asubscriber. It would be.no more than 
my duty as an extensive landed proprietor. 

I will not dwell upon the details of my jour- 
ney. Traveling now-a-days is reduced to the 
most commonplace thing in the world. Now 
and then a steamboat explosion or railroad acci- 
dent break up the monotony, but even these 
breaks are open to objection. 

The reader will be kind enough to suppose me 
within twelve miles of my destination. I passed 
the night in a miserable little hamlet of some 
dozen houses, of the rudest possible architecture. 
The hotel was built of logs, and the fare and ac- 
commodations were equally indifferent. 

‘¢Never mind,” thought I, ‘‘ we shall find a 
different state of affairs at Constantinople,” so I 
did, but let me not anticipate. 

After spending the night in battling with the 
mosquitoes, and another class of insects whose 
plebeian name I will not venture to record. I 
rose at an early hour and instituted inquiries as 
to the practicability of procuring a conveyance 
to Constantinople. 

‘‘Ts there any stage goes there?” I inquired. 

The landlord smiled, quite unnecessarily I 
thought, and assured me that he knew of none. 

‘¢You want to go there, I reckon?” he inquired. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

‘¢ Well,” said he, ‘‘ work’s rather drivin’ just 
at present, but if you’re a mind to pay me, I'll 
harness up myself, and carry you over.” 

The price was finally fixed at three dollars, 
which a slight hint induced me to offer in advance. 
We were soon on our way. The road, if it de- 
served the name, which I seriously question, 
was the most wretched with which it has ever 
been my lot to become acquainted. Occasionally 
one side of the vehicle was raised high in the 
air while passing over a stump, which I am 
obliged to say always disturbed my equanimity 





very seriously. Once it was lifted so high as to 
lead to an overturn. My companion who ap- 
peared to be expecting such a catastrophe, 
adroitly leaped to one side, but I who was a no- 
vice in such matters succeeded in bringing my 
shoulder under the wagon, and getting an un- 
comfortable bruise. 

After riding some four hours, and finding to 
my surprise that the road continued. as wild as 
ever, | ventured to inquire if we were pretty 
near Constantinople. ) 

‘¢ We’re in it,”’ was the reply. 

‘In it!’ I exclaimed in unbounded astonish- 
ment; ‘‘in the outskirts, I suppose, you mean.” 

‘‘No I don’t. There is the village.” 

Following the direction of his finger my atten- 
tion was drawn to three miserable log-houses, in 
front of one of which a pig was rooting very 
composedly. 

‘¢There must be some mistake,” said I hur- 
riedly. ‘‘Constantinople is a large town, with 
churches, schools, a bank, and —”’ 

My companion absolutely roared with laughter. 

«‘You see ’em all before you,” he said; ‘‘them 
log-houses is all the churches, school-houses 
and banks you’ll find in Constantinople. So you 
got took in with the rest. Ireckon you own 
land hereabouts, don’t you ?” 

‘¢One hundred and sixty acres,” I replied with 
a crestfallen air. : 

“Well, you'll find it one half swamp, and 
tother half forest; as nigh as I can make out, 
you’re the seventeenth man I’ve brought out 
here'this summer to look at his land. But they 
was pretty much all disapp’inted in the looks of 
the place. How much did you pay for your land?” 

‘‘ Five hundred dollars!” Ireplied mournfully. 

“If you can get five hundred cents for it,” 
was the encouraging reply, ‘‘I’d advise you to 
take it. The land aint good for nothing—that’s 
a fact. Would you like to stay and look round 
a little ?” 

‘¢T think we’ll turn back,” said I uncomfort- 
ably. J 

We did turn back. I gave one last look to 
the log-huts with their back-ground of forest, 
and neighboring swamp, invoking meanwhile a 
Scotch blessing upon the plausible Mr. Lynx. 
If I ever meet him, I shall—find my Christian- 
ity put to a severe trial. 

I returned from my journey with all my day- 
dreams most effectually dispelled. I am quite 
as far from marrying Julia Mackintosh as ever. 
The revenues of my western property will 
searcely justify me in assuming so expensive a 
responsibility. I have only to add that my land 
is in the market, and that any one who feels so 
disposed, may buy it on very easy terms, on ap- 
plication to Gregory Flint, any day between the 
hours of nine A. M. and four P. M. 
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THE RECOGNITION, 


THE UNKNOWN FRIEND AND FATHER. 


BY ACALEPTI. 


CHAPTER I. 

““Goop evening, Harry Worral. A merry 
welcome my boy. Take a seat, and, generous 
soul as you are, show us a decent trump.” 

The speaker was a man, judging from his 
physiognomy, bordering hard upon fifty—tall 
and stalwort. He was the owner of a keen eye 
that twinkled and danced and laughed as he 
spoke. His visage was dark and crossed by 
by many a line drawn either by huge care or 





the fearful work of long-continued dissipation ; 
and yet there was an undefinable something 
about his features which interested and fasci- 
nated whilst it repulsed. Such a countenance 
as one may study for a long time and yet kuow 
nothing. 

The person addressed on the other hand was 
a young man of delicate mould, genteel exterior 
and singular beauty. His dress was of the 
most costly materials, and arranged with taste 
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and precision. As he brushed aside the ringlets 
from his fair, broad brow, Phidias never con- 
ceived and executed more faultless features or. 
finely rounded bust. 

The room, in which the two were, was large 
and filled with small, immovable tables, at which 
were seated a number of men of all ages and 
descriptions, reading, talking, smoking, drink- 
ing, ay, something more. The shuffling of cards, 
the deal, the play, the exchange of money, the 
muttered oath, the obscene jest, revealed one of 
the most noted gambling dens of the city of P. 

‘*Come, Harry,” continued the man, ‘* take a 
seat and try your hand.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Sockley, not to-night. I 
have an engagement which I must keep and can 
larry but a moment.” 

‘¢What now, turned religionist? Some prayer- 
meeting or lecture, forsooth—you are going to 
take your lady-love. By-the-by, Harry, I un- 
derstand you are to be married soon, does report 
lie or not ?”’ 

‘¢ To-morrow, Mr. Sockley.” 

‘*Zounds, boy, you are mad, not to-morrow ?” 
and the man assumed a serious air as he con- 
tinued, ‘* Harry, it is said ‘of all vices advice 
is the most odious,’ and it may seem doubly so 
coming from one whom the world calls hard- 
hearted; but you will receive what I say in the 
same spirit in which it is uttered. After you 
are married never enter this place or any place 
of like character, leave off drinking, apply your- 
self to business, spend your evenings with your 
wife, afid find if you can that peace which we 
are told surely follows a clear conscience. We 
shall miss your presence here, Harry, for you 
are a jovial fellow, and your wit has often 
sparkled as bright and clear as the wine we have 
sipped together; your hearty laugh has time 
and again lifted the cloud of sadness from my 
brow and thrown a gleam of sunshine across my 
path, but —” the rest of the sentence was in- 
audible. 

‘¢ This is certainly sensible advice, Mr. Sock- 
ley, and I appreciate it all the more, for it seems 
devoid of self-interest and designed alone for 
my benefit,”’ and he seized the hand of the gam- 
bler, pressed it warmly and left the room. 

‘Strange man,” said Harry to himself, ‘1 
wager he is not what he seems. One thing puz- 
zles me much, he has always artfully avoided 
answering my questions touching his own his- 
tory, and though I have known him for more 
than two years, I am to-night ignorant either of 
his business or his home. Sometimes I have 
met him in the street and curiosity has prompted 
me to follow him, but I have invariably lost him 
either in the crowd or restaurant. That he isa 
man of sense I cannot doubt. The most :pre- 
cious jewels are sometimes placed beneath rough 








coatings and in obscure caverns. His dark, for- 
bidding exterior conceals a strong mind.” 

Thus he soliloquized as he hastened along the 
crowded thoroughfare, jostled first this side and ° 
then that by the hurried tread of business, the 
elastic step of pleasure, or the weary march of 
poverty. Let us follow in the same direction, 
reader, and keeping close to our hero, be spirit- 
like his invisible companion. 

We need not follow long, however, for he 
stops at a superb dwelling and is ushered into a 
magnificent parlor. The only occupant of this 
room is & young lady. In appearance she is 
tall and of a delicate mould; just such a form 
as the artist loves to trace upon the canvas, and 
loves to study while he paints. Her features 
are regular, and across her fair complexion the 
rose chases the lily, and the lily the rose. Her 
eyes are circular, sparkling eyes, disclosing at 
once the unwritten history of her life. Her 
smile is angelic, bewitching rather, and might, 
perchance, remind the classical student of the 
far-famed beauty of the Grecian Helena. Marie 
Eberlie is beautiful, reader. She had ripened 
into womanhood it is true in the heart of a great 
city, great in population and great in wicked- 
ness; and as she walked along the fashionable 
avenue she unconsciously breathed the tainted 
air of crime, and passed and repassed the miser- 
able, degraded slaves of lust. But she knew it 
not. So carefully and strictly had she been 
reared that she dreamed not of the degradation 
of humanity. Unsuspecting, she always confided 
until assumed friendship in some unguarded 
hour developed the heartlessness of its profes- 
sions, then, child-like, she would withdraw her 
confidence, but never suspected that selfishness 
forms the very foundation-stone of the great 
majority of the friendships of the world. She 
magnified human nature, and admiring its beauty 
stopped not to scan its blemishes. Such being 
her education and disposition, it will not be 
thought strange that she was totally ignorant of 
the character of her lover. She believed him 
pure, upright, noble; and as she nestled her 
head upon his bosom she knew not that it rested 
upon lottery tickets—she knew not that, mad- 
dened with disappointment or elated with suc- 
cess, he tarried long and late over the wine cup, 
and that the serpent of Intemperance had already 
coiled itself around him—she knew not that he 
had squandered dollar after dollar at the gaming 
table, and that the habit of indolence had taken 
fast hold of him. Knew it not? She never 
dreamed it possible. Whilst the world looked 
upon Harry as standing upon an exceeding slip- 
pery precipice, love taught Marie to believe him 
the model of sobriety, morality and every virtue 
that adorns a symmetrical character. 
that no interested friend could see the dan- 
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ger and warn the innocent ere she made ship- | 
wreck of her happiness; or stranger still, that 
busy talkers had forgotten or neglected to seize 
upon Harry’s weak points, and present them 
thrice magnified to the trusting Marie. 

Both friend and gossip proved derelict, and 
when Harry left Mr. Eberlie’s upon the evening 
in question, not one harassing doubt flitted | 
across the mind of his affianced. Perhaps igno- | 
rance were bliss, for verily at this late hour it | 
were useless to be wise. 

The morrow dawned. The sun arose nen | 
his eastern chamber and ushered in a beautiful 
day. The world refreshed with its night’s | 
slumber commenced again its ‘‘ ceaseless round | 
of business.” The published bans of Harry | 
Worral and Marie Eberlie had caused some ex- | 
pression of feeling among the ‘bon ton.” 
Anxious mothers, as they looked upon their | 
marriageable daughters, drew long uneasy sighs | 
to think them still without suitors ; and marriage- 
able daughters pouted their ruby lips as they 
languishly talked of the marriage of la belle | 
Marie. Both parties were made the subject of | 
more than one unkind jest by those who, in order 
to satisfy jealousy, are ready to dally with the 
character even of the tried and true. So uni- 
versal is it for the depraved heart to envy, 
slander and malign. Strange that there is so 
little disinterested friendship and affection in 
this world. Humanity has grown incredibly 
selfish ! 

The forenoon wore slowly away, and the huge 
hands of the state house clock were gradually 
nearing the appointed hour. The church was 
rapidly filling with beauty and wit, age and 
youth, friend and stranger, all attracted there, 
certainly not by the novelty of the ceremony, 
but for the sake of seeing and being seen. The 
old clock pealed clear and loud the hour one, 
and there was a stir in the ample vestibule. 

The crowd stood aside and the parties entered. 
Mr. Eberlie escorted the bride up the left, and 
the first groomsman attended the bridegroom up 
the right aisle of the the church, and meeting 
in front of the circular railing, in full view of 
the auditory, the father placed the hand of his 
daughter in that of her betrothed husband, and 
stepping aside the officiating bishop commenced 
the solemn ceremonial. How still was the vast 
assembly! Every word was clear and distinct ; 
and the sweet, low voice of Marie as she slowly 
repeated the solemn Episcopal oath of mar- 
riage trilled, like some gentle melody through 
the arched building. The last words were 
spoken—the bishop pronounced them man and 
wife, and the heaven-constituted rite was per- 
formed. 

Friends crowded around to offer felicitations 
and congratulations, and strangers standing 








aloof whispered as they eyed the happy couple, 
truly this is an ‘‘ elegant marriage.” 





CHAPTER II. 


‘*T will do it, sir, provided —” 


‘‘We don’t wish any proviso. It is not a 


matter of choice, and I desire that you should 


distinctly understand that; it is, sir, a matter 
of compulsion,” and the speaker knit his brows 
and nervously paced the counting-room. 

‘*Give me six months credit, Mr. Redgree, 
and I faithfully promise to liquidate the debt, 
even to the last farthing, but just now, sir, it is 
out of the question.” 

‘‘Give me your note, Mr. Worral, backed by 
good security, and I will then think more 
leniently of the matter.” 

Harry’s brow contracted. He leaned against 
the desk for support as he murmured: 

‘‘Backed by good security! What is the 
amount, Redgree ?” 

‘‘Seventeen thousand and three hundred.” 

**So large a sum as that? Backed by good 
security.” 

‘¢T have no time to parley or quibble, Mr. 
Worral, you shall have until evening to turn 
yourself, if you fail to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments by that time I must bring suit against 
you according to law,” and the man wheeled, 
bowed and left the store. 

‘¢ Marie, Marie, for thy sake, my wife, I would 
avert this blow. Lovely innocent, thou hast 
seen much of trouble since thy wedded life be- 
gan—and all occasioned by him whom thou call- 
est husband. Would that I had taken the 
advice of friends, then might my character have 
been unimpeachable, ay, free from the charge 
of perjury. But wherefore regret, or what 
availeth contrition now? It is folly to talk of a 
man’s extricating himself when he is Jost, or, 
by his own power, reviving himself when he is 
dead.” 

While such thoughts were rapidly revolving 
through the mind of Harry, the feelings of the 
creditor who had just left the store were of a 
different cast. The bill which he held against 
the retail house of Henry Worral had been con- 
tracted little by little. The rich mercer trem- 
bled when he heard it whispered around that 
dissipation had squandered the magnificent 
fortune of his debtor, and with an eye to his 
own interests he set about investigating the 
matter. Investigation confirmed suspicion, and 
it was with a troubled heart he turned from the 
store of the young merchant. 

Mr. Redgree wended his way to an attorney’s 
office, and seating himself in close proximity to 
the silver-haired lawyer, commenced a conversa 











tion in a low tone of voice. His speech was 
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hurried, and his actions excited, but his werds 
were indistinct. 

The clock struck ten, and he arose to go, just 
as the door swung back and admitted a dark- 
visaged, stout-built man, who glanced first at 
the lawyer then at Redgree, and addressing the 
latter said : 

‘Mr. Redgree of the firm of Redgree, Hook 
& Co. ?” 

“The same, sir,” was the business-like 
answer. 

“‘You have a bill against Henry Worral?’”’ 

‘*T have sir.” 

‘‘ What is the amount?” 

‘‘The amount?” and the mercer fixed his 
gray eyes upon the stranger as he continued, 
‘Care you authorized to settle his affairs, or are 
you like myself an unfortunate creditor, and 
believing ‘misery loves company’ seek my sym- 
pathy and —” 

‘‘T ask you a simple question, sir, and when 
you have answered it you shall know the cause, 
and be well pleased too, I trow.” 

‘‘ Well, then, seventeen thousand and three 
hundred dollars.” 

The stranger seated himself, filled out a blank 
check, which he took from his ** Pass Book,” and 
handed it to the mercer. 

‘*Write me a receipt for the amount,” said 
the stranger. 

‘*A receipt! How do I know I shall ever see 
the first cent of this ?” 

“Do you mistrust me? Look at the signa- 
ture.” 

Mr. Redgree glanced at the check and read: 

‘‘Joun C. Jonzgs.” 

«¢ Jones—John—my memory either proves me 
false or else you are trying to dupe me,” and he 
looked the said Jones full in the face as if try- 
ing to recall his features. 

‘The first is true,” and the stranger curled 
his lip in derision, ‘‘but to the business, I wish 
to cancel the debt in question. My gold is as 
good as any one’s. Draw the money, sir, and give 
me a receipt.” 

While the stranger was still speaking the mer- 
cer had seated himself, and ere long handed 
him a receipt for the full amount. He took it, 
left the office, and was soon lost in the crowded 
thoroughfare. 

Harry in the meantime was trying to procure 
asurety, but to no purpose. A few short 
months ago he could, with the asking, have ob- 
tained the name of any wholesale house in the 
city for any amount; but now friends were sus- 
picious, and by way of excuse shielded them- 
selves behind the old fortress of ‘‘ Hard Times.” 
Everybody sympathized with Mr. Worral and 
sincerely hoped he would be successful. The 
world is still full of Job’s comforters, and no- 





where are they so numerous as in the higher 
walks of life. 

Foot-weary and heart-sick he returned from 
his fruitless labor, and throwing himself in the 
ample arm-chair of his counting-room buried 
his head in his hands. Was there no way to 
conceal the truth from Marie, must she know 
the real state of his circumstances? Had she 
not drank deep enough of the bitter waters of 
trouble ulready? Had not his partial intoxica- 
tion, the irritability and peevishness exhibited 
at such times thrown a lengthened shadow across 
the sun-dial of her life? Aye, it had; and be- 
sides, too, he remembered a promise, solemnly 
made to Marie and to God—a promise of reform. 
Her hopes must not, should not be blasted in the 
bud, and seizing his hat-he sallied forth once 
more to try the cold charities of an unfeeling 
world. 

‘* Mr. Eberlie,” said a domestic, ‘‘ Mr. Worral 
has called to see you, and is waiting in the par- 
lor.” 

Mr. Eberlie was a retired merchant. Remark- 
ably successful in business, he had amassed a 
princely fortune whilst yet comparatively young, 
aud withal possessed good sense enough not to 
enter into any ruinous speculation, whereby he 
might loose in a day the accumulation of years. 
His riches, contrary to the general rule, had not 
caused him to become either avaricious or par- 
simonious. The city of P. contained not within 
its limits a more liberal, generous-hearted man 
than Mr. Eberlie, and being a devout Christian 
he was, according to the standard of right and 
wrong, a model of true excellence. Such was 
the character of Mr. Eberlie as he, with his 
pleasant, unaffected manner, grasped the hand 
of his son-in-law. 

‘‘T am glad to see you, Henry. Marie is well 
I hope.” 

** Very well I thank you, sir.” 

‘*And how is business? I am out so little 
that I can scarcely judge whether it is brisk or 
dull. [suppose from the situation of your store 
it is always brisk with you.” 

‘“*Not always, father. The dullness of busi- 
ness is a general complaint throughout the city 
just now. But we are hoping for better things 
soon. There must be an ebb in every tide, and 
happy he who is far-seeing enough to take the 
particular tide at its flood, which may lead him 
on to fortune.” 

Thus the two chatted on general subjects. 
Harry always keeping furthest from the subject 
nearest his heart. How could he tell his father 
of his embarrassment? True, he knew of his 
loose habits of late, and had more than once 
spoken to him of them; but he little thought 
that his property was so nearly squandered and 
himself involved in debt. In the presence of 
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Mr. Eberlie his heart failed him, and he took his 
departure without once broaching the subject. 
Depressed in spirits he plodded his homeward 
way. At the hall door the same sweet smile 
. welcomed him—the same low voice repeated his 
name, and the same little mouth imprinted the 
wonted kiss. He tried to appear cheerful at the 
table, but the quick eye of his wife detected up- 
on his brow more cloud than sunshine—more 
sadness than joy. She whose smile once consti- 
tuted a heaven of bliss, whose voice was more 
sweet to his ear than harp or viol—now a bur- 
den! Crime always blushes in the presence of 
purity, and perfidy sits uneasily: when con- 
fronted by meek, forbearing constancy ! ; 

‘‘ Approved security,” murmured he to him- 
self, ‘‘approved security,” How the words 
lacerated him. How torturing was the last sen- 
tence of the mercer; ‘‘I must bring suit against 
you according to law.” ‘‘ To-morrow, then,” 
thought he, ‘‘ will whisper in Marie’s ear the 
story which I dare not.” 

The evening passed slowly. Harry complained 
of weariness and made this his apology for re- 
tiring early. As he bade his wife an assumed 
cheerful ‘‘ good night,” she looked up archly 
into his face and whispered: 

‘‘Do you remember one year ago, Harry?” 

‘¢T think not, why should I ?” 

‘‘Tt is one year ago to-morrow since we were 
married.”’ 

CHAPTER III. 

One more day has ‘passed. Evening has 
thrown her veil over the city. Weary merchants 
leave their desks and seek the quiet inclosure 
of their families, where smiling wives and prat- 
tling children beguile the evening hours. Sales- 
men, clerks, book-keepers, errand-boys welcome 
twilight and hie from their respective places of 
employment; some to the quiet and peace of 
‘“‘home,” and some, alas! to scenes of amuse- 
ment, debauchery and crime. The sun in his 
course shines upon a busy world, and with its 
beams sets in motion the machinery of life; but 
the twinkling stars and blushing moon look down 
from their azure home and see gigantic crimes, 
that hide their head by day, prowl around be- 
neath the shades. Vice and light are sworn 
enemies ! 

The lamps were already shining in the saloon 
to which the reader has been introduced. 
Temptation, shaking off her fears with the de- 
parture of the light, had thrown wide open her 
dens, and old and young were entering. The 
old man bowed with the weight of years, weak 
and trembling, was there; the strong, stalwort, 
in the meridian of life, unfettered by the chains 





of age, was there—and the tender youth with | 
the dews of life’s morning upon his brow was , 


there. Fathers, sons, 
friends, all were there. 


“Oh, the dear pleasures of the velvet plain, 
The painted tablets, dealt and dealt again.” 


The time-worn, time-soiled door swung back 
and a dark-visaged, stout-built man entered. 
He glanced up and down the long room, scan- 
ning as it seemed the contour of each person 
present. 
and he moved toward the opposite end of the 
building where a man was sitting alone with his 
back to the light. 

‘‘Good evening, sir,’ said the man tapping 
the dreamer gently on the shoulder. 

‘‘Why, good evening, Mr. Sockley,” returned 
the other looking up and grasping his hand. 

“«Why eo pensive, Mr. Worral ?” 

‘“‘T have just received a very singular and to 
me wholly inexplicable note. If you can offer 
any explanation you will confer a lasting favor,” 
and he handed him.a small strip of paper which 
he was holding in his hand. 

Mr. Sockley took it and found it to be a re- 
ceipt for seventeen thousand three hundred dol- 
lars paid by one John C, Jones to Redgree, Hook 
& Co. 

‘+ Well, Harry, what of this? I find it merely 
& receipt.’ 

‘“‘A receipt indeed, nothing strange in that, 
but who is John C. Jones?” 

‘¢Jones? Jones? the name seems familiar, 
but I can give you no explanation.” 

‘‘The circumstances are these; I had con- 
tracted a large debt and one which I was not 
prepared to meet. Yesterday, Redgree, my 
creditor, positively declared his determination to 
have the whole amount immediately. I related 
to him my situation, and he finally consented to 
give me six months eredit if I could obtain good 
security, otherwise he should proceed against 
me according-to law. I traveled from house to 
house in order to obtain the ‘good security,’ but 
in vain. Everybody had a debt of their own to 
pay, and were unwilling to put their name to 
any note of mine. Disheartened with my poor 
success, I returned home fully expecting that 
the unfeeling hand of the law would close my 
store and send me upon the world at this late 
hour poverty-stricken; but what was my sur- 
prise this morning to find this note awaiting my 
arrival at the store, a receipt for the full amount.” 

‘¢ A friend in need is a friend indeed, Harry.” 

«Yes, very true, but to be the recipient of an 
unknown and unheard of friend’s liberality is, 
is—humiliating.” © 

‘*Not at all, Mr. Worral, rest assured time 
will act as an interpreter of this mystery. But 
how happens it, my friend, that you are so much 
involved in debt?” 

‘‘There is the explanation, sir,” and Harry 
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pointed to two men engaged at a game of 
whist. 

**It is not possible, my friend, that you have 
thus foolishly bartered your time and fortune. 

t is supposed by the world that the poor come 
here to get rich, not the rich poor.” 

‘*At my father’s death, Mr. Sockley, I fell 
heir to a magnificent fortune. I was young 
then and foolish, and somehow became possessed 
with the idea that there is a certain kind of 
nobility connected with plenty of money, fast 
horses, gaming-tables and drinking parties. 
Such being my foolish idea I was easily led 
astray, and when once a skiff is started with the 
tide it needs no rowing to send it farther and 
farther on the downward course. The end of 
this dissipation is loss of property, loss of 
friends, loss of credit, loss of a clear conscience, 
and I had almost added,” whispered the young 
man, ‘‘ loss of soul.” 

‘*Talk not so, Harry, the star of hope still 
waits to guide thee to the haven of security. 
If you will but learn a lesson from the past, the 
future is bright with promise, bright even yet. 
Learn wisdom from your folly.” 

‘*You are a strange genius, Mr. Sockley,” 
said Harry, thoughtfully. ‘One bad man 
generally helps another on to ruin; but you are 
always expostulating with me, and I hesitate 
not to say that I have received more sensible 
advice from you, than from all the so-called 
Christians that every Sabbath, Pharisee-like, 
make a great parade of their piety.” 

‘*My interest in you must by my excuse if 
one be needed; and now I want you to promise 
me that you will never play another game of 
cards, or rather that you will never enter a 
gambling saloon again.” 

““T cannot promise you that. I have too 
much respect for an oath to be willing thus to 
trifle—for if I were to promise, twenty-four 
hours would not pass before I should break it, 
and that would add one more sin to the already 
black catalogue.” 

‘¢ What is the reason, Harry, that you could 
not keep a promise of this nature ?” 

‘* The force of habit.” 

‘‘True, habit is‘'an imperious tyrant, never- 
theless I will not believe but one may thwart 
him and yet succeed. There have been reforma- 
tions more wonderful than yours will be. The 
course of one’s desires has been turned into a 
different channel, and the sin to which the very 
soul was once wedded, has become as loathsome 
as the venomous reptile.” 

‘‘It may have been so,” said the young man. 

‘¢Tt ts so—and you are going to exemplify the 
triumph of principle over the force of habit in 
your case. Now promise me you will try to 
reform.” 





‘*T—will—try.” 

‘That is all ask. Let us leave this place. 
It is time you were at home. You must learn to 
spend your evenings with your wife.” 

The two left the saloon together, and walked 
toward the dwelling of the young merchant, nor 
did Mr. Sockley leave him until the hall door 
closed behind his manly form; then, unbutton- 
ing his tightly-fitting coat, he hastily walked 
away, and was soon lost to sight. 

‘*Mr. Worral,” said a domestic, as he was en- 
tering the parlor, ‘‘ Tom came about an hour ago 
for you to go to Mr. Eberlie’s.” 

‘Is any thing the matter, Mina?” 

‘* Yes, sir, Mr. Eberlie is very sick.” 

‘* Where is Mrs. Worral, Mina?” 

‘¢‘She went with Tom, sir, and told me to tell 
you as soon as you came in.” 

But a very few minutes elapsed ere Harry 
stood by the bedside of his father-in-law. Three 
physicians were in attendance, each trying to 
fan the spark of life, and" yet each well-assured 
of its uselessness. The disease was a cardiac 
affection, always dangerous, particularly so in 
this case. The paroxysms of dyspnea were 
truly distressing and alarming; these were fol- 
lowed by deep syncope, approaching the charac- 
ter of asphyxia. One hour and a half the suf- 
ferer lay gasping and fainting. Now the arte- 
rial action was entirely suspended, now he would 
suddenly revive—revive only to pass through 
the same torturing pains again; but at last it 
came—death came. 


‘The silver cord was loosed, and the golden bowl broken.” 


Death has its quiver full of poisoned darts that 
strike, and wound, and fester, and destroy. 
One man lingers long and suffers much, and 
wastes away until ‘desire fails,” and then lays 
him down to die; another strong and well, shuts 
himself in the quiet inclosure of his room, and, 
lo! he is found asleep in the arms of death. 
We hold the tenure of life but for a little, and 
the duration of that little none can know. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The sudden demise of Mr. Eberlie was the 
cause of deep sorrow to all who has enjoyed 
his acquaintance. The church to which he was 
connected, and of which he was a leading mem- 
ber, felt the stroke severely; for, in his death 
they lost a most exemplary brother and able 
supporter. But no where did the arrow wound 
so deeply and incurably as in the case of Marie. 
Relatives bowed their heads in contrition, and 
friends dropped the sympathetic tear, and then 
returned to their homes, happy in the bosom of 
their families. Not so with Marie. She felt the 


loss doubly, because she had never known a 
mother’s love—priceless jewel. 


When the un- 
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erring archer laid him low in death, it was no- 
thing less than severing the tender vine from 
the strong oak, and leaving the tendrils trailing 
in the dust. True, she had a husband, but one 
short year had disclosed his character too well— 
he had been weighed, and found wanting. It 
had been Marie’s custom always to seek sympa- 
thy and advice from her father, a source from 
whence she always obtained it—and dark and 
gloomy indeed was the night when she sighed 
alone, an orphan. 

Mr. Eberlie had, according to his last will, 
made his brother George executor of his estate. 
His affairs were easily settled. He donated a 
large portion of his property both to education 
and religion. To Marie he left, during her life, 
the interest yearly of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and at her death this was bequeathed to 
her children—but in case of no issue, it was to 
be expended in defraying the expenses of indi- 
gent young men seeking a collegiate education. 
Harry was somewhat chagrined at the disposi- 
tion of the property—but men of sound judg- 
ment considered it a wise disposal, as it thus 
placed the bulk of the property beyond his 
spendthrift habits, and in case of his death, 
secured Marie a life-time competence. | 

‘¢ Are you the executor to the estate of Frede- 
rick Eberlie, deceased?” asked a stranger, en- 
tering the office one morning. 

‘“*T am, sir.”’ 

‘¢T suppose you have all of his private papers 
in your possession ?” 

‘< Yes, sir.” 

‘*Do you remember seeing a rather singular 
transfer made by one John C. Jones?” 

‘*T remember it distinctly, for I have just 
been reading it.’ 

‘¢T introduce myself to you, then, as the iden- 
tical individual.” 

The executor started from his seat, drew his 
massive glasses over his eyes, and closely scru- 
tinized the stranger's features, and then mur- 
mured something about fate, destiny, and the 
like. : 

‘¢ You will need some proof, since we are en- 
tire strangers ?”’ 

‘¢ And good proof, too.” 

‘¢ Well, then, what shall it be?” 

‘‘What shall it be? Why, nothing less than 
a detail of every particular connected with this 
transfer, as you are pleased to term it.” 

‘¢ Seventeen years ago,’’ commenced the stran- 
ger, ‘‘I was living in C. street, in the then 
suburbs of the city. I was a carpenter by trade, 
and had married at the age of thirty a most 
lovely girl of humble, yet worthy parentage. 
By incessant toil, I managed to pay my rent and 
live comfortably. Four years smiled upon us— 
four years of sunshine and happiness; and al- 





though our dwelling was humble, two happier 
hearts could not have been found in the whole 
world. We were too happy. Cruel death, jeal- 
ous of our domestic joy, entered our dwelling, 
and took my idol—my wife. Grief overpowered 
me, and people said’ I was demented; but be 
that as it may, I determined to leave the city, 
and forget bitter recollections, by mingling in 
the busy world. But my child, what was to be 
done with it? This puzzled me much, but at 
last I came across, by accident, a man who was 
seeking for a little girl. I talked with him, his 
conditions seemed unbearable, but at last I con- 
sented. Marie was three years old when I gave 
her to Mr. Eberlie, and signed that solemn do- 
cument you hold in your hand. I kissed my 
child, and hurried away aboard the steamer 
bound for California. I was absent fourteen 
years, and while I had amassed in that time a 
fortune, I had, alas! grown callous and worldly. 
I returned to the city of P. a changed man. 
The first place I sought was the grave of my 
wife, and then I looked around for my daughter. 
I found her grown to be a beautiful, and above 
all, an accomplished lady; but I dared not dis- 
close myself, for I remembered that compact ; 
and so I have been here three years, an unhappy, 
discontented man; but, thank God! the time 
has come, and my child shall know all, every 





thing.” 

; And the man brushed away the tears which 
| had been coursing down his cheeks. 

| ‘Strange as this seems, Mr. Jones, I cannot 
| doubt its truthfulness. I remember distinctly 
| the time brother adopted Marie, but never knew 
how or where he got her. One thing more, you 
will please be explicit in mentioning the stipu- 
lations of this compact.” 

‘First, then, I signed away my fathership 
over the child; I gave Mr. Eberlie permission 
to change her name; she was to be the heir of 
his property ; during his life I was not to inter- 
fere in any way, but keep myself entirely aloof; 
and—” 

‘‘That will do, sir, I am satisfied. You may 
mention, however, the attorney’s name.” 

‘* Robert Caire, Esq.” 

‘Right; and now, sir,”’ continued the execu- 
tor, ‘I will go around to Mr. Worral’s with 
you, and reveal to Marie this strange and novel 
business.” 

In the dining-room sat the executor and the 
youthful wife. The former delicately unfolding 
the subject, and the latter listening and crying 
by turns. At last the whole was explained, and 
| Marie composed her feelings as best she could to 
meet the stranger whom she was henceforth to 
call father. It was a sad meeting, but endured 
by both with remarkable fortitude. 

Smiles were beginning to chase the tears 
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away, when the door opened, and in stepped 
Harry, with the exclamation— 

‘*Why, Mr. Socxuxy, I am rejoiced to see 
you, I—” 

‘¢ You are mistaken, Mr. Worral,” said the 
executor, ‘‘allow me to introduce you to Mr. 
Jones.” 

‘* Both one and the same,’’ chimed in the 
strange man. 
‘Jones? 

Jones ?” 

‘¢ That is my real name, Harry.” 

‘Then I am indebted to you for a receipt 
I have in my pocket.” 

‘* Don’t mention that, it is of small moment. 
We have somebody else to talk about just now.” 

Mr. Eberlie commenced again and related the 
whole story. 

** Incredible! Incredible!” exclaimed Harry. 

‘*It is even so, my son, the verity of my iden- 
tity with that of John C. Jones I have already 
established, and you need no proof I suppose to 
convince you that in me you find old Sockley.”’ 

‘* None whatever, but I don’t understand your 
double name.” 

‘*T will explain. The name by which you 
have always known me is nothing more nor less 


Jones? Is your name John C. 





than a misname, one which I received in Cali- 
fornia, and which followed me to this city. Dost 
understand ?” 

‘¢T hear and understand, but time alone must 
work faith.” ; 

Marie found it a severe trial at first, but in 
time the tenderness and affection of the strange 
man won her confidence ; and the sun of domes- 
tic felicity threw its gladsome rays over their 
household. 

The retail store was speedily converted into a 
wholesale house, and the glittering letters over 
the entrance-way read: ‘Jones and Worral.” 
Application to business and strict integrity re- 
gained Harry’s former lost position, and once 
more he glided over the unruffled waters of 
prosperity. 

‘*‘ Harry, my dear,” said his wife one morning, 
as she held a wee babe in her arms, ‘“‘can you 
believe it, itis twelve years to day since we were 
married.” ; 

‘“‘Twelve years! Well, well, somebody has 
said and the language is beautifully apropos, 


‘I’m thirty-five, I’m thirty-five! 
Nor would I make it less; 

For not a year has passed away 
Unmark’d by happiness.’” 





REMEMBERED SOUNDS. 


—_———— 


BY CLARENCE 


MELVIN. 


Tne echoes of a happy song, 
Though sung in early years, 
Around the shadowed spirit throng, 
When memory melts in tears; 
And words, though spoke in thoughtless mood, 
By friends of other days, 
Oft leave an impress here of good, 
Which after years may trace. 





A song, a word, a lingering smile, 
A sigh, perhaps, imparts 

A deeper record to the soul, 
Through life that ne’er departs ; 

And he who cherishes the love 
In memories of the past, 

Still listens to the voices gone— 
The songs that faded fast. 


————_+ 2 2-e >—____—_— 


THE MUSICAL SENSUALIST. 





BY WM. 0. STODDARD. 





He was the slave of music—all his life 

Was wrapped in harmony !— 

He lived it—breathed it—all his thoughts were rife 
With rhythm and melody. 


The spirit of sound ruled him with perfeet sway : 
Dimly and dreamily 

The half-lived hours fled from him day by day 
Unused and lazily. 


A discord jarred upon his sensuous soul 

Like sin on purity, 

And thrilled on nerves that he could ne’er control, 
Sharp-edged and painfully. 





His was no gift to form or to create, 

But well and perfectly 

He could enjoy—no full delight could sate 
His thirst perpetually. 


Even such vibrations jarred his iife’s frail wall, 
And his mortality 

Was weak to bear the excited rise and fall 

Of music ceaselessly. 


And so beneath the song-waves, day by day, 
He faded silently, 

And in his life’s rich noon he passed away, 
Worn out with harmony. 











THE MINES 


OF FALUN. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF G. T. A. HOFFMAN. 





Slave of the dark and dreary mine?”—Leyden’s Ode to Gold: 


“ And there he lay, the dead, 
In his youth’s flower—and she, the living, stood 
With her gray hair, whence hue and gloss had fled— 
And wasted form, and cheek, whence flushing blood 
Had long since ebb’d—a meeting sad and strange?”—HMrs. Hemans. 


Tue long voyage was ended. The vessel lay | 
in the dock. The sailors, with their pay in their 
pockets, went ashore—some to their friends, 
some to their families, some to the beer saloons 
and taverns. 

Elias Martin sat on a bench outside a public 
nouse, where his comrades were carousing. The 
noise of their revelry waxed loud and frantic, 
and the sense of his loneliness weighed heavily 
upon him.. 

‘Oh, that I were at the bottom of the sea!’ 
he cried; “for on earth there is no longer a be- 
ing to rejoice with me.” 

A gruff voice close behind him said— 

‘¢You must have met with great misfortunes, 
young man, on the threshold of life, to be wish- 
ing for death.” 

Elias glanced round and perceived an old 
miner, who was leaning with folded arms against 
the door-post of the tavern, and contemplating 
him with a penetrating glance. 

As Elias met his eye, it seemed as if the coun- 
tenance of an old friend beamed cheerfully upon 
him from the gioomy solitude in which he was 
lost. It commanded confidence, and he poured 
forth his griefs—the early loss of his sea-faring 
father—the fall of his two soldier-brothers in the 
same battle, leaving him the sole support of his 
widewed mother, whose death was the first news 
that reached him as he landed from his cruise, 
laden with the carefully-saved ducats that he 
had hoped to lay at her honored feet. He was 
now alone in the world, without hope or aim. 

‘*T will go no more to sea. I loathe the life. 
What should I do among my gay companions, 
of whom I was wont to be the merriest? No, 
no more to sea.” 

‘‘But what will you do then? You cannot 
let your hands lie in your lap? Take my ad- 
vice, Elias Martin, go to Falun and be a miner. 
You are young, vigorous, and will soon be a 
skillful journeyman, then a miner, then an over- 
seer, and so on—upward. You have serviceable 
ducats in your pocket, you will add to them, 
earn more—by and bye you will come to have 
your own share in the mines. Take my advice, 





Elias Martin, be a miner.” 


Elias shuddered at the words of the old man. 

“How!” he cried. ‘What do you advise 
me? Shall I quit the fair, free earth, and the 
bright blue sky which now surround me, refresh- 
ing, quickening me, for those infernal depths, 
and root like a mole for ore and metals—for 
mere despicable gain ?” 

‘¢ That’s the way !’’ cried the miner, incensed. 
‘‘That’s the way with people, they despise what 
they know nothing about. Despicable gain! 
It might be a question of something higher than 
that. You know nothing of the mine, Elias 
Martin, let me tell you something of it.” 

With these words the old man sat down on the 
bench beside Elias, and began to describe mi- 
nutely how things were in the mines, and strove 
to bring it before his uninitiated eyes in the 
glowing colors of reality. He dwells upon the 
mines at Falun, in which he said he had worked 
from his earliest years—he described the great 
shaft, with its dark brown walls, the incalculable 
wealth of the pit in the most precious stones. 
More and more vivid grew his word, his eye 
kindled more and more. He wandered through 
the shafts as if they were the walks of a magic 
garden. The stones lived, the fossils came to 
light, costly emeralds and rubies glittered in the 
gleam of the miner’s lantern, the crystals shone 
and sparkled in each other’s light. 

Elias listened; the strange manner of the old 
man, who talked of these subterraneous wonders 
as if he was actually amidst them, seized upon 
his whole being. He felt a weight upon his 
breast as if he had already descended into the 
abyss, and a mighty magic held him fast, so that 
he should no more look upon the friendly light 
of day. And yet it seemed as though the old 
man had unlocked a new world, into which he 
was drawn by all the strange, mysterious long- 
ings he had ever felt from his earliest boyhood. 

‘*T have placed before you,” said the old man, 
at length, ‘‘all the splendors of a lot for which 
Nature has destined you. Think over it—and 
do what your heart counsels.” 

And he rose from the bench and disappeared. 
All had become quiet in the tavern. The might 
of beer and brandy had prevailed, and such of 
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the ship’s hands as had not departed, lay snor- 
ing in corners. Elias, who had no longer a 
home-roof to seek, hired a little bed-room in the 
upper story. 

Tired and weary as he was, scarcely had he 
stretched himself on his couch, before a dream 
waved its pinions over him. It seemed that he 
was floating in a fine ship in full sail, on a sea 
as bright as glass, while above was the vault of 
a gloomy cloud-sky. But as he gazed into the 
waves, he soon perceived that what he had taken 
for the sea, was a transparent, solid, sparkling 
mass, into whose gleam the whole ship mysteri- 
ously melted, so that he found himself standing 
on the crystal surface; and above him he saw 
an arch of black, shining stone. Stone likewise 
was what he had first taken for the clouded sky. 
Impelled by an unknown power, he stepped for- 
ward, but at the same instant every thing about 
him stirred, and like curling waves, wonderful 
flowers and plants of glittering metal rose from 
the plain, whose blossoms and leaves twined to- 
gether as they unfolded, and wound about eaeh 
other gracefully. The surface was so clear that 
Elias could plainly see the roots of the plants, 
and looking still deeper, he beheld innumerable 
lovely forms, that embraced each other with 
snow-white arms, and from their hearts sprang 
these roots, these flowers and these plants; and 
when the maidens laughed, a sweet echo ran 
through the wide vault, and the wonderful metal 
blossoms shot higher and fairer. An indescriba- 
ble feeling of pain and pleasure seized the youth, 
a world of love and longing rose in his soul. 

‘* Down, down to you,” he cried, and cast him- 
self, with outspread arms, upon the crystal floor. 
But it gave under him, and he floated as if in 
gleaming air. 

‘‘Now, Elias Martin, how do you like this 
splendor?” said a deep voice. 

Elias perceived near him the old miner; but, 
as he gazed upon him, he grew more and more 
till he stood like a giant image of molten brass. 
Elias endeavored to escape, but at the same mo- 
ment the abyss flashed as if with sudden light- 
ning, and the solemn countenance of a majestic 
woman was visible. Elias felt the ecstasy of his 
soul growing into agony. The old man grasped 
him, and said— 

‘*Take heed to thyself, Elias Martin, that is 
the queen—yet once mayest thou look up- 
ward.” | 

Involuntarily he raised his head, and was 
aware of the stars of heaven shining through a 
crevice in the vault. <A soft voice called upon 
his name in inconsolable woe. It was the voice 
of his mother. He thought he should see her 
face through the gap. But it was a fair young 
woman, who stretched her hands down into the 
vault and repeated his name. 





‘Bear me up,” he cried to the old man, ‘I 
belong to the upper world and its kindly heaven.” 

‘Take heed to thyself,” muttered the old man, 
‘*be true to the queen to whom thou hast given 
thyself.” 

And as the youth gazed down upon the rigid 
countenance of the mighty woman, he felt as if 
his whole being was absorbed in the shining 
stones. He withered away in speechless suffer- 
ing, and woke from this wonderful dream, this 
rapture and this agony thrilling his inmost soul. 
Three days he wandered restlessly through the 
streets of the city, incessantly pursued by the 
phantoms of his dream, incessantly haunted by 
a voice that whispered— 

‘¢ What dost thou here? Hence, hence to the 
mines of Falun. There dwells the enchantment 
which thy dream revealed. Hence, hence!” 

The fourth day he stood at the gate which 
opens on theroad to Gofle. A large man stepped 
through before him. Elias thought he recog- 
nized the old miner, and hastened after him by 
an irresitible impulse, but could not overtake 
him. He went restlessly further and further. 
He knew that he was on the road to Falun; and 
even this moved him strangely, for it seemed as 
if the voice of Fate had spoken to him through 
the old miner, and was even now leading him 
on to his destiny. And, ever and anon, as the 
way grew weary, he discerned at a distance the 
form of the old man appearing suddenly from 
behind a thicket, a heap of stones, or rising from 
a ravine, and vanishing again before he could 
reach him. 

At length, after many a weary day, Elias per- 
ceived in the distance two great lakes, whence 
rose a thick vapor. As he ascended more and 
more the westward heights, he discovered amidst 
the smoke a pair of towers, and many dark 
roofs. The old manstood before him giant-size, 
pointed with his outstretched arm toward the 
vapor, and again disappeared among the rocks. 

‘That is Falun!” cried Elias. ‘The goal of 
my journey.” 

He was right—people loitering about him in- 
formed him that there lay the city between its 
twin lakes, and that he now stood upon the 
mountain where the great shaft or opening of 
the principal mine was situated. Elias strode 
cheerfully on, but when he stood by the fright- 
ful, infernal looking pit, his blood froze in his 
veins, and he grew numb at the sight of the ter- 
rible abyss. No tree, no herbage grows in the 


barren, crumbling, stony soil, and in strange 
shapes of gigantic animals and colossal human 


figures, the rugged masses of rock were piled 
around, In the ravine below lay in wild con- 


fusion, stone, scoria, dross, and a perpetual nox- 
ious sulphur stream rose from the depth, and 
poisoned the green profusion of Nature. 
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might think that it was hither Dante had come 
to conceive his Inferno, with all its cheerless 
torment and gloomy horror. 

A strong shudder crept over Elias, and he felt 
as if invisible hands were dragging him down 
into the pit. He ran on a few steps with closed 
eyes, but when at some distance from the shaft, 
he looked up again and beheld the bright sunny 
sky—all his dread at that fearful sight vanished 
away. He resolved only to pass the night in 
Falun, and early on the morrow retrace his steps. 

In the market-place he found a crowd of peo- 
ple. A long line of miners in uniform, with 
lanterns in their hands, preceded by a band of 
music, were halting before a fine house. A tall, 
slender, middle-aged man came out and received 
them with a benevolent smile. In his independ- 
ent bearing, his open countenance, and his clear 
blue eyes, it was easy to recognize a worthy 
Dalecarlian. The miners circled around him, he 
shook each warmly by the hand, and spoke a 
friendly word to all of them. 

Elias learned from their conversation that this 
man was Paul Dahlsjo, one of the aldermen of 
the place, and owner of a fine copper and silver 
tract in the neighborhood, that was worked on 
leases. The owners of such tracts have a share 
in the speculation, and an interest in the opera- 
tions. Elias further learned that this was pay- 
day, and that it was a custom for the miners to 
present. themselves to the mine owners, the 
owners of smelting works, and the aldermen, 
and to be hospitably entertained by them all. 
As Elias observed this handsome, stately race, 
with their frank, friendly expression of face, he 
could no longer think of them as earth-worms in 
the shaft, and the quiet earnestness of their re- 
joicing sank deep into his heart. He felt cheer- 
ful, and yet he could hardly restrain his tears 
when some of the youths played an old song that 
in the pathetic simplicity of its melody stole into 
the inmost heart. 

When the air was ended, Paul Dahlsjo threw 
open the door of his house, and all the miners 
entered. Elias mechanically followed, and stood 
upon the threshold, so that he could overlook 
the large roomy apartment, while the miners sat 
down on benches. A tempting repast stood pre- 
pared upon a table. Siena 

A door opposite to Elias now opened, and a 
beautiful young girl, in holiday attire, entered. 
Tall and slight she was, with dark hair braided 
in a number of plaits round the crown of her 
head, her trim boddice clasped with a handsome 
buckle, and she went to and fro in the fresh 
bloom of youth and loveliness. All the miners 
rose, and a low murmur of ‘Ulla Dahlsjo! 
Ulla Dahlsjo!” pervaded the circle. ‘‘ How God 
has blessed our brave alderman with this hea- 
venly beautiful child!” 








Even the eyes of the oldest miners sparkled 
as Ulla shook hands with them. Then she 
brought a handsome silver tankard, and poured 
out capital ale, such as they still make in Falun, 
and handed it to her happy guests, while she 
shone upon them all with a smile of the most 
innocent unreserve. 

As Elias Martin glanced at the maiden, it 
seemed as if a lightning flash had pierced his 
heart, and kindled all the rapture, all the long- 
ing, all the yearning within him. It was Ulla 
Dahlsjo who had stretched out her saving hand 
to him in his mysterious dream; he thought he 
had now divined the hidden significance of that 
dream, and forgetting the old miner, blessed the 
fate that had led him to Falun. Yet he felt 
friendless and alone, too, as he stood there upon 
the threshold, till the fair Ulla, perceiving him, 
stepped up smiling, and said— 

‘¢You seem to be a stranger, friend! Your 
sailor’s dress betrays you. Why do you stand 
upon the threshold? Come in, and make merry 
with the others.” 

And she led him in, gave him a seat, and 
handed him a brimming mug of ale. Paul 
Dahlsjo came up to him, shook his hand in wel- 
come, and asked whence he came, and what 
brought him to Falun. Elias felt the quicken- 
ing power of the potent draught in his veins. 
Paul met his eye benignantly, and he took heart 
of grace. He told his story—his sea-faring life, 
his orphanage, his despair, his sudden distaste 
for the ship, and strange attraction to the mines, 
and stated that he had come to Falun to appren- 
tice himself to the pursuit. Paul Dahlsjo listened 
with attention, and scrutinized the youth care- 
fully. 

‘You have done well to come,” he said, ‘‘if 
mere frivolity has not been your motive. We 
have an old superstition, that when the desire 
for the mines seizes a man it overpowers him, he 
is forced to yield. We are in want of workmen 
just now. You may stay with me, if you like, 
and to-morrow the surveyor will assign you your 
work.” 

He then introduced him to his new comrades, 
who received him with a hearty welcome; the 
honest old surveyor shook his hand, and began 
to discuss his new duties over a mug of ale; the 
fair Ulla dropped him a courtesy and words of 
welcome and cheer from time time, as she went 
to and fro; Paul Dahlsjo gave him friendly 
glances when his eye rested upon him. 

But on the morrow his heart throbbed vio- 
lently, as he stood once more beside the misty 
abyss. And clad in miner's dress, heavy iron- 
spiked Dalecarlian shoes on his feet, he descend- 
ed with the overseer into the pit. Sometimes 
the hot vapor that steamed upward seemed to 
choke him; sometimes the cutting cold blasts 
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that rushed through the shafts almost extin- 
guished the lanterns. Deeper and deeper they 
descended on an iron ladder scarce a foot wide, 
and Elias observed that all his sailor’s agility 
stood him in no stead here. 

At length they reached the lowest depth, and 
the overseer gave Elias the work which he was 
to perform. He thought of the fair Ulla, he 
saw her lovely face hover over him like an an- 
gel’s, and he forgot all the terrors of the abyss, 
all the toil of the laborious occupation. It was 
rooted in his heart, that if he exerted his whole 
power, his whole might in the mine—provided 
his strength held out—he might perhaps achieve 
what was now the dearest wish of his heart; 
and so it.came about that in an incredible; short 
time he worked as well as the most experienced 
miner. 

Every day Paul Dahlsjo received the active, 
resolute youth with more and more kindness, 
and often assured him. that he was to him less 
the industrious, able journeyman than the cher- 
ished son. And the pretty Ulla’s fancy for him 
was daily more apparent. Often, as Elias set 
out for the day’s work, if any thing unusually 
dangerous was to be undertaken, she would ad- 
jure him, with tearsin her eyes, not to run any 
risks. And when he returned at night, she al- 
ways came to meet him with a mug of ale, or 
some piece of pleasant news. 

Elias’ heart fluttered with joy when Paul 
Dalsjo one day told him that, with so much in- 
dustry and economy, he would soon have enough, 
added to what he had brought with him, to be- 
come a stockholder in some of the mines, or even 
a mine owner, before long. Now seemed the 
moment to declare how unspeakably he loved 
Ulla, and how.all the hopes of his life centred 
in her. But an unconquerable timidity, the 
painful, oft-recurring doubt, whether Ulla re- 
turned his love, sealed his lips. 

It happened that Elias was working alone in 
the lowest excavation, amidst so thick a vapor 
that his lantern was scarcely visible, and he 
could hardly discern the vein of the ore. He 
heard suddenly, as if from some deeper pit, the 
echo of blows, as if some one were working 
with a pick-axe, There was no lower depths, 
and Elias knew perfectly well that no one but 
himself had descended so far, for the overseer 
had set all the others to work on an upper shaft, 
so the knocking and hammering struck him as 
something uncanny. He let hammer and crow- 
bar fall, and listened to the hollow reverbera- 
tions that appeared to be approaching him. All 
at once he perceived a shadow close to him, and 
as a draught at that moment dispersed the vapor, 
he recognized the old miner of the sea-port 
town. 


«¢ All hail!” cried the old man, ‘All hail! 





Elias Martin, here in the mines! 
you like the life, comrade ?” 

Elias was about to ask by what extraordinary 
means the old man had got into the shaft, but 
he struck the ore with his hammer with such 
force that sparks flew from it, and the rock re- 
sounded like distant thunder, and he cried with 
a frightful voice, 

‘* Here is a glorious vein, but you, you base, 
contemptible fellow, take it only for rubbish not 


Now how do 


worth a straw. Ah! you work here withont — 


love or thanks, because you think to win Paul 
Dahlsjo’s daughter Ulla. Take heed to yourself, 
you false churl, lest the Gnome prince whom 
you flout should seize you and dash you to pieces 
on the sharp ore. And, mark my words, never 
will Ulla be your wife.” 

Elias’ choler rose at the scoffing words of the 
old man. 

‘‘ What are you doing here,” he cried, ‘in 
my master Paul Dahlsjo’s mine, where I work 
with all my might, because it is my vocation? 
Take yourself off as you came, or we will see 
who cracks the other’s brains first.”’ 

And with these words Elias placed himself 
threateningly before the old man, and raised 
his iron mallet. The old man laughed scorn- 
fully, and Elias saw with terror how with the 
agility of a wild-cat he clambered up the small 
rounds of the ladder, and vanished in the vapor. 

Elias felt lamed in all his limbs, his work 
would not go on, and he ascended. When the 
old overseer, who had himself just come up from 
the other shaft, saw him, he cried, ' 

‘In heayen’s name what has happened to 
you, Elias? You are as pale and rigid as death. 
You must have been affected by the sulphur 
steam, to which you are unaccustomed, There, 
drink something, my lad—that will do you 
good,” 

Elias took a good draught of brandy from the 
flask that the overseer handed him, and narrated 
what had happened to him in the pits, as well as 
his first acquaintance with the unearthly miner. 

The overseer listened to it attentively, and 
then shook his head and said, 

‘‘ Elias Martin, it must have been old Torberu 
whom you met. There is many a legend about 
him among our miners. He was the first who 
brought the mines of Falun into a flourishing 
condition. He was a sombre, silent man, with 
neither wife nor child, and had not even a roof 
in Falun, as he lived entirely in the shaft, and 
seldom appeared above ground. He knew all 
the finest veins, and in his day the mines were 
far more productive than now. His strange 
ways naturally gave rise to the story that he 
was in compact with the Evil One. He grew 


richer and richer, and greedier for gain, till, 
finally, on St. John’s day, 1687, a frightful land- 
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slide destroyed most of the shafts, and oblite- 
rated the very traces of them, and thencefor- 


ward Torberu was heard of no more. Since | 


then, whenever the work is particularly . pros- 
perous, they think they have struck upon one 
of old Torberu’s excavations. And still, from 
time to time, he has been seen wandering about 
his old haunts, sometimes mourning, sometimes 
menacing.” 

As Elias re-entered Paul Dalsjo’s house, trou- 
bled with many thoughts, the lovely Ulla did 
not meet him as usual. He beheld her sitting 
with downcast and apparently tear-stained eyes, 
near a fine-looking young man, who was hold- 
ing her hand, and striving with playfulness and 
tenderness to obtain her attention. Paul Dahlsjo 


drew Elias, who stood gazing at the pair with a | 


stupefied look, out of the room. 

‘* That is Eric Olavsen, a rich merchant from 
the sea board. He is a suitor of my daughter’s, 
and [ have given my consent. I shall lose her— 
but—I hear some one calling me. I must go 
for 2 moment.” 

And Paul left him hastily. 

Elias felt as if his heart was pierced with a 
thousand red-hot knives. He had no word, no 
tear. In mad desperation he rushed out of the 
house, on, on to the great shaft. If the place 
was frightful by day-light, it was a hundred 
fold more so in the gloom of night, dimly lit by 
the struggling moonbeams, the huge heaps of 
dross and broken stone, looking like a dusky 
circle of mocking fiends. 

‘«‘Torberu! Torberu!” cried Elias, with a 
voice that re-echoed through the empty pit, “I 
am here. You were right to call me a con- 
temptible churl, to prize an imbecile fancy be- 
yond the riches of the earth. Below lies my 
treasure, my life, my love. Come down with 
me! Show me the costly veins! I will hew, 
and dig, and bore, and never more look upon 
the hateful light of day. Come down with me.” 

He took flint and steel out of his pocket, lit 
his lantern, and descended the shaft, without 
seeing the old man. At the bottom he plainly 
discerned a rich vein of ore, so plainly that he 
could follow all its deflections. But while he 
was still looking atit, a dazzling light broke 
through the mines, the walls grew as clear as 
crystal. The prophetic dream which he had 
had at the sea-port town recurred to him. He 
beheld in these Elysian fields the most beautiful 
metallic flowers and shrubs, on which hung 
buds, blossoms and fruits of glittering jewels. 
He saw the maidens, he caught the glance of 
the mighty queen. She clasped him to her 
breast, a thrill of fire shot through his being, 
his whole consciousness was absorbed in feeling 
as he floated on the waves of a transparent blue, 
sparkling cloud. 











‘* Elias Martin! Elias Martin!” cried a voice 
from above, and the glare of a torch lit up the 
mine. It was Paul Dahlsjo with the overseer, 
who had come in quest of the youth, who had 
been seen madly rushing toward the pit. They 
found him in a state of stupefaction, his face 
pressed against the cold stone. 

‘*What are you doing here?” cried Paul. 
‘*‘Hair-brained young man! Collect yourself, 
and come up with us.” 

Elias ascended in deep silence, and followed 
Paul Dahlsjo without hearing the hearty scolding 
the latter was bestowing on him. 

It was morning by the time they reached the 
house. Ulla with a shriek threw herself into 
Elias’ arms, and called him by the tenderest 
names. Paul Dahilsjo said to him, 

**You young fool! Do you suppose that I 
have not known all this time that you were in 
love with Ulla, and that it was for her sake you 
worked with such zeal and ardor? Havel not 
long known that in her secret heart Uila loved 
you? Why else did she refuse worthy Master 
Eric Olavsen? I wish no better son-in-law 
than you, my dear Elias, and 1 give you my 
daughter with all my heart.” 

Elias burst into tears of surprise and joy. All 
this happiness was so unexpected that he could 
hardly believe that he was not still dreaming. 

At noon all the miners came at Paul Dahlsjo’s 
bidding to a merry-making. 

Ulla put on her gayest dress, and looked love- 
lier than ever, so that they all said to each other, 

** What a beautiful bride our friend Elias has 
won! Heaven bless them both.” 

But the horror of the night still lingered on 
Elias’ pale features, and he often stared before 
him as if overlooking every thing by which he 
was surrounded. 

‘*What is the matter with you, my dearest?” 
Ulla inquired anxiously, He pressed her to his 
heart and said, 

‘‘Yes, yes, you are indeed mine, and all is 
well.” 

In the midst of all his joy, Elias constantly 
felt as if an icy hand was laid upon his heart, 
and a mysterious voice whispered, ** Are you at 
the height of your happiness now because you 
have wou Ulla? Say, fool! have you not gazed 
upon the queen?” 

He was almost overpowered by an indeserib- 
able anxiety; he shunned thought; ever and 
anon one of the miners would suddenly grow to 
a gigantic stature, and to his terror he would 
recognize Torberu, who appeared as if to recall 
to him the subterranean treasures to which he 
had dedicated himself. 

Paul noticed Elias Martin’s bewildered man- 
ner, and ascribed it to the night he had passed 
in the mines. Not so Ulla, who impelled by her 
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instinct urged her lover to tell her what horror 
beset him, and drew him away from her. In 
vain he strove to speak to her of the strange 
sight he had seen in the mine. It seemed as if 
a hand was laid upon his mouth. He could not 
shake off the spell. All the splendor that had 
filled him with such delight in the abyss, now 
appeared to him only a hell of unmitigated an- 
guish, treacherously adorned for the most de- 
structive deception. Paul Dahlsjo insisted that 
Elias should remain at home a few days to re- 
cover entirely from his indisposition. For this 
short space, Ulla’s love drove away the thoughts 
of his fatal adventure in the mine. He lived in 
the ecstasy and rapture of the moment, believed 
wholly in his happiness, and that no evil power 
could destroy it.. But when he went back to 
the shaft, he experienced something hitherto 
unknown. The costly veins lay open before his 
eyes, and he worked away with redoubled vigor, 
and forgot that he must re-ascend to the sur- 
face, that he must remember Paul Dahlsjo and 
his Ulla; he felt as if he was torn in two—his 
real, his individual self sunk in the centre of the 
earth, reposed in the arms of the queen, while his 
shadow only, sought his gloomy couch in Falun. 

If Ulla spoke of her love and how happy they 
should be together, he always began to rave of 
the glory of the mines, and the immense trea- 
sures that lay hid there, and wandered off into 
such unintelligible talk, that the greatest solici- 
tude and anxiety seized the poor child, and she 
could not imagine what had thus changed his 
whole being. The overseer told Paul Dahlsjo 
plainly that Elias would proclaim the discovery 
of the richest veins, and when they could find 
nothing but worthless stone, he would laugh 
scornfully and say that they could not under- 
stand the secret signs, the significant characters 
that the hand of the queen herself engraved upon 
the rock, and that he was content to know what 
they meant, without publishing them abroad. 

‘¢ Ah, sir!” said the old man to Paul Dahlsjo, 
‘¢the wicked Torberu has undone the youth.” 

‘*Don’t give heed to such old wives’ tales,”’ 
replied Paul; ‘‘the excitable boy’s head is 
turned with love, that’s all. As soon as his 
wedding is over, we shall hear no more of the 
veins, and the strata, and the rest of the subter- 
ranean paradise.”’ 

The wedding-day at length approached. It 
was St. John’s day. Early in the morning Elias 
knocked at his bride’s door. She opened it, and 


drew back affrighted when she beheld Elias in 
his wedding suit, pale as a corpse, and with 
sunken, gleaming eyes. 

‘¢T will eonfide to you, my dearest Ulla,” he 
said, in a feeble, trembling voice, ‘‘ that we are 
now on the eve of the highest happiness of which 

Every thing was revealed | 


mortals are capable. 





to me last night. Below in the mines in the gra- 
nite and mica lies a bright red, sparkling ruby, 
on which our horoscope is engraved. It is finer 
than the ruddiest carbuncle; and when we are 
united in true love, and gaze into its clear light, 
we shall see plainly how wonderfully our hearts 
are interwoven with the strange sprig that grows 
from the heart of the queen in the centre of the 
earth. It only needs that I should bring that 
jewel up to the daylight, and that, morever, I 
will do. For so long, farewell, beloved Ulla, I 
shall soon return.” 

Ulla adjured him, with tears, to refrain from 
that visionary undertaking that prognosticated 
some misfortune, but Elias assured her that 
without this jewel he should never know a peace- 
ful hour, and that there was no danger to be 
thought of. He pressed his bride to his heart, 
and went forth. 

The guests were assembled to escort the lovers 
to the church—a whole bevy of gayly-dressed 
damsels, who, according to the custom of the 
country, acted as bridesmaids, laughed and 
jested round the bride. The musicians tuned 
their instruments, and began a joyous wedding 
march. Already it was almost noon, and yet 
Elias Martin did not appear. Suddenly miners 
rushed in with faces of fright and horror, and 
announced that a terrible land-slide had just 
destroyed the whole mine in which Dahlsjo’s in- 
terest lay. 

‘‘Elias! my Elias! thou art lost!—lost!” 
cried Ulla, and fell senseless to the ground. 

Long ago had the worthy alderman, Paul 
Dahlsjo, gone to his grave—his daughter, Ulla, 
had disappeared long ago. No one in Falun 
knew any thing of either of them since the luck- 
less wedding-day, fifty years before. But it 
happened that while some workmen were mak- 
ing a gallery between two mines, they found in 
a pool of vitriol water, nearly three hundred 
feet deep, the corpse of a young miner, which 
appeared to be petrified when they brought it to 
the light. It seemed asif the youth lay in a 
deep sleep, so fresh, so perfect were his fea- 
tures, in such entire preservation his gay clothes, 
even to the flowers on his breast. 

All the people from the neighborhood crowded 
to the spot, but no one knew the features of the 
corpse, and none of the miners knew of any of 
their companions being lost. They were in 
doubt as to whether to carry the corpse to Fa- 
lun, when an old, gray, wrinkled crone came 
hobbling up on crutches, 

‘¢ There comes the dame of St. John’s,” cried 
one. 

This nick-name had been given to the old wo- 
man because she had first appeared on a St. 
John’s day, peering into the pits, and wailing 
and wringing her hands. 
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Searcely had the old woman glanced at the youth, as though she would never part from 


youth, when she let both her crutches fall, 
raised her arms to heaven, and cried with a 
heart-rending voice— 

“Oh, my Elias! oh, my dear bridegroom!” 
and fell upon the lifeless corpse, and pressed it 
to her aged heart, and Strove to warm its cold 
hands in hers. ‘‘ Ah!” she said, looking round, 
‘‘no one knows poor Ulla Dahlsjo, fifty years 
since the happy bride of this youth. Year after 
year have I sought him among these mines, and 
to-day he is given back to me on earth. Oh, 
Elias! oh, my beloved bridegroom!” 

And again she wound her arms round the dead 


} 
| 
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into dust. 
the corpse of his faithful bride—faithful unto 


him, and every one around looked on in silent 
emotion. . 

Feebler and feebler grew the sobs, fainter and 
fainter the sighs, till they were no longer audible. 

The miners approached; they wished to raise 
the unfortunate Ulla—but she had breathed out 
her life on the body of her lifeless lover. They 
perceived that the body of the youth, which they 
had thought petrified, was beginning to crumble 
They laid the ashes of the youth by 


death—in the church where, fifty years ago, 
they were to have plighted their troth. 





AN ADVENTURE 


IN BALAKLAVA. 


Ir was the first week in October, 1854. The | danger in the enterprise, for small parties of 


weather was delightfully warm during the day, 
but cool at night, and there fell occasionally a 
slight shower, which served to tighten our tent- 
ropes and stretch the canvas, sometimes, indeed, 
to an inconvenient degree. But still on the 
whole, the weather was delightful. Part of the 
allied army had gone up to the front, as it was 
then beginning to be called, and had occupied 
the plateau overlooking the great town, soon to 
become the theatre of war’s most horrible events. 
Being off duty one day, a shooting excursion was 
arranged, andI started with a friend to enjoy 
some recreation, and with the hope of breaking 
the monotony of salt-meat dinners. 

The shore of the Black Sea, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Balaklava, partieularly to the 
east, is very precipitous, and rises to the height 
of 800 or 1000 feet. On the west, the land is 
even higher; but there is a space between Cape 
Aia and Balaklava which seems to have been 
produced by a land-slip. The cliff has appa- 
rently slid down into the sea, and left some 
thousand acres of land sloping gradually, but in 
extreme irregularity, down to the water’s edge. 
This land is covered with trees and shrubs, in- 
tersected with ravines, and altogether is a very 
beautiful spot, exceedingly picturesque and not 
altogether unromantic. It was over this piece 
of land that we intended to shoot, having heard 
from the inhabitants of Balaklava that game was 
to be found there. There was a difficulty, how- 
ever, in reaching the place, for the heights im- 
mediately behind the town were guarded by 
some of our people, and it was permitted to no 
one to pass a certain line, beyond which, in fact, 
our shooting-ground extended. We therefore 
chartered a Maltese boat to get to it by sea. 

All things being ready, about eight o’clock in 
the morning we rowed out of the harbor, turned 
to the left, and made for an eligible landing- 
place. We had been warned that there was 





Cossacks and of Russian infantry had been seen 
from the heights in the neighborhood; but we 
had made up our minds for a day’s enterprise, 
and felt we could trust to our legs if it really 
became necessary to run for it; besides, we could 
always keep near our boat, and in fact, we im- 
agined, as is usually the case, that the danger in 
question had been greatly exaggerated. How- 
ever, we landed and arranged our plans for the 
day, taking care to warn the boatmen to keep a 
good look-out, and to whistle in a peculiar way 
if they should see any thing like strangers ap- 
proaching. At the entreaty of the boatmen, we 
had disembarked in a small creek, beneath some 
overhanging rocks, which protected us entirely 
from view by any one approaching over the 
ground we intended to cover; but finding, on 
climbing to the top of those rocks, that a good 
prospect of the whole could be obtained, we 
posted one of the Maltese here, and advanced. 
Having been out now for some hours, and no 
sign of opposition or danger appearing, we 
abandoned slightly the caution we had at first 
observed; we still kept near together, however, 
and avoided the open country as much as possi- 
ble. Once already, I thought I had heard the 
preconcerted signal-whistle; but on listening 
attentively, I did not hear it repeated. The 
blackbirds were numerous; and it was probably 
one of them that [had heard. Still, I thought it 
well to be prudent, and paced slowly back over 
the ground by which I had advanced, so as to 
lessen the distance between myself and our boat. 
Just at this juncture a hare started from 
nearly under my feet; I turned, took aim, fired, 
and poor puss rolled over; but before I could 
secure my prize, I heard the low signal-whistle 
within a few yards of me. I could not relinquish 
the hare, but as soon as I had secured her, I re- 
turned to the spot whence the whistle had pro- 





ceeded, and there I found my friend. 
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**Do you see those Cossacks up yonder?” 
said he. 

‘“*No: where?” ~ 

‘* Why up there on the cliff.” 

On looking more closely, I could distinguish 
some forms between the bushes. 

** So there are; we had better retire,’’ 

‘* Yes, I fancy we had; I have been whistling 
for you ever so long, and just now I think I 
heard voices near us.” 

‘* Well, then, we had better get to the boat.” 

And so off we went, scrambling through the 
bushes, perhaps rather faster than we had come. 
Still we did not see any immediate danger, as 
the enemy were a long way off, and, as we 
imagined, out of shot. On arriving at an open 
space, at the top of a mound, we determined to 
reconnoitre; but we had scarcely emerged from 
the bushes, when, on looking up to the cliff, we 
saw distinctly, three puffs of white smoke, and 
the instant after, and before we could hear the 
report of the pieces, several branches were cut 
off the bushes in our immediate neighborhood. 


The peculiar ‘‘ ping” of the ball told us plainly | 


that our enemy was armed with the rifle. We 
were soon down, of course, and hidden by the 
rising ground. Here we held a council of war, 
the result of which was that, considering that 
the people on the cliff had seen us, it was pro- 
bable they had been watching, and they might 
have sent some men down near us. M. had 
heard a rustling in the bushes, and, as he 
thought, voices too. 
out knowing whether we might not be inter- 
cepted, was not to be thought of; so we agreed 
' to gain another height, and look around us, and, 
if we saw any one near, we were to go in a di- 
rect line for the beach. To deceive the enemy, 
we thought it better to approach rather than 
get away from their position; so, on hands 
and knees, we scrambled up a height and looked 
round. 

‘‘ Here they are, sure enough,” said M., ‘‘ off 
with you!” 

I looked round, and, at less than two hundred 
paces, as I could judge, some six or eight Rus- 
sians were clearly seen. 

To rush down the side of the hillock, and 
plunge into the thicket in the wake of M., was 
the affair of a moment. But rapidly as the 
movement was effected, the Russians had seen 
us and had time to fire. A whole volley of shots 
whistled over our heads; but this time they 
were not rifle balls. M. made directly for the 


shore, leaping from crag to crag with the agility 
of a goat; nor was I slow in following him. 
Unfortunately, on nearing the beach, we found 
ourselves on a precipice, the height of which 
precluded all possibility of leaping, and it was 
far too precipitous to slip down. 


To make for the boat, with- | 


Here was a position! What was to be done? 
We stood still to listen, imagining the enemy was 
close behind; but we could hear nothing. Evi- 
dently they were coming on cautiously, imagining 
we were more numerous than we were. Go 
on to the boat we must: it was not far; but to 
get down to the beach we must come out from the 
bushes and expose ourselves, on a bare spot, to be 
once more shot at, unless we retraced our steps ; 
but then we should risk meeting the enemy face 
to face. So there was no help for it, and out we 
went. We were seen, of course, and fired at; 
two balls struck the ground within two feet of 
each other and of us. One false step, and we 
were were lost! We gained the ravine, which 
was awfully steep; but down we plunged. M., 
in his precipitation, lost his footing, fell, and 
rolled to the bottom; his gun went off by the 
shock, and for a moment I fancied he was killed. 
[ shall never forget the horror of that moment. 
I rushed to tlie sea, moistened my hankerchief, 
and applied it to his temples. He slowly re- 
vived, opened his eyes, took a dram of spirits 
and sat up. Fortunately no bones were broken. 

We were now, I felt assured, within a short dis- 
tance of our boat, but I had not had time to look 
after her, and did not know whether we had over- 
shot. the mark or fallen short of it. A sharp 
whistle at length apprised me that the boatmen 
were aware of our danger, which was not less 
theirs, and my fears were intense lest they should 
abandon us. I feared to make much noise too, or 
even to reply to the signal; but 1 made for the 
beach, intending to call them up, and get M. 
| carried into the boat. Imagine, then, my con- 

sternation on finding that the rock which hid the 
boat from view projected so far into the sea as to 
prevent our reaching it without swimming. I 
returned to M., who by this time had so far re- 
covered as to be standing up, stilla little con- 
fused, but conscious and pretty ready for action. 
He speedily saw our position, and all his energy 
at once returned; he was a good swimmer, and 
felt able, he said, to round the point. I knew I 
could, but I still feared for him. He said that 
the cold water would do him good, and I thought 
perbaps it might; but that awful ‘ perhaps!” 
Of the alternative I dared not think. Time 
pressed too; the boatmen’s signals were fre- 
quent and louder, and we could not communi- 
cate with them, although it was clear that they 
were quite close. Accordingly, hiding our guns 
in a crevice of the rock, M. plunged into the sea, 
I followed him, and a few strokes took us round 
the rock in sight of the boat. They had already 
put off, and at first were evidently afraid it was 
the enemy; but in answer to my shouts, they 
looked up and recognized us, and in a few seconds 
we were saved. What a gush of thankfulness to 
God rushed from our hearts at that moment! 

















THE UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


A SKETCH FROM THE FRENCH. 


TRANSLATED BY CHARLES D. GARDETTE. 





I. 

Tue house of Dr. Auvray is a modest mansion, 
without external attraction or mark of identity ; 
not even the usual inscription is to be seen on 
the door, of ‘‘ Maison de Santé.’’ lt is situated 
near the extremity of the Avenue Montaigne, 
between the gothic palace of Prince Soltykoff 
and the gymnasium of the great Priat, who re- 
generates mankind by the ‘‘ trapeze.’’ A. bronze 
gateway opens into a small garden, full of roses 
and lilacs, on the left of which is the porter’s 
lodge, and on the right the private office of the 
doctor, and the apartments of his wife and 
daughter. The principal building is at the bot- 
tom of the garden, with its rear on the avenue, 
and all its windows opening to the south-west, 
upon a little park well shaded with chestnuts 
and lindens: here it is that the doctor nurses, 
and often cures, his lunatics. Mr. Auvray has 
devoted himself to a specialty of his science, and 
only treats monomania, the peculiarities of which 
have occupied his whole study and attention for 
many years. He is an excellent man, half 
physician, half philosopher, a pupil of Esquirol 
and Laromiguiere, and should you meet him ac- 
cidentally, with his bald head, his smooth-shaven 
chin, his suit of black, and his suave counte- 
nance, you would be puzzled to know if he were 
surgeon, professor, or priest. When he opens 
his lips, he always seems about to say, ‘‘my 
child,” and his large blue eye is ever limpid and 
serene with the sunshine of a good soul. Mr. 
Auvray’s vocation was decided when he was yet 
a student of the Salpétritre hospital. He com- 
menced then to study the phenomena of mono- 
mania with zeal, and was aided in his observa- 
tions by a young and pretty, as well as intelli- 
gent, housekeeper of the division Pinel, to whom 
he became finally attached, and, as soon as his 
doctorate was obtained, married. With this 
modest commencement of domestic life, he em- 
ployed a small property which he possessed, in 
founding the establishment you know of; and, 
had he been the least of a quack, could have 
made his fortune; but he has ever avoided pub- 
licity ; and though he has accomplished mar- 
velous cures, proclaims them not on the house- 
tops. His fame has made itself, almost without 
his knowledge, and the proof is, that his trea- 
tise upon ‘* La Monomanie raisonnante,’’ publish- 
ed by Baillitre, in 1842, is now in its 6th edition, 





without the author ever having sent a single 
copy to the journals. Modesty is certainly a 
good thing in the abstract, but should not be 
abused: Mademoiselle Auvray has no more than 
20,000 francs dowery, and next April she will 
be twenty-two. 

About fifteen days since, (it was Friday, the 
13th of December, 1854, I think,) a hack stop- 
ped at Dr. Auvray’s gate, and, the gate being 
opened and the vehicle driven up to the office- 
door, two men got out, and entered in seeming 
haste. The servant requested them to be seated, 
and to await the termination of the merning 
round which the doctor was then making among 
his patients. 

One of the two strangers was a man of some 
fifty years of age, large, durk-haired, with a 
high color and all the evidences of a sanguine 
temperament: he was, besides, passably ugly, 
and awkwardly put together—large hands and 
feet, thick fingers, ears bored, thumbs flat—in 
short, presented just the appearance of a work- 
ingman dressed in his employer’s clothes. This 
was Mr. Morlot. 

His nephew, Mr. Francois Thomas, was a 
young man of twenty-three, somewhat difficult 
to describe, as he looked like all other young 
men in general; that is, he was neither very tall 
nor very short—neither herculean, nor effemi- 
nate, but modest and mediocre from head to 
foot, brown hair, brown dress, brown character 
even. When he entered Dr. Auvray’s office, he 
seemed quite agitated, and walked up and down 
the room, with an enraged air and stride, look- 
ing keenly at every thing; and with an evident 
desire to pick up every thing, which he was un- 
able to do, as his hands were tied. 

‘‘Calm yourself,” said his uncle; ‘what I 
am doing is for your own good; you will be 
happy here, and the ductor will cure you.” 

‘‘But Iam not sick, sir; why have you tied 
me?” 

‘¢ Because you would have thrown me eut of 
the carriage. You have lust your reason, my 
poor Francois, but Mr. Auvray will restore it.” 

‘JT can reason quite as well as you, uncle, 
and I do not understand you in the least. My 
mind is sound, and my memory excellent. Shall 
I recite you a poem? Shall I translate you a 
Latin phrase? here is a Tacitus on the table. 
Or shall I demonstrate a geometrical problem ? 
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Neither? Very well, then, hear me tell you 
what happened this morning atmy rooms. You 
came at eight o’clock, not to wake me, for I did 
not sleep, but to pull me out of bed; I dressed 
myself without Germain’s aid: you asked me to 
go with you to Dr. Auvray: I refused: you in- 
sisted: I became angry. Germain then assisted 
you to tie my hands, for which, I shall dismiss 
him this evening. I owe him thirteen days’ 
wages; at thirty francs a month, this is thirteen 
francs. You will owe him an indemnity, for 
you are the canse of his dismissal. Now, sir, 
is this all reason, or not? Do you expect to 
make me pags fur a lunatic, eh?... Ah! my 
dear uncle, cherish a better spirit toward me! 
remember that my mother was your sister! 
What would she say to see me here? Come, I 
am not angry, wnd we can arrange all this 
amicably. You have a daughter, Mad’lle. 
Claire Morlot ——.”’ 

‘«*Ah! I have you there! you see you have 
lost your wits! I have a daughter? I? Lama 
bachelor! a most unmitigated bachelor!” 

‘¢You have a daughter,” replied Francois, 
mechanically. 

‘¢Poor fellow! come, now, listen to me! have 
you a cousin?” 

‘¢ A cousin? certainly not! oh! you will not 
trap me; I have no cousins, either male, or fe- 


male.” 
‘¢ Well, I am truly your uncle, am I not?” 


‘Of course, you are my uncle, although you 
forgot it this morning.” 

‘If I had a daughter then, she would be your 
cousin; now, you have no cousins, therefore I 
cannot have a daughter.” 

‘*You are right. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing her this summer, at Ems, with her mother. 
I love her sincerely; I have every reason to 
think my affection returned, and I have the ho- 
nor of asking you for her hand.” 

‘* Whose hand ?” 

‘The hand of mademoiselle, your daughter.” 

‘¢Ah! ah!’ said the Uncle Morlot to himself, 
‘¢M. Auvray will be deuced smart if he comes 
that case. I shall pay six thousand francs out 
of my nephew’s income, for his board here; six 
from thirty leaves twenty-four; I shall be rich! 
Poor Francois!” 

He sat down and tookupabook. ‘Sit there,”’ 
said he to Francois; ‘‘I will read you some- 
thing; try to listen, it will calm you;” and he 
read as follows : 

‘*Monomania is the domination of one idea, 
the exclusive empire of one passion. Its seat 
is the heart, and it is there we must seek and 
remedy it, Its causes are various, such as, 
love, fear, vanity, ambition, or remorse.” 

During this reading Francois seemed to be- 
come quiet, and even drowsy, (for it was quite 





warm in the doctor’s office) ‘‘ Bravo!” thought 
M. Morlot, ‘‘ there’s the first effect of the medi- 
cine, to put a man to sleep, who has neither 
hunger nor fatigue.” But Francois was not 
asleep; he was only admirably feigning slum- 
ber, and, gradually letting his head drop, his 
breathing became deep, monotonous and heavy, 
as in perfect repose. His Uncle Morlot was 
completely trapped, and, after continuing to 
read awhile in a low voice, began to feel the in- 
fluence of the heat himself, yawned, stopped 
reading, let the book drop, and finally went off 
into a bona fide snore, to the great joy of his 
nephew, who watched him maliciously out of the 
corner of his eye. Francois then commenced 
by moving his chair; M. Morlot slept on. Then 
the young man rose and began walking up and 
down, making his boots creak loudly. M. Mor- 
lot remained as firm asarock. Finally, Fran- 
cois approached the bureau, found a paper 
knife, pushed it into an angle, pressed his 
wrists firmly upon it, and so, cut the cord that 
bound his hands. .. He was free! Restraining 
a ery of joy, he crept silently up to his uncle. 
In two minutes M. Morlot was securely tied, 
and so delicately withal, that his slumbers were 
not even disturbed. Francois admired his work 
for a moment, then picked up the book his un- 
cle had dropped (it was the last edition of ‘‘ La 
Monomanie raisonnante”’) and sitting down in a 
corner, began reading gravely, while waiting 
the doctor’s arrival. 


Il. 


Reader, it is best you should know the ante- 
cedents of Francois and his uncle. 

Francois was the only son of a toy manu- 
facturer named M. Thomas, in the Passage du 
Saumon. Toy making is lucrative; it brings 
‘‘eent per cent” almost universally, and after 
his father’s death, Francois reaped the result of 
the old gentleman’s industry, in the enjoyment 
of thirty thousand francs a year. 

His tastes were simple, as I think I have 
already hinted; he had always a preference for 
the quiet shades of life, and chose his vests, 
gloves, and cravats among the unpretending tints 
between drab and black. He carried no eye- 
glass, because, as he said, he saw perfectly with- 
out; wore no breast-pin in his cravat, because 
his cravat needed‘ none to keep it in place. 
Patent leather boots alarmed him by their bril- 
liancy, as in fact did every thing which could 
attract the gaze, or excite remark. If he had 
been christened Americ or Sigismund, he would 
never have dared to sign his name in full; hap- 
pily his name was as modest as he could desire. 

His timidity prevented his following a profes- 
sion. After having crossed the rubicon of the 
baccalaureat, he remained fixed at the com- 
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mencement of the seven or eight roads of life 
that opened before him. The bar seemed to him 
too noisy, medicine too laborious, commerce too 
complicated. As to the army, that was out of 
the question; not that he feared to meet the 
enemy, but he trembled at the idea of the uni- 
form. He chose, therefore, his first position, 
(not on account of its facility as much as of its 
obscurity,) and lived upon his income. Remark 
however, that he was neither ignorant, stupid, 
nor narrow-minded. He understood several 
living languages, as well as Greek, Latin, and 
all the usual branches of collegiate learning, and 
was a passable critic when no one was near to 
hear his criticisms. 

But with the ladies his weakness displayed 
its fullest vigor, if I may so speak. He felt a 
constant necessity to be in love, and if in rub- 
bing his eyes in the morning, he did not per- 
ceive a beam of the ‘soft sentiment,” glowing 
upon his mental horizon, he rose in bad humor, 
and inevitably put on his stockings wrong side 
out. When he went to a ball, theatre, or con- 
cert, his first search was for a face that pleased 
him, upon which, if found, he ecstacized all the 
evening; if none such appeared, he was dis- 
gusted with the whole entertainment. 

All this, you will understand, was the most 
innocent passion possible; for, if he loved all 
the pretty women, he did it in silence and mys- 
tery, since he had never mustered courage to 
address a word to any. He was the most in- 
offensive roué in the world—Don Juan, if you 
like—but before the time of Donna Julia. 

However, at last, in the month of August, of 
this year, four months before he tied his uncle’s 
hands, Francois had dared to love face to face. 
He had met at the Springs of Ems a young girl, 
almost as timid as himself, whose very bashful- 
ness had given him courage. She was a frail, 
delicate Parisian, pale as fruit ripened in the 
shade, and had come with her mother, who was 
advised to try the waters; for, (if I remember 
right,) an inveterate laryngitis. They had evi- 
dently lived retired from the bustle of the world, 
for they gazed with amazement, almost fear, at 
the laughing, chattering crowd of promenaders 
and bathers. Francois was unexpectedly pre- 
sented to them by a convalescent friend about to 
leave for Italy, and for a month was their daily, 
almost their only companion. To such spirits 
the crowd is a vast solitude, and the more the 
hubbub around them the closer they shrink to- 
gether, and whisper low. The mother and child 
both entered the heart of Francois, and took root 
there. They never asked if he were rich or 
poor; they felt sure he was good and pure, and 
this sufficed. Francois, on his side, was en- 
chanted with his own metamorphosis. Have 
you ever read how the spring opens in the gar- 





dens of Russia? Yesterday the snow was over 
all; this morn a beam of glorious sunshine puts 
the hoary winter to flight; at noon the trees are 
in bud; at eve they clothe themselves with foli- 
age—to-morrow they will near have fruited! 
So sprang up and flourished this love in the 
heart of Francois. I know not how was whis- 
pered the word ‘* marriage’’—but, what matter ! 
when two pure spirits talk of love, it is always 
understood, though unspoken. 

Francois was of age, and his own master, but 
she he loved depended upon a father’s consent ; 
and here it was that the young man’s unfortu- 
nate timidity tyranized over him. Claire in vain 
repeated, ‘‘ Write boldly, my father knows all; 
you will receive his consent immediately.” 

He wrote and re-wrote his letter a hundred 
times, without being able to decide on sending 
it, though nothing was simpler, and the most 
commonplace wit would have accomplished it 
easily. Francois knew all about the father and 
family ; he almost belonged to it—what remain- 
ed to do? Only to explain in a few words who 
and what he was—what he possessed and what 
he asked for. He hesitated so long, that at the 
end of a month Claire and her mother were forced 
to doubt him, and maternal prudence decided to 
protect her daughter by a sudden return to 
Paris; there M. Francois Thomas, if he loved 
her honestly, could come and demand her—he 
knew where to find her there. 

One morning, when Francois came to their 
hotel to take the ladies to walk, the landlord in- 
formed him that they had gone to Paris; their 
apartments were already occupied. Such a ter- 
rible stroke, falling so unexpectedly upon so 
sensitive a mind, caused his reason to quaver. 
He rushed forth wildly, and, after roaming 
through all the spots where he had been used to 
accompany Claire, returned with a violent fever, 
and was bled, bathed, and blistered, until, con- 
sidering himself convalescent, he left for Paris, 
determined to demand the hand of Claire, before 
he changed his clothes. The moment he arrived, 
he rushed from the cars, forgetting his baggage, 
and springing into a cab, cried to the driver— 

‘To her house—and full gallop!” 

‘s Where is it, sir?” 


“¢At Mr. , Rue I remember no 








longer!” He had forgotten both the name and , 


address of her he loved! ‘To my hotel,” said 
he, moodily, ‘‘I shall recollect—” and he handed 
the driver his card, who set him down at his door. 

His porter was an old man, without children, 
named Emmanuel. Upon seeing him, Francois 
bowed respectfully, and said— 

‘Sir, you have a daughter, Mile. Claire Em- 
manuel; I wished to write you, to ask her hand, 
but I have concluded it better to make the re- 
quest personally.” 
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They saw he was mad, and sent with all speed 
for his Uncle Morlot, Faubourg St. Antoine. 

Morlot was the most honest man in the Rue de 
Charonne, which is one of the longest streets in 
Paris. He imitated ancient furniture with or- 
dinary talent and extraordinary conscientious- 
ness. That is, he never sold stained-pear for 
ebony, nor represented a clothes-press of his 
make as a relic of the middle ages. Therefore, 
he had gained more esteem than money, and 
after thirty years of industry, he was about as 
rich as when he left his apprenticeship. He had 
labored as hard as the most humble of his jour- 
neymen, and he often wondered to himself, with 
a touch of jealousy, how M. Thomas had con- 
trived to accumulate an income. 

Man is a strange animal! (Iam not the in- 
ventor of this thought!) This excellent M. 
Morlot, whose extravagant honesty was the talk 
of the faubourg, felt at the bottom of his heart a 
pleasant sort of tickling, when the malady of his 
nephew was announced to him. He heard, as it 
were, an insinuating little voice whisper, ‘‘.f 
Francois is mad, you will become his guardian.” 
Honesty hastened to reply, ‘‘ We cannot be any 
the richer for that.” ‘*Why not?” answered 
the voice, ‘‘the annual pension for a lunatic 
never costs thirty thousand francs; besides, this 
will be troublesome, and derange our affairs— 
we shall deserve remuneration.” ‘ But,” in- 
sisted Probity, ‘‘ we owe our services gratis to 
our family.” ‘‘Indeed,” sneered the voice, 
‘why then have not our family done something 
for us.”’ “Bah!” cried Good-nature, ‘ Fran- 
cois will be all right again in a couple of days.” 
‘¢ Perhaps, on the contrary, he will die, and we 
shall inherit rightfully,” continued the obstinate 
voice. The good man tried in vain to close his 
sense against this voice; it would slip in, and 
vibrate there perseveringly in spite of him. He 
left his shop in charge of his foreman, and took 
up his quarters in the handsome rooms of his 
nephew. He slept on an excellent bed, ate 
dainty dinners, and found it agreed wonderfully 
with him. He was waited on, dressed, shaved, 


combed, by Germain, and got into the habit. 


Little by little he consoled himuelf for his ne- 
phew’s misfortune, and the probability of its 
incurableness. 

At the end of three months, he got tired of 
hhaving a crazy fellow in the house—for he be- 
gan to think himself athome. The eternal mania 
of Francois for demanding Claire in marriage 
‘became an intolerable nuisance to him, and he 
resolved to shut up his nephew in Dr. Auvray’s 
establishment, ‘‘ where,” as he said to himself, 
‘¢he will be better taken care of than here, and 
more probably cured, so that this is evidently 
my duty.” 

In these sentiments he had fallen asleep, 





when Francois bound his hands. What an 
awakening! 
Ill. 

The doctor entered, apologizing. Francois 
got up, replaced the book on the bureau, and 
opened the business with extreme plausibility, 
walking up and down as he spoke. ‘Sir,’ said 
he, ‘‘I desire to confide my maternal uncle here 
to your care. You seein him a man of some 
fifty years of age, inured to labor, and to the 
privations of a hard-working life; born, how- 
ever, Of sane parents, and of a family without a 
single case of lunacy among them, so that you 
have no hereditary tendencies to combat. His 
disease is extremely curious; he passes from 
gay to grave, with great rapidity, and seems 
afflicted with a sort of mixture of monomania 
proper, and melancholy.” 

‘He has not entirely lost his reason, then?” 

‘Oh! no, sir; he only wanders on one sub- 
ject, and belongs therefore justly to your 
specialty.” 

*¢ What is the character of his malady ?” 

*‘ Alas! sir, the peculiar malady of the age— 
cupidity! After laboring since childhood, he is 
without fortune. My father, beginning like 
him, died, leaving me a handsome property, and 
my poor uncle, commencing by envying me, 
then dwelling upon his being my sole heir, in 
case of death, and my guardian in case of 
lunacy, has ended by persuading himself that I 
have lost my wits, and has told everybody so, 
as he will tell you. Even in the carriage, 
though his hands were tied, he thought it was 
me he was bringing here.” 

‘‘ How long since his first attack ?” 

‘‘ About three months, He went to my por- 
ter, and said to him with a frightened air—‘ M. 
Emmanuel, you have a daughter... . leave her 
in your lodge and assist me to tie my nephew.” 

‘‘Ts he aware of his own state?” 

«No, sir, and I think that a good sign. More- 
over, his nutritive functions are deranged, and 
he has lost the power to sleep well at regular 
hours.” 

‘¢So much the better; if he slept and ate re- 
gularly, his case would be nearly hopeless. 
Allow me to wake him.” 

Dr. Auvray shook the sleeper by the shoulder, 
and he rose to his feet. His first movement 
was to rub his eyes, when, discovering that his 
hands were tied, and divining the manner in 
which it had been done, he gave way to a hearty 
laugh, exclaiming, ‘‘Ha! ha! a good joke!” 

‘¢You see,” said Francois, aside to the doc- 
tor; ‘well, in five minutes he will be furious.” 

‘¢Let me manage him; I understand it.” M. 
Auvray smiled, as we smile at an infant we wish 
to amuse, and said, ‘“‘you wake in a good humor, 
my friend; have you had pleasant dreams?” 
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“T? Ihave not dreamt—I laugh to find my- 
self tied like a faggot. One would think I was 
the crazy fellow.” 

‘‘ There! you hear!” said Francois. 

‘«Be good enough to loose me, doctor, and I'll 
explain matters.” 

‘My friend, I will loose you; but you must 
promise to be very gentle.” 

‘“*What! do you really take me for the mad- 
man ?” 

‘‘No, my friend, but you are ill, and we must 
cure you. There, you are free—be good, now.” 

‘‘What the devil do youmean? 1 bring you 
my nephew—” 

# ‘Very good, very good,” interrupted M. 
Auvray, “‘ we'll talk about that presently. Do 
you often sleep in daytime?” 

‘‘Never! but that stupid book—” 

‘‘Oh!” muttered the author, ‘‘the case is 
serious. So you think your nephew crazy ?” 

‘As a loon—and the proof is, that I had to 
tie his hands—” 

‘*But it was you who had your hands tied, 
you know.” 

‘*I know—both of us; I'll explain all that to 
you, doctor.” : 

‘Never mind, you need not get so excited; 
only answer my questions. You say that yotr 
nephew is ill?” 

**Crazy! crazy! crazy!!” 

‘‘And you are content to keep him erazy? 
Answer me frankly.” 

“I? content! What for?” 

‘‘In order that you may enjoy his fortune. 
You want to be rich, and it harasSes you to 
have labored so long in vain. You think it is 
your turn. Is this not so?” 

M. Morlot did not answer; his eyes were bent 
with a wild stare on vacancy, and he asked him- 
self if he was the victim of a nightmare—if he 
still slept—what meant all this interrogatory— 
these tied hands—this man who read his secret 
soul like an open book ? 

‘¢ Does he hear imaginary voices?” asked the 
doctor. 

The poor man’s hair stood on end; he remem- 
bered the infernal voice that kept whispering 
him against conscience, and he mechanically an- 
swered, ‘‘ Sometimes!” 

‘*Ah! he labors under hallucination.” 

‘“‘No! no! Iam not ill!” cried Morlot, ‘let 
me go! [ shall lose my senses if I stay here. 
Ask my friends if I am not sane—feel my pulse, 
I have no fever.” 

‘«Sir,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘if we could give our 
patients a fever, we would cure them all.” 

M. Morlot threw himself desperately down on 
the sofa, while Francois, still walking up and 
down, continued— 


poor uncle’s misfortune; but it is a great con- 
solation to leave him in your hands. I have 
read your admirable work, and consider it the 
most remarkable of its kind since the treatise 
‘ Des Maladies Mentales’’ of the great Esquirol. 
I will not, therefore, specially recommend M. 
Morlot to your care. As to terms, yours are 
mine.”’ He took a note of a thousand/francs 
from his pocket-book, and placing it on the 
mantel, ‘‘I shall have the honor of calling again 
next week,” added he; ‘‘at what hour are visits 
permitted ?” 

‘From twelve to two. Good-morning, sir.” 
‘«Stop him!” cried Uncle Morlot, ‘stop him! 
he is mad! I will explain it all.” 

‘¢Be calm, dear uncle,” said Francois, retir- 
ing, ‘‘I leave you in the kindest hands.” 

M. Morlot sprang after his nephew—the doctor 
held him back. 

‘¢ What fatality!” cried the poor man; ‘he 
will not compromise himself. Ah! if he would 
only wander once, you would soon see that I am 
not the madman!” 

Francois already had the door-knob in his 
hand. Suddenly he turned back, as if he had 
forgotten something, and walking up to the doc- 
tor, said— 

‘¢Excuse my confusion—my uncle’s malady 
was not the only cause of my visit here.” 

‘¢Ah! ah!” murmured M. Morlot, hopefully. 

The young man continued— 

‘¢You have a daughter.” 

«At last!” cried his uncle. ‘You are wit- 
ness, sir, he said, ‘ you have a daughter.’ ” 

The doctor replied to Francois— 

‘‘Yes, sir; pray, explain—” 

‘¢ You have a daughter, Mile. Claire Auvray.” 

‘¢There he goes! there he goes!” exclaimed 
Morlot, ‘*I told you so!” 

‘‘T have, sir,’ answered M. Auvray, without 
heeding the uncle. 

‘‘She was, three months since, at Ems, with 
her mother ?”” resumed Francois. 

‘‘Bravo! bravo!!” yelled M. Morlot. 

‘«She was, sir,”’ replied M. Auvray. 

M. Morlot rushed up to the doctor, and cried 
out to him— ; 

‘¢You are not the physician here! You must 
be one of the patients!” 

‘« My friend,” replied the doctor, ‘‘if you are 
not more quiet, we must give you a plunge 
bath.” - 

M. Morloterecoiled in terror and amazement; 
his nephew continued— 

*¢T love your daughter, sir, and have a hope 
of being loved in return; and, if her sentiments 
have not changed since September, I demand the 
honor of her hand from you, sir, now.” . 

‘Then I have the honor of speaking to M. 





‘* My dear sir, I am profoundly afflicted at my 


Francois Thomas?” replied M. Auvray. 
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‘*To himself, sir—and I should have an- 
nounced my name at first, I confess.” 

‘*You must permit me to say that you have 
waited somewhat long—” 

At this moment the attention of the doctor 
was called to M. Morlot, who began to rub his 
hands together with an appearance of rage. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, my friend?” asked he, in 
a soothing voice. 

‘Nothing, nothing—I am rubbing my hands.” 

‘* And why?” 

‘¢There is something on them troubles me— 
don’t you see it? there! there! between the 
fingers |” , 

‘*Where? I see nothing—what is it ?” 

‘* My nephew’s fortune; take it off, doctor! 
I’m an honest man! I want no one’s fortune!” 

While the doctor was listening to these first 
wanderings of poor M. Morlot, a strange revolu- 
tion took place in the person of Francois. He 
grew pale and ghastly; his teeth chattered vio- 
lently ; M. Auvray turned and demanded what 
was the matter? 

‘* Nothing,’”’ he replied, ‘‘ only she is coming ; 
I hear her; it is my joy; 1 am overcome. My 
happiness is falling upon me like snow—it will 
be a hard winter for lovers! Look doctor, what 
I have in my head!” 

M. Morlot ran up to him, erying— 

‘‘Enough! enough! don’t rave any more, or 
they’ll say I have stolen your reason. I am an 
honest man! See, doctor! see my hands; search 
my pockets; send to the Rue Charonne, open 
my drawers; you will see I have nothing of any 
other man’s!” 

The doctor was considerably embarrassed be- 
tween these two cases, when a door suddenly 
opened, and Claire appeared, announcing break- 
fast to her father. 

Francois rose, as if moved by a spring; but 
his spirit alone flew to meet Mile. Auvray—his 
body fell back heavily on the sofa, and he could 
just articulate these few words— 

‘‘Claire! itis I! Llove youstill! Will you—” 

His pale face became suddenly scarlet; his 
temples throbbed violently, and his head seemed 
about to burst asunder. Claire seized both his 
‘hands, and was terrified by their rigidity. In 
another moment an orange-tint began to spread 
itself around the base of his nostrils, violent 
snausea followed, and M. Auvray at once recog- 
nized the symptoms of a violent bilious fever. 

‘What a pity,” cried he, ‘‘ that his uncle does 
not catch the same fever—it would cure him!” 

He rang a bell, a servant appeared, and next 
Madame Auvray, whom Francois scarcely recog- 
nized, he was so prostrated. It was necessary 
to.put him immediately to bed, and Claire in- 
sisted upon his being taken to her chamber, a 

.charming little room, hung with rose-colored 





muslin, and adorned with large vases of fragrant 
flowers. Upon the mantel stood a goblet of 
onyx, the only gift of Francois. If you should 
ever have the fever, friend reader, I wish you 
may find such a sick-chamber! While the family 
were employed in making Francois comfortable, 
his uncle kept wandering about the room, seizing 
Madame Auvray’s hand, embracing the invalid, 
and crying out, ‘Save him! quick! I wont have 
him die! I have a right to forbid his death! I 
am his uncle and guardian! If you don’t cure 
him, they will say I killed him! I call you to 
witness that I do not want his property! I will 
give it all to the poor! A glass of water, if you 
please, to wash my hands!” 

They were finally obliged to take him away, 
and hand him to the care of one of the nurses of 
the establishment, who put a straight-waistcoat 
on him, and put him to bed. 

Madame Auvray and her daughter nursed 
Francois most tenderly, although the details of 
the treatment were often irksome and disagreea- 
ble; but woman’s devotion is never delicate, and 
St. Vincent de Paul invented but one uniform 
for Sisters of Charity, no matter of what age or 
rank. 

The mother and daughter, sitting by the bed- 
side of their invalid, endeavored to explain to 
themselves the cause of the strange silence, and 
stranger visit of Francois, and its results; but 
gradually their questions were all solved by the 
young man, in the ravings of his delirium. 
Claire hung over him, devouring every word, 
and repeating them to the doctor and her mo- 
ther, they’soon discovered the truth. But then 
a new fear assailed Claire. Francois had been 
insane. Would this terrible and sudden malady 
cure his insanity? The doctor assured her that 
generally such a fever terminated in a perfect 
restoration. Well! but would there not be dan- 
ger of relapses? And then would her father 
consent to give her to one of his patients? ‘For 
myself,” said Claire, with a sad smile, ‘I fear 
nothing; have I not been the cause of his mis- 
fortune? and ought I not to be his consoler? 
The poor fellow is only ill from too much affec- 
tion. Cure him, dear father, but not too well! 
Let him continue foolish enough to love me still 
as I love him.” 

‘¢We will see about it,” replied M. Auvray; 
‘cif, when the fever is over, he appears ashamed 
and melancholy, I will guarantee nothing; but 
if he remembers his illness without shame, and 
talks of it with dignity and resignation, I will 
laugh at any idea of a relapse.” 

After six days of delirium, an abundant per- 
spiration set in, the fever disappeared, and 
Francois entered upon his convalescence. His 
first idea, on seeing Madame Auvray and Claire, 
was, that he was still at the hotel in Ems; but 
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the doctor came to his assistance, and prudently, 
wisely imparting the truth, little by little, 
gradually rendered him his reason and his me- 
mory. He was as a new man, and came out of 
the crisis, like one coming forth from the tomb. 
This cure was a striking example of the admira- 
ble management of M. Auvray. 

The 25th December, Francois, sitting up, with 
a bowl of soup, and the breast of a chicken be- 
fore him, calmly and succinctly related, with no 
other emotion save a quiet joy, the history of 
the past three months; while Claire and M’me. 
Auvray listened, weeping; and the doctor pre- 
tended to be taking notes, though something be- 
side ink dropt on the paper. The invalid 
added, as a sort of peroration: 

‘¢ To-day, the 25th December, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, I said to my kind father, M. 
Auvray, (whose name and address I shall never 
forget again,) sir, you have a daughter, M’lle. 
Claire Auvray; I met her at the springs this 
summer; I love her; she has proved her affec- 
tion for me, and, if you have no fear of my 
getting ill again, I now do myself the honor of 
demanding her hand.” 

The doctor made no other reply than a nod, 
but Claire threw her arms around the invalid’s 
neck, and kissed him on the forehead. When I 
make such a request, I desire no better answer! 

The same day, M. Morlot rose at eight o’clock, 
more calm and free from the waistcoat. After 
getting dut of bed, he picked up his slippers, 
shook them carefully, and handed them to the 
nurse, requesting him to see if they contained 
thirty thousand francs a year. Then he put 





them on. He afterward combed his hair for at 
least half an hour, repeating, ‘‘I don’t want 
any one to say that my nephew’s fortune has 
passed over my head.” Then he shook each ar- 
ticle of his clothing out of the window, after 
having turned every pocket, and, being finally 
dressed, asked for a pencil, and wrote on the 
wall of his room: 


‘* You MUST COVET NO MAN’S GOODS.”’ 


After which, he commenced rubbing his hands 
with inconceivable rapidity, scraping his fingers 
with the pencil, and counting each finger over 
and over again. 

When the doctor paid his daily visit, Uncle 
Morlot thought him a police commissioner, and 
demanded to be searched instantly. M. Auvray 
told him that Francois had recovered. The poor 
man immediately asked if the money had been 
found, ‘‘For,” said he, ‘since my nephew is 
going to leave here, he must have his property, 
I have not got it, unless it is in my bed;” and 
in the space of a second, he pulled the bed to 
pieces and turned the frame bottom upward. 
The doctor shook his head and left him. 

When they brought him his dinner, he began 
by carefully examining the napkin, plates, knife 
and table-cloth, saying that he did not want to 
eat his nephew’s fortune. When he had finished 
the meal, he washed his hands over and over 
again: ‘‘ The fork,” said he, ‘‘ was silver; sup- 
pose some had stuck to my fingers ?” 

Mr. Auvray does not despair of curing him. 
Summer (and still more Autumn) is specially 
favorable for the restoration of monomaniacs. 
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RESPECT TO WOMAN. 


Kis cmonee ‘Fair no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherishing, thy honoring, and thy love; 


Not thy subjection.” 


One of the most unerring indices to the pro- 
gress of civilization, in any country, is the esti- 
mation in which woman is held by the male sex. 
If we search the records of antiquity, we will 
find that woman was, for the most part, regarded 
by man as an inferior being; nor has this 
opinion yet become obsolete among the moderns. 
In the savage state, woman is regarded more as 
the slave than as the companion of man. To 
her is left the laborious occupation of the field, 
as well as such domestic drudgery as is thought 
necessary by people of their simple habits. 
While man is considered as essentially the lord 
of the creation; and while he passes his days 
in luxurious indolence, and inglorious ease, in- 





capable of being roused to action but by the 


ardor of the chase, or by the voice of war, his 
female companion is condemned to a life of ser- 
vile toil, in order to supply his wants, and to 
minister to his pleasures. She is not even per- 
mitted to mix in the society, nor to partake of 
the conversation of her haughty lord, and she 
more frequently encounters frowns, and even 
blows, for fancied remissness of duty, than she 
is greeted with smiles for her attention to the 
comforts of her harsh and unfeeling tyrant. 

If we ascend somewhat higher in the scale of 
civilization, we shall perceive in the self-com- 
placent pride of the haughty Mussulman, the 
operation of the same principle, though modified 
by a variety of circumstances. By him, woman 
is regarded as a mere toy—‘‘a pretty trifler at 
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the best’’—and no more fit to be his companion, 
nor to take part in his counsels, than his horse 
or his camel. - She is considered as a being, in 
every respect his inferior, and if she is not ab- 
solutely denied the possession of a soul, the fact 
of her being an immortal creature is, at least, 
held to be problematical; and while the paradise 
of Mahomet is peopled with hourii of incompara- 
ble beauty for the company of the faithful, not 
one of them is a daughter of Eve. 

We may go even higher, and view the manners 
of countries professedly Christian—Spain, for 
instance. There, it is deemed necessary to ex- 
ercise the strictest surveillance on young females, 
and aged duennas are appointed, for the special 
purpose of watching over their conduct. The 
reason is evident. The principles of civilization 
and of liberty are not yet sufficiently developed 
—erroneous opinions are entertained respecting 
woman, and the Spanish hidalgo, from the ab- 
sence of correct views of her character, keeps 
his daughter, and, ofteh indeed, his wife, as a 
sort of prisoner at large. 

But, to come nearer home. In the British 

mpire—in our own country, among what class 

do we see the greatest respect paid to woman? 
Need we say, among the most refined. We need 
not. It is too well known, that in the lower 
walks of life, that tenderness which it is the duty 
of every man to show toward the other sex, is by 
no means so well observed as it should be, and 
we have been too frequently necessitated to ap- 
ply these truthful lines of Sheridan Knowles, to 
circumstances that have come under our ob- 
servation— 

“The man that lifts his hand unto a woman, 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 

Whom ’twere base flattery to call—a coward.” 

We have been led into this train of reflections, 
from having often been asked, by young men of 
our acquaintance, respecting the rationale of the 
extraordinary respect with which ladies are 





treated by gentlemen. ‘Why should I be ex- 
pected to take my hat off to a lady—to deprive 
myself of a seat for her accommodation—to pick 
up her fan, if she chooses to drop it, by accident 
or design, even at the risk of disarranging the 
economy of my dress—to supply her plate with 
the richest morsels, even though I should there- 
by be deprived uf my dinner—to humor her 
every caprice, and to be the slave of her every 
wish?” These are among the many questions 
that are often propounded to us. 

Now, nothing but the most intense selfishness, 
or the most culpable thoughtlessness, could ever 
prevent a man’s seeing the self-evident nature 
of the answer. If our conventionalities put so 
many restrictions on the actions of woman, it is 
but just that she should receive some counter- 
balancing advantages—if they clog her with so 
many disabilities, it is fair and reasonable that 
she should in return be allowed corresponding 
privileges. How dishonest and unmanly then 
would it not be to exact from woman, gentle- 
ness, modesty, a retiring disposition, politeness, 
and unobtrusiveness of demeanor, and yet re- 
fuse to recompense her for thus dispensing with 
the masculine qualities, by the performance of 
such trifling services as the picking up of a fan 
or a glove: or to hesitate to submit to the al- 
most nominal inconvenience of standing for a 
short time—to be content with plain viands; or 
to observe the inexpensive ceremony of re- 
moving a hat, in obedience to a recognized rule 
of politeness? When it is remembered how 
much we are indebted to woman—the tenderness 
of mothers—the affection of sisters, and, per- 
haps, the endearments of wives— when we reflect 
upon the mighty influence of a virtuous woman 
in softening the heart—in refining the mind, 
and in infusing into the soul all that is elevating, 
noble, good, we surely cannot hesitate in observ- 
ing, to the uttermost, the requirements of 
polished society, in our attentions to woman. 


_— OY CO em > 


THE BELLE OF THE WEST. 


Let Spain boast her beauty with eyebrow of jet; 
Brittannia her fair one, and Gaul her grisette ; 
The land of the Tropics surpasses all three :— 
Oh! the belle of the West is the beauty for me. 


This prides in complexion, and that in her glance; 
In Spain ’tis the carriage, the figure in France ; 
Combined are those graces, fair Creole, in thee :— 
Oh! the girl of the West is the model for me. 


In Afric the heart-strings, relaxed by the clime, 

To one tune of affection are set at a time; 

Here daughter, wife, mother, in one heart agree :— 
Oh! the heart of the West is the sweetheart for me. 





In climes of the East, famed for intellect’s march, 
Your bosoms are bound up in stays and in starch ; 
But those of the West move elastic and free :— 
Oh! the maid of the Isles is the mistress for me. 


Woman’s love, a commodity bartered and sold, 
In Asia for incense, in Europe for gold, 

Here blooms unencouraged by favor or fee !— 
Oh! the lass of the West is the lover for me. 


Bright, blooming, and blest, like her own verdant 
Unsated by joys, and unsullied by ills, [hills— 
She sings, as she glides adown wedlock’s calm sea: 
Oh! the bride of the West is the partner for me. 














VARIETY IN THE GARDEN. 


One of the greatest of all the sources of enjoyment 
resulting from the possession of a garden, is the end- 
less variety it produces, either by the perpetual pro- 
gress of vegetation, which is going forward in it to 
maturity, dormancy, or decay, or by the almost in- 
numerable kinds of plants which may be raised in 
even the smallest garden. Even the same trees, 
grown in the same garden, are undergoing perpetual 
changes throughout the year; and trees change, 
also, in every succeeding year, relatively to that 
which is past, because they become larger and larger 
as they advance in age, and acquire more of their 
characteristic and mature forms. The number of 
plants, and especially of trees, which can be culti- 
vated in a small garden at one time, is necessarily 
circumscribed ; but if the amateur chose to limit the 
period, during which he cultivated each tree or 
plant, to the time of its flowering with him for the 
first time, he might in the course of a few years, 
more or less according to the size of his garden, 
have had growing in it all the plants of open air 
cultivation, with the exception of a few of the larger 
forest trees. 


EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


In attending to the ornamentation of grounds by 
evergreen trees and shrubs, it is necessary to avoid 
planting tall shrubs promiscuously among low- 
growing ones. Let the taller shrubs fotm the back- 
grounds, that each one may be distinetly seen. The 
shrubs should be trained up with single stems, and 
they should be pruned every year, taking up the 
suckers, and removing irregular branches. By 
allowing each shrub plenty of room, it will form a 
handsome head, and throw out vigorous shoots, arid 
there will also be space to dig between the shrubs, 
and the sun and air can benefit them. Some of the 
more beautiful evergreens look extremely well dot- 
ted about the grounds, singly or in clumps. Great 
care is essential in the planting of shrubs of this 
class, in order to their succeeding well, and for want 
of such care multitudes of them perish, or else grow 
in an unsightly manner. When a shrub is to be 
transplanted, or planted, dig a circular hole sufii- 
ciently large to receive the roots, which must be laid 
neatly down, while some person holds the shrub in 
its proper position, straight and upright. Any dead 
or damaged roots should be cut away; then break 
the earth well with the spade, and throw it into the 
hole, shaking the plant gently, so that the earth will 
fall close in among the roots. When it is well filled 
up, tread the earth gently round the shrub to fix 
it, but do not stamp it. If shrubs can be taken up 
with a ball of earth round their roots, they do not 
feel the operation, and their leaves do not droop. 
The shrubs should be watered after being planted, 
giving each of them a good soaking, and letting 
each plant have a stake for a support. October is 
considered a favorable autumn month for trans- 
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planting shrubs, and February and March in the 

spring. Some gardeners consider autumn to be the 

best time for this operation ; others prefer the spring. 
BOUQUET FLOWERS. 


Those who reside in the country, and continually 
see trees and flowers around them, in their season, 
and breathe their odor, can have but a faint idea of 
the pleasure which even a few green leaves afford to 
one who is shut up in the city. They know not, so 
well, the pleasure of arranging, petting, and cher- 
ishing, a few flowers, nor the interest every green 
leaf acquires under such circumstances. Flowers 
look more beautiful, as a general thing, when 
lightly grouped ; and, in arranging them, put many 
flowers of a kind together, and avoid a contrast be- 
tween very strong and very opposite colors. White 
has a very happy effect with any color, particularly 
with red or blue; red and white roses, with a sprig 
or two of evergreen behind, and rising a little above 
them, look more graceful and attractive than when 
mingled with a variety of other flowers—if there be 
a deficiency of white roses, a few lilies may be sub- 
stituted. The large white lily harmonizes well with 
the red peony ; the smaller with the double red ane- 
mone. Blue and yellow flowers may be mingled, 
but rather in groups than in alternate succession. 
The superiority of this wholesale grouping may be 
seen by a visit to a nursery-garden—where the 
flowers are raised in broad beds, not indiscrimi- 
nately mingled. Flowers in water should have a 
fresh supply every morning; the dead buds and de- 
cayed leaves should be taken away, and the sodden 
ends of the stalks cut off. All the leaves should be 
removed from that part of the stalk which is con- 
cealed within the vase. When the flowers begin to 
hang the head, and to show a general aspect of lan- 
guor, cut off the ends of the stalks with a sharp 
knife, and put them about two inches deep in warm 
water for a few minutes; the moisture will make its 
way into the vessels of the stems—and if they be 
taken from the warm and immediately replaced in 
fresh cold water, the flowers will revive, and con- 
tinue along for some time. 


QUANTITY OF WATER REQUIRED BY PLANTS. 


It is not easy to give very minute directions for 
the general rearing of flowers, because different 
plants require different management. Perhaps the 
best general rule that can be given in regard to 
watering them is, not to permit the surface of the 
earth to remain dry—for, in proportion to the quick 
consumption of water will be the drying of the earth, 
and a little observation of these proportions will 
enable one to judge of the quantity to be given to 
each plant; if too little water have been given to 
a plant, and it be necessary to give it a fresh 
supply during the day, it should first be removed to 
the shade. Such as are placed in the open ground 
are not so absolute in their demands in this respect, 
because they have more earth to draw upon for a 
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supply. When removed from one place to another, 
or from one pot to another, plants should have their 
decayed and sodden fibres cut away, the roots being 
allowed to retain their natural direction, and the 
plants should also be shaded for several days after 
transplanting. A medium mode of treatment in re- 
gard to watering should be practiced, care being 
taken that not only too much watering be avoided, 
but also—it being equally deleterious—that water 
be not unduly withheld from the plant. 
CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 

The distinction between carnations and picotees 
is, that the color of the former is disposed in une- 
qual stripes, going from the centre to the outer 
edges, and that of the picotees is disposed on the 
outer edges of the petals, and radiates inward, and 
the more uniformly this is disposed, the better. In 





some parts of Europe, the carnation grows wild, in | 


great luxuriance, on the tops of walls and similar 
arid spots, and this fact gives a useful hint in re- 
spect to the kind of culture most suitable for the 
plant. Carnations are injured by too much mois- 
ture. In beds they are usually grown in light rich 
mold, composed of loam, sand, leaf mold, and de- 
ecayed manure. Pot carnations have mostly the 
earth pressed firmly down about them. In order to 
propagate, and to maintain the excellence of good 
kinds, layering every year after the flowering season, 
should be practiced. This may be done by making 
a slight slit in the underside of the shoot, at the 
point where it will be imbedded in the earth, imme- 
diately below a joint or bud; keep the slit open 
with a small slip of wood, peg the layer down with 
a small erooked stick, and cover it with light earth. 
Carnations may be also increased, after blooming, 
by pipings—or the ends of shoots broken off ata 
joint, not cut, so as to form a short pipe-like cutting. 
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Some cut off the tips of the leaves. The pipings 
are made to strike root, under a hand-glass, in a 
mixture of leaf mold and sand. Pinks are more 
generally piped, and carnations layered. As the 
flower-stems rise, they must be supported by sticks. 
Very double flowers, which would burst their calyx, 
are held together by a twist of thread, or other 
means. Double carnations will produce seed, which 
should have the preference for raising new varieties. 
WINTER CARE OF DAHLIAS. 

It is the practice with many persons to take up 
their dahlia roots as soon as the shrubs are cut 
down by the frost; this is not desirable, because if 
the tubers are taken up before their vital powers are 
in a queiscent state, they are more easily injured by 
the dryness of the atmosphere into which they are 
to be removed, and which it is neeessary they should 
be able to bear without shriveling. In a moist atmo- 
sphere they are apt to become mildewed and mouldy ; 
therefore, it is considered best about the end of Sep- 
tember to cover the stems and some distance round 
with earth and littery dung, about six inches thick, 
so as to protect the crown of the tuber from injury 
by the early frosts; and allow them to remain in the 
ground till November, when they must be taken up 
and spread singly in a dry open place, for a few 
days, not allowing the sun to shine upon them, and 
turned occasionally during this period, so that they 
may be dried gradually—for, if dried too quickly, 
they shrivel, or, if too slowly, they become rotten. 
When sufficiently dry, clear away the earth from 
them, and place them in a dry underground cellar, 
where the frost is not likely to reach them; and 
these should be examined throughout the winter, 
from time to time, and when there is any symptom 
of damp upon the tubers, they must be carefully 
wiped with a dry cloth. 





The Gabinet of Hisses. 


An Italian proverb declares that a kiss without a 
moustache is an egg without salt. Some American 
master of the delicious art of labial titillation, im- 
proves however on the original,as follows: 

‘A beardless kiss is like a beefsteak without pep- 
per, or soup without salt; bnt either will do ina 
‘tight squeeze.’ ” 

Yes, indeed. Half a loaf is better than no 
bread, any day. But we fear that persons who are 
‘not particular” in their kissing—in fact, who are 
always ready to light on the first lips convenient— 
lose nine-tenths of the pleasure. A kiss is nothing 
if not every thing—it is either a delirious, all sur- 
passing, celestial ecstasy—or a merely delicious tri- 
fle. Those who have a mission to kiss in the old 
Greek style of classic and perfect rapture, do not 
snatch at the fruit of Paradise and run, or snap it 
up in a scuffle, as boys and girls do with screaming 
and giggling in playing forfeits. No—when the 


object is a worthy one—one of those bewildering- 





eyed beauties from whom one word indicating 
genial sympathy of spirit is a light for.a life-time— 
we can hardly treat the subject of a kiss with suffi- 
cient regard, or sufficiently intensify its delicious- 
ness. There should always be a malice prepense in 
such kissing—the parties should feel it approaching 
for days or weeks with a fearful certainty, like the 
inevitable destiny of the antique tragedy—they 
should never look upon each other without a fore- 
knowledge of the fact that they are to enter Para- 
dise hand in hand. It should be the feeling with 
which a fervent believer in mysterious lore would 
learn from an inspired prophet, that one certain 
fair soul whom he has long worshiped, is the one 
destined to first meet him on the rosy portals of 
eternity, and wander forever by his side through 
realms of bliss. Where this antecedent certainty of 
a kiss exists, supported by peculiar mental sympa- 
thies, the kiss itself when finally born—(for it must 
be neither given nor taken)—becomes a rapture too 
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great for thought—too infinite for aught save feel- 
ing. This is the cultivated kiss of cultivated minds, 
and it requires a beauty both of body and soul to 
render it absolutely perfect, sueh as is seldom real- 
ized in physical and mental union. 

Some writer—we know not who—has well de- 
scribed the “ vulgarization” of kisses in the folluw- 
ing, entitled : 

PROFANATION. 


“This is emphatically an age of kissing. Every- 
body kisses every-body. Since the anti-fastidious 
days when the old woman saluted her cow, such a 
time of promiscuous and inordinate lip-service was 
never known. The sign and seal of a ‘ strange in- 
telligence’ has become a hissing and by-word; the 
plaything of witlings; the tool of satyrs; the lost 
jewel of the elect. 

“ Zenobia’s kiss is the ‘long and silent’ throb of 
her inmost soul—unexpressed and inexpressible, 
save to those divinely akin; but she chances to be one 
in the indiscriminate circle, and as each member 
drops off, must bend her stately head to the puppet 
performance—the kiss all round—which would be 
most appropriately accompanied by the elegant air of 


‘Pop goes the weasel.’ 


Penelope herself is obliged to look sharply to the 
dew on her lips, or ten to one it will be spirited 
away on some graceless moustache. The malady 
grows, and is becoming epidemic and chronic. 

“That last evening at the W.’s, the last stout 
woman in the file of leave-takers had well nigh fin- 
ished me. Zeus and Juno! what an expressionless, 
cavernous mouth yawned over mine! Nectar and 
ambrosia! For the next six weeks I will not kiss a 
friend. In the meantime the dew of heaven—the 
‘milk-fed lips’ of babies, and my heart’s best pray- 
ers will bring back the ravished privilege. 

‘“‘ A kiss should be one of the holiest demonstrations 
of the soul; it should have a voiceless eloquence— 
an electric tranquillity—an electric reserve. It has 
no such thing. It pops a good morning—it sputters 
a good evening— it whizzes and fizzles on ine right 
hand—on the left hand—here, there, and every- 
where; at last marked, cornered and set upon, we 
plant our teeth hard, and abide the shock as best we 
can. It is high-handed sacrilege, and I will enter 
my protest. 

‘A kiss is no more an unconsidered trifle to be 
rudely fileched—torn warm and beating from its 
nestling place, and frittered from mouth to mouth, 
than is the purest prayer I offer—which God keep 
still inviolate! If we would preserve the gift a 
sweet and holy token—beautiful and sanctified to 
the beloved—we must use it wisely, with a noble 
chariness.” 


This kissing in public, madly and at random pre- 
vails extensively—especially in games. We find one 
phase of it well described by a correspondent of the 
Delaware Democrat, who made certain notes of tra- 
vel through Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania, in 
which he made “ some observations” upon the man- 
ners and customs of the native Germans. 

“ About ten o’clock we went over to the house 
where supper was prepared, the ladies only being 
admitted into the dining-room at first, but after they 
had finished then came the gents, and judging from 
the anxiety which they manifested, one would have 
supposed that they had had nothing to eat for a 


month. Butin order to maintain order, the doors 
were kept locked, and only as many admitted as 
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were admitted by a private door, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of the country gallants. About eleven 
o’clock the supper was over. Then commenced the 
play, which to us, as you may suppose, was very 
amusing. In the first part of the operation, each 
man takes his girl, and they form aring holding 
hands, after which they all sing: 

Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it comes we must appear; 

And we are bound to sweep the town, 

And every man must stand his ground. 

After which the girls leave the man standing in 
the ring, and each returns in company with another, 
when the ring is again formed, each girl having a 
gent at her side, when they sing: 

Look to the North, 
Look to the South, 
Look to the Nast, 
Look to the West, 
And kiss the girl you love best. 

The operation of kissing is then performed, and 

they again sing: 
Look to the East, 
Look to the West, 
Look to the North, 
Look to the South. 
And kiss the man with the prettiest mouth. 

When the prettiest mouth receives its reward, the 
game is finished. Thus continued the play until 
one o’clock, when all sought their humble couches 
to repose in the arms of Morpheus, we among the 
number, greatly pleased with the evening’s enter- 
tainment.” 


We have no doubt that he was pleased—he would 
have been hard to pleaseif he wasnot. The follow- 
ing is a pretty anecdote of a kiss honestly paid. 
We find it in the Lynn Reporter: 


“There has been much excitement among poli- 
ticians during the canvass of the late state election, 
and many a strange bet made upon the result. A 
rather singular wager was paid on Wednesday last, 
by a young and beautiful lady of this city. The 
fair one is the owner of a beautiful lot of shining 
ringlets, and one of these and a kiss were bet with 
a young man, who resides in this vicinity, that 
Gardner would be the next governor. Of course 
she lost; and the young gentleman, gallantly re- 
fusing to claim the wager, she, with true woman’s 
grit, took the shears, clipped the curl from among 
its tresses, placed it in his hand, and, throwing her 
arms around his neck, gallantly paid the forfeit. 
We need not add that the young man will treasure 
that curl. We would.” 


Another paper tells a droll story of a highly 
‘‘passional” young beauty, who being kissed by a 
highly attractive party for whom her sympathies 
were very strongly developed, fell into such a state 
of dreamy delight that she “had to bite her fin- 
gers to tell whether it were herself or not.” Some 
persons however are cold blooded and slow—very 
slow at guessing whether a body will stand kissing 
or not. Oftsuch a kind was the one chronicled in 
the following story: 

A KISS AS WAS A KISS. 


+ 


; Our readers shall have the benefit of a good 


story we once heard. Traveling into town about 
dusk. Mr. K. had occasion to call at the mansion 





there were vacancies made at the table. We must | 


not omit to say that we being distinguished guests, 


of an esteemed friend, who had, among other 
wordly possessions, two or three very fine daughters. 
He had scarcely knocked at the door, when it was 
opened by one of those blooming maidens, who, as 
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quick as thought, threw her arms around his neck, 
and before he had time to say “ Oh don’t!” pressed 
her warm delicate lips to his, and gave him as sweet 
a kiss as ever swain deserved. In utter astonish- 
ment the worthy gentleman was endeavoring to 
stammer out something, when the damsel exclaimed, 
“Oh mercy, merey! Mr. K.,is that you? I thought 
as much as could be, it was my brother, Henry.” 

“ Pshaw!” thought the gentleman to himself, 
“you did’nt think any such thing.” But taking 
her hand he said in a forgiving tone: “ There’s no 
harm done; don’t give yourself any uneasiness; 
though you ought to be a little more careful.” 

After this gentle reproof, he was ushered into the 
parlor by the maiden, who as she came to the light 
could not conceal the deep blush that glowed upon 
her cheek, while the bouquet that was pinned to her 
bosom shook like a flower garden in an earthquake. 
And when he rose to depart, it fell to her to wait 
upon him to the door; and it may be added that 
they held discourse together for some minutes, on 
what subject it is not for us to say. 

As the warm-hearted youth plodded homeward, 
he argued with himself in this wise: 

Miss J. knew it was me who knocked at the door, 
or how did she recognize me before I spoke? And 
is it probable that her brother would knock before 
entering? She must be desperately in pshaw ! 
Why, if she loves a brother at that rate, how must 
she love her husband? For, by the great squash, I 
never felt such a kiss in my life. 

Three weeks after the incident above described 
Mr. K. was married to Miss J. 

Now don’t ask us if Mrs, K. ever confessed that 
the kissing was not a mistake, for positively we 
shan’t tell.” 


All’s well that ends well. Finally, reader, we 
bring you to a contribution on this subject from one 
who writes on it “ with a good will.” 





“Dear Sir:—Kisses seem to be increasing in 
favor with the enlightened readers of Graham, 
For the encouragement of so laudable a taste, we 
present a collection gathered from every conceivable 
source, from the most learned and abstruse works 
down to the poets’ corners, of most obseure and un- 
heard of country newspapers. 

“The earliest record we have met with, recording 
the kisses of our ancestors, was dug up by a perse- 
vering antiquarian, who once wrote a profound arti- 
cle in. the Edinburgh Review, concerning the ‘Saxon 
Frisons.’ Having proven to his own satisfaction 
that all the old English forms of law were originally 
imported from Friesland, he discourseth thus— 

“‘¢We confess with all humility, that if we owed 
nothing to the Saxon Frisons, except Justices of the 
Peace, and Quarter Sessions, and Sheriffs, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament, it might be suspected that we 


degenerate Saxons were under no peculiar obliga- 
tion to them. But there is bne benefit which they 


conferred upon England, which certainly deserves - 


the gratitude of posterity. The ‘vir illustrissimus’ 
Doctor Pierius Winsemius, historiographer to their 
high mightinesses, the States of Friesland, informs 
us, in the 2nd book of his ‘Chronick van Frieslande,’ 
printed in 1622, that the pleasant custom of kissing 
was utterly unpracticed and unknown in England 
until the fair Princess ‘ Ronix,’ the daughter of King 
Hengiest of Friesland, pressed the beaker with her 
‘lipkins’ i.e. little lips, and saluted the amorous 
Vortigern with a ‘kusjen’ ¢.e. a little kiss—‘as,’ 
Dr. Pierius quoth, ‘to the practice of our nation.’ 


We had never supposed the old Britons to be 





so barbarous as from such an account we would 
infer. 


Kissing is so universal a custom, and one so easily 
acquired, that a nation must be far beyond the reach 
of civilization to be totally ignorant of it. To be 
sure, some nations do not even now practice it. The 
New Zealanders touch noses instead. It may rea- 
sonably be supposed that their ancestors tried to 
kiss, and made the nearest approach to it that 
the length of their noses rendered practicable. 
Bayard Taylor tells us that kissing is held in bad 
repute among the Finns. Their common salutation 
between the sexes is a mutual embrace. While we 
hold the latter mode of procedure in no small esteem, 
we think they show poor taste in the abolition of 
the former, unless, indeed, they wish to add to the 
enjoyment of the act by making it a forbidden plea- 
sure. Most of the kisses “we read about” are of 
that character—pleasures that most modest maidens 
would have a decided dislike to being caught at, as 
Byron hath it, commenting upon the same state of 
things— 

‘‘There’s nothing wrong in a connubial kiss,” 
and therefore such are entirely devoid of interest to 
everybody, excepting, perhaps, the parties immedi- 
ately concerned therein. 

A poet of the seventeeth century spends a most 
unreasonable time in calculating the chances, before 
stealing a kiss— 


“ Now gentle sleep hath closed up those eyes, 
Which, waking, kept my boldest thoughts in awe; 
And free access unto that sweet lip lies, 
From whence I long the rosy breath to draw. 
Methinks no wrong it were, if I should steal, 
From those two melting rubies, one poor kiss; 
None sees the theft that would the theft reveal, 
Nor rob I her of aught what she can miss; 
Nay, should I twenty kisses take away, 
There would be little sign I would do so— 
Why then should I this robbing delay ? 
Ah, she may wake, and therewith angry grow! 
Well, if she do, Pll back restore that one, 
And twerty hundred thousand more for loan.” 


We present the following for the especial benefit 
of young ladies who are in the habit of con- 
soling themselves as did Chloe. We would advise 
them for the future to remember that “a fair ex- 
change is no robbery.” 


‘Chloe vows she never gave Damon a kiss, 

Yet permits him to steal one, nor takes it amiss ; 
Thus in vain to her prudery she flies for relief, 
And forgets ‘the receiver's as bad as the thief” 


We indorse the sentiments of the following 
“pome” unanimously— 


“Had you ever a cousin, Tom? 
Did your cousin happen to sing? 

Sisters we've all by the dozen, Tom, 
But » cousin's a different thing— 

And you'd find, if you had kissed her, Tom, 
(But let this be a secret between us,) 

That your lips would have been a blister, Tom, 
For they’re not of the sister genus. 


“There is something, Tom, in a sister’s lip, 
When you give her a good-night kiss, 
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That seems so much of a relationship, 
That nothing occurs amiss. 

But a cousin’s lip, if you once unite 
With yours in the quietest way, 

Instead of sleeping a wink that night, 
You'll be dreaming the following day.” 


Speaking of sisters, reminds us of a piece of infor- 
mation gleaned from the writings of a tourist in 
Scotland. On one occasion, there was served up to 
him, at an inn, a very coarse kind of oat-meal cake, 
which was called, “kiss your sister,” from the sup- 
posed flatness of such expressions of affection. An 
ungallant people, the Scotch—but sensible, very 
sensible. 

We think it is full time to say something about 
the source of kisses. The following is from the 
Knickerbocker—where else could it have come from ? 


“ A wholesome lip is a thing to be loved. Itis of 
the complexion of a morello cherry. It pouts liks a 
rose-bud, and might lead a bee astray, as the grapes 
of Xerxes did the birds. When kissing was in the 
fashion, gallants of taste shewed a preference for 
lips of this kind. There was a flavor about them— 
ambrosia—on which young Love fed and grew fat. 
The lips of one’s sweetheart are a volume of poetry. 
Smiles fling a ray like the flush of morning upon 
them, and they are glorious in their brightness. 
They are an oracle, and from them comes the voice 
of destiny. They are a shrine, and around them the 
breath of inspiration ever lingers. It would be in 
vain to talk of kissing any thing so sacred, when the 
mere thought overwhelms one in unspeakable bliss.” 


We once heard a very melancholy story of an in- 
dividual who regarded the lips of his sweetheart with 
very similar sentiments. He was blessed with very 
delicate sensibilities, and had the misfortune to fall 
in love. The object of his flame was, of course, a 
transplanted angel. He looked up to her as such— 
worshiped her. The course of his love ran unro- 
mantically smooth. They were engaged, and the 
day appointed for the nuptials. A few evenings be- 
fore they were to have been made one, they were at 
the house of a friend, and played at a game of for- 
feits. The gentleman was obliged to pay a forfeit, 
and it was adjudged that he should kiss his beloved. 
As yet, he had never done so—he could not, dare 
not do it now. He went up to her, took one of her 
curls in his hand, pressed it reverently to his lips, 
and returned to his seat, wondering whether his 
bliss were real. In the course of the evening, ano- 
ther gentleman, a discarded suitor of the lady, in- 
curred a forfeit. It was roguishly decreed that he 
too should kiss her. No ways reluctant, he attempted 
it. She made a fair show of resistance, but at length 
submitted her lips to the salute. The feelings of her 
betrothed husband were indescribable. He saw that 
rudely snatched by a stranger which he would have 
given worlds to possess, yet dared not attempt. He 
left the company abruptly, sent a note breaking up 
the engagement, and has since been a wanderer upon 
the face of the earth, vainly seeking a balm for his 
wounded feelings. 

We like to read such stories. They show human 
nature in so different a phase to what one is accus- 
tomed. One query occurs to us. Suppose a person 








of such delicate sensibilities should ever happen to 
marry his sweetheart—what would he do? 

The following extract, from one of Allan Ramsay’s 
dramas, is somewhat lengthy, but is worthy of pre- 
servation, both on account of its intrinsic poetic avd 
descriptive merit, and on account of the excellent 
advice conveyed in the concluding lines. 


“Hear how I served my lass, I love as well 

As ye do Jenny, and with heart as leal; 

Last morning I was gay, and early out, 

Upon a dike I leaned glowering about— 

I saw my Meg come linkin o’er the lea,’ 

I saw my Meg, but Meggy saw na me; 

For yet the sun was wading through the mist, 

And she was close upon me ere she wist. 

Her coats were kiltit, and did neatly shaw 

Her straight bare legs, that whiter were than snaw; 

Her cockernony snooded up fu’ sleek, 

Her haffet locks hang waiving on her cheek ; 

Her cheeks sae ruddy, and her e’en sae clear, 

And, oh! her mouth’s like ony hinny pear. 

Neat, neat she was in bustine waistcoat clean, 

As she came skipping o’er the dewy green; 

Blythesome I cried, ‘My bonny Meg, come here, 

I ferly wherefore ye’re so soon asteer ! 

But I can guess—ye’re gaun to gather dew.’ 

She scoured away, and said, ‘What’s that to you?’ 

* Then fare ye weel Meg-dorts, and e’en's ye like,’ 

I careless cried, and lap in o’er the dike, 

I trow, when that she saw, within a crack, 

She came with a right thieveless errand back ; 

Misca’d me first, then bade me hound my dog, 

To wear up three waff ewes strayed on the bog. 

I leagh~—and sae did she—then with great haste 

I clasped my arms around her neck and waist— 

About her yielding waist, and took a fouth 

Of sweetest kisses frae her glowing mouth. 

While hard and fast I held her in my grips, 

My very Boul came louping to my lips. 

Sair, sair, she flet wi’ me ’tween ilka smack, 

But weel I kend she meant nae what she spak. 
Dear Roger, when your jo puts on her gloom, 

Do ye sae too, and never fash your thumb, 

Seem to forsake her, soon she’}l] change her mood, 

Gae woo anither, and she’ll gang clean wud.” 


Our sentiments exactly. Here is something from 
Bayard Taylor, somewhat similar to a quotation 
from Tennyson, in a former cabinet :— 


“Our spirits grew 
Together in one long, long kiss, 
One swooning, speechless pulse of bliss, 
That throbbing from the heart’s core met 
Tn the united lips.” 


The “definition of a kiss” is not bad, by any 
means. It is by Robert Herrick :— 


‘1, Among thy fancies, tell me this, 

What is the thing we call a kiss? 

2. I shall resolve ye what it is. 

It is a creature born and bred 

Between the lips, all cherry red, 

By love and warm desire fed, 

And makes more soft the bridal-bed. 

1, Has it a sparkling virtue? 2. Yes. 

1. How speaks it, say? 2. Do you but this— 
Part your joined lips, there speaks your kiss, 
And this love’s sweetest language is. 

1. Has it a body? 2. Aye, and wings, 

With thousand rare encoloripgs— 

And as it flies, it sweetly sings, 

Love honey yields, but never stings.” 


» 
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The best method of enjoying the luxury, is said 
to be somewhat as follows :— 


“Turn again those dewy eyes 
To my burning kiss— 

Let those jetty lashes rise, 
Waking slow from bliss. 

See! o’er all thy raptured face 
Mantling blushes rise— 

So the morn, with gradual pace, 
Crimsons o’er the skies. 

Let again that thrilling lip 
Meet in willing fight, 

Parting, murmuring, as we sip 
Oceans of delight. 

As ’tis sweeter far to hear 
A gentle river yield, 

Its waters, murmuring, rolling near, 
O’er the enameled field, 

Than the bursting cataract dash 
With a deafening roar, 

And with troubled waters lash 
Loud the rocky shore. 

So, ’tis sweeter far to lie, 
Clinging on each kiss, 

Than o’er each loved scene to fly, 

Hasting on to bliss.” 


Ben Jonson—“rare Ben Jonson”—extends a 
pressing invitation to his sweetheart after this 
fashion :— 

“ Kiss me, sweet! the wary lover 


Can your favors keep and cover, 
When the common, courting gay, 





All your bounties will betray. 


Kiss again—no creature comes— 

Kiss, and score up wealthy sums 

On my lips, thus hardly sundered 

While you breathe. First, give a hundred— 
Then a thousand—then another 
Hundred—then unto the other— 

Add a thousand, and so more, 

Till you equal with the store 

All the grass that Romney yields, 

Or the sands in Chelsea fields, 

Or the drops in silver Thames, 

Or the stars that gild his streams 

In the silent summer nights, 

When youths ply their stolen delights— 
That the curious may not know 

How to teil them as they flow, 

And the envious, when they find 

What there is—be pined.” 

It strikes us that he was very slightually extrava- 
gant in his demands, If he insisted upon the full 
measure, he must have been delayed, as was the en- 
thusiastic individual described in the following, and 
with whose experience we close this somewhat mot- 
ley “ Cabinet.” 

“Oh, kiss me, and go,’ said the maid of my heart, 
And proffered her lips as my pay to depart, 

‘The morn is approaching, my mother will know— 
My kindest and dearest, oh, kiss me and go.’ 

“She gave me the blessing in such a sweet way, 
That the thrill of its pleasure enticed me to stay, 

So we kissed till the morning came in with its glow, 


For she said every moment, ‘Oh, kiss me, and go.’” 
AMATEUR. 





Onr Guriosities, 


—_———_— 


A CURIOUS CHARACTER. 

The Auburn (N. Y.) Daily Advertiser says :-— 
‘Many strange characters are developed at the 
State Prison. We have visited the hospital several 
time, with its physician, Dr. Chas. Van Anden, and 
have witnessed the many eccentric characters that 
have come before him for examination, with interest. 
The other day, a smart, spry colored man, came to 
the hospital with a small vial in his hand, and took 
his seat, awaiting his call for examination. The 
doctor informed us that ‘Henry’ had been crazy 
from his incarceration ; that he must have been in 
that state of mind at his trial. Henry was finally 
called up. ‘He wasn’t sick, but wanted his vial 
filled with turpentine—wanted it to put with paint, 
to paint his ships.’ He showed us one of them, and 
it exhibited great ingenuity—a model that would 
have honored George Steers. It was full-rigged, 
copper fastened, sails set, and ropes all right. Henry 
had models of cities, with streets running in every 
imaginable way, and houses of every possible shape, 
from the low Dutch, with its gable-ends, to the 
cestly Italian, with its abrupt angles. His theory 
was, that no one man should be permitted to build a 
ship, a city, or a house, because they must then, ne- 
ceesarily, know all the ‘crooks and turns,’ and could 





easily enter them, and, as he said, ‘ purloin all the 
valuables.” The prison is his summer residence, 
and very soon he is going to his large dock-yard, 
situated at some place not down in any known map, 
where he is to engage extensively in the manufac- 
turing of ships, after his little models. His designs 
for cities he shall expose for sale, and the person 
buying, give a mortgage on the entire city after its 
construction, so as to secure his demand for the 
model.” 


AUTONUBIALISM. 


Our readers may remember reading the singular 
case of an Irish clergyman (the Rev. Mr. Beamish) 
marrying himself some two or three years ago, in 
England, and that the validity of the act was ac- 
knowledged by the court before whom the question 
was brought. An appeal being taken, the decision 
has been lately affirmed by a majority of six to five 
judges. One of the minority, Judge Keogh, a Ro- 
manist, in delivering his opinion, made the admis- 
sion that ‘‘ down to the seventh century, bishops and 
priests did marry, nor was celibacy strictly enjoined 
till the year 1071.” Ho added, however, that “ there 
was not a single case in which a priest had married 
himself, without the intervention of another priest.” 
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“CANTON ENGLISH.” 

The elegant Greek slave imposed his language 
and his modes of thought upon his barbaroys Ro- 
man master. Our civilized Chinese attendants have 
communicated to us outer barbarians the syntax of 
the Chinese tongue. They have made for us a new 
English language, wherein words once familiar to 
us as English words startle us by new significations. 
According to the canons of criticism, they have well 
done, 


“ Dixe is egregie, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum.” 


Horace must have stolen his ars poetica from Con. 
fucius. 

My friend introduced me to his comprador thus: 

“You see gentleman—you tawkee one piecey 
coolie, one piecey boy—larnt pigeon, you savey, no 
number one foolo—you make see this gentleman— 
you make him house pigeon.” 

This was said with great rapidity, and in my in- 
nocence I believed that my friend was speaking 
Chinese fluently. He was only talking “Canton 
English.” Translated into the vernacular it would 
stand— 

“You see this gentleman: you must engage for 
him a coolie and a boy—people who understand their 
business, you know, not stupid fellows; you will 
bring them to him, and then manage to get him a 
lodging and furnish it.” 

To whom the polite comprador, leniter atterans 
caudam, replied. 

“Hab got. I catchee one piecey covolie, catchee 
one piecey boy. House pigeon number one dearo: 
no hab got. Soger man hab catchee house pigeon.” 

“‘ Must got.” 

“ Heiugh.” 


The basis of this “ Canton English”—which is a 
tongue and a literature, for there are dictionaries 
and grammars to elucidate it—consists of turning 
the “r” into the “1,” adding final vowels to every 
word, and a constant use of “savey” for “know,” 
“talkee” for “ speak,” “‘ piecey” for “ piece,” “ num- 
ber one” for “ first class,” but especially and above 
all the continental empleyment of the word “‘ pigeon.” 
Pigeon means business in the most extended sense 
of the word. ‘“ Heaven pigeon hab got” means that 
church service has commenced ; “Jos pigeon” means 
the Buddhist ceremonial; “Any pigeon Canton?” 
means ‘‘Have any operations taken place at Can- 
ton?” “That no boy pigeon, that Coolie pigeon,” 
is the form of your servant’s remonstrance if you 
ask him to fill your bath or take a letter. Tt also 
means profit, advantage, or speculation. “Him 
Wang too much foolo, him no savey, vely good pi- 
geon hab got,” was the commentary of the Chinese 
pilot upon the Fatshan Creek business. 

Until you cannot only speak this language flu- 
ently, but also, which is far more difficult, under- 
stand it when spoken rapidly in a low monotonous 
voice, all communication with your servants is im- 
possible. 

The second morning after I had been installed in 





my dwelling, my new “boy,” Ah Lin, who sleeps on 
a mat outside my door, and whom I suspect to live 
principally upon successful rat-hunts, for he knocks 
down about three per diem with a bamboo pole as 
they run about the room; this Ah Lin, drawing up 
my mosquito curtains, presenting me with the six 
o’clock cup of tea, and staring at me with his little 
round eyes, gravely remarked, ‘“‘ Massa Smith, one 
small piecey cow child hab got.” It was a long, 
long time before I comprehended that, it being part 
of the “boy’s” duty to inform his master of the 
social events of the colony, he wished to give me to 
understand that Mrs. Smith had presented her hus- 
band with a daughter. 

It makes a bachelor laugh, and an exiled family- 
man almost cry to hear this grotesque caricature of 
the language of the nursery.—Hong Kong Corres- 
pondent of London Times. 


NEWSPAPER FACTS. 

There are sixteen millions fifty thousand four 
hundred and sixty newspapers printed in the course 
of a year in the city of Albany. This is 321 to 
each individual, or more than one to each person 
every week day in the year. “The man who don’t 
take the papers” does not live in Albany. 


The people of the Union spend in a year for news- 
papers, $15,000,000, or would if they all paid their 
debts. 


The newspapers that they read, if all put together 
in a continuous string, would reach more than ten 
times round the world, and weigh seventy million 
pounds! If they were spread out to dry they 
would more than cover the whole District of Colum- 
bia like a blanket. 


The origin of newspapers is traced to Italy. The 
first in England appeared during the reign of “ good 
Queen Bess,” at the time of the Spanish Armada. 
It was named “Ye English Mercurie,” imprinted 
in London by Her Highnesse’s printer in 1288. 
Franklin’s “Boston News Letter” was the first in 
America. It commenced in 1704, A hundred years 
ago there were not more than twenty-five published 
in America. 


Boston issues 113 papers, with an annual circula- 
tion of 54,000,000; New York, 104 papers, circula- 
tion 78,000,000, and Philadelphia, 51 papers, circula- 
tion 40,000,000. 

And after all there is not one newspaper too 
many. Fancy every newspaper in the United 
States abolished! He is poor indeed in money— 
and generally wretchedly poor in spirit who cannot 
take a paper. When you economize—as many are 
doing just now in these regions—let your newspaper 
be the last thing to go. Nothing under the sun 
helps to keep a man or his family more at home 
than something to read—and nine-tenths of the ex- 
travagance afloat is picked up by loafing around 
at other places. After all there is more money 
spent annually for liquor alone in this country than 
for newspapers. 
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Gditor's Gusy Galk. 


Wirna this number Graham enters into a new year. 
* The twelfth hour of that colossal dial, whose nume- 
rals are months, approaches; it will soon strike, and 
its echoes be heard in the sounds of gun and pistol 
shots, and the joyous ringing of bells, and in plea- 
sant salutations all over the country. There will 
be a horrible hurly-burly Calliathumpian riot kick- 
ed up around the Park in New York—the Germans 
in Philadelphia, and in all other places, will pause 
in the midst of their waltzing, and ery out “ Prost 
Neu-Jahr!” as the young Fifty Hight leaps in among 
them—ladies and gentlemen up town will count the 
strokes of the State House, and get up pretty little 
cheers in honor of his arrival—boats, as they. near 
one another on the dark Mississippi, will greet and 
hurrah through the midnight air—and we, in ad- 
vance, send out heart-felt compliments and kindest 
wishes of the season to all who have become our 
friends in Graham, and wish that they may have 
“a particular good time of it.” 

May you indeed have all of that, and far more! 
Had any one, one year ago, told us that it was pos- 
sible for one in a life-time to realize as much kindly 
feeling, genial good-nature, and pleasant sympathy, 
as we have realized through Graham during the past 
twelve-month, we would have doubted his assertion. 
Yet such has been the case. From every State in 
the Union we have had assurances that a large class 
have of late adopted Graham as a favorite Maga- 
zine, and we look forward with eager anticipation to 
the coming year, in the hope that we shall be able 
to still further extend the number of our friends, 
and draw tighter the bonds of intellectual, social 
and genial sympathies which connect us. 

A Happy New-Year! During the past twelve- 
month, tens of thousands in this country have had 
about as wide a variety of experience, in many par- 
ticulars, as most persons are desirous of encounter- 
ing. There have been strange changes in fortune, 
startling or bewildering reverses, and extraordinary 
lessons brought sharply home, which were once re- 
garded as mere commonplace maxims. But among 
all these there have been many who have found that 
whatever the times were, a cheery heart and a good 
laugh could always take the rough edge from adver- 
sity, and that so long as the gaunt wolf of Poverty 
could actually be kept from entering the door, and 
so long as sickness was kept afar, there could be as 
much real happiness within as ever. We believe 
that with such merry philosophers, who jog gayly 
along through life, Granam’s Magazine is getting 
to be a familiar favorite, a settled institution, a sort 
of household word, which comes and goes easily, is 
privileged to tell all the new stories, crack all the 
new jokes, get scolded occasionally, and yet be 
always welcome. And that there are thousands who 
thus cleave firmly to Graham, has been proved 
clearly enough. What says the old song— 

“QO! poverty parts good companie!” 


But Poverty—the “ poortith cauld,” of which Demp- 
ster sings so well—has not parted us and our friends, 
Certain it is, our lists show that our subscribers have 
clung to us with loving tenacity, and we have good 
reason to believe that all who are fairly familiar with 
Graham, hold to it with a genial heartiness which 
declares that there’s no such word as “ stop!”— 





Therefore do we in gratitude and good-fellowship 
| toward our gentleman readers, and with all courtesy 
and regard for the ladies who have been our readers, 
| wish you one and all a real Happy New Year! 

It is good to be merry and wise—it is good to 
| bé honest and true.” All over the country there is 
| a large number of good-hearted souls, who love wit 
| and laughter without sarcasm or sourness, who like 
| learning without pedantry, and accomplishments 
without folly; who dislike intolerance, cant, and 
narrow-minded prejudice of all sorts, and who, in 
fine, are of your cosmopolite, take-it-easy species— 
a race greatly loving good poetry, whether written, 
or acted, or felt—one especially honoring the ladies 
and delighting to do them good service. If Gra- 
nam has become, in ever so slight a degree, the 
favorite publication of these most excellent ones, 
wherever they may be, it has accomplished a mis- 
sion which has been most devoutly wished for, and 
one which it is hoped that time will enlarge and 
strengthen. And to all such and singular, we hereby 
send in greeting a Happy New Year! 

A Happy New Year—wherever you are. North 
or South, East 6r West, near or afar, among snows 
or orange groves, by sea or sounding shore, we wish 
| you a Happy New Year and a real good time! Get 
up your parties! have your dinners! produce the 
turkies! make manifest the mince-pies! sweep out 
the rooms! give these poor folks what they want! 
bring in clean glasses! draw the corks! indulge the 
children! and permit miscellaneous merriment to 
prevail generally! Hold kitchen conventicles over 
the forthcoming feast, let evening parties be preva- 
lent; let there be music in the parlor, dancing in the 
hall, and the sound of blind-man’s buff throughout 
the land! Contrive charades, devise tableaux viv- 
ants, show the elephant with broom-stick tusks, re- 
vive all the good old games, kiss the girls under the 
misletoe, or anywhere else—play at forfeits—hand 
round the cakes and apples—let there be the sound 
of the violin and piano in many “housen,” the 
sounds of many guns in the village squares, and the 
reports of many engagements and of much courting 
throughout the Union! Would we were with you, 
counted in on all the fun—a visible witness of all 
the sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks, and a listener 
to all the laughter! Seriously, we hope that you 
will all for once make a grand effort to be merry, 
and make others merry at the coming holyday, and 
indeed at all other fit times—and they form most of 
the time—through life. A jolly holyday is an ex- 





cellent thing to lay up in the memory—and we have 
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gone through with so much sorrow, and the country 
has been so deeply died in the blues of late, that it 
is really incumbent on all who seo life in a sensible 
light to make one good bold effort to be cheerful. 
And if with the memories and merriment of the sea- 
son, our own cabinet of quips and cranks, and our 
Easy Talk and other Grahamite attractions, can be 
in anywise intermingled, rest assured that it will 
be a fulfillment of one of the dearest hopes of the 
editor, who so honestly wishes you all A Happy 
New Year! 


someiia We fulfill our promise of a sonnet from 
Boker, with the following, which, as regards full- 
ness of feeling, exquisiteness of artistic grace, and 
classic finish compares favorably, in our humble, 
but very sineere opinion, with any poem of its pecu- 
liar kind, which ws have ever met. 


SONNET. 
BY GEO. H. BOKER. 


O, sacred head, that felt her queenly hand! 
O, regal brow, round which her arms have wound 
A prouder circle than was ever bound 
On royal temples! O, blest features, fanned 
By her sweet breath, and warmed by glances bland 
As dawn’s first look. O, lips, whose narrow round 
Has held more bliss than mortals ever found 
In the wide bounds of Eden—lips that warmed 
As the soft pressure of her kisses smote 
A joy too strong for Nature through my frame, 
And a deep sense of conscious guilt and shame 
At my unworthiness. Ah! I shall dote 
On my imperfect self, and proudly float, 
Borne by her glories, far above my fame. 


The sonnet is not a popular form of lyrical poetry 
—but it is, to a cultivated taste, a very trying test 
of poetic ability, since it tries more than any other 
form of art, sculpture not excepted, the ability of 
the creative faculty in perfecting both spirit and 
form. With the sonnet, as with the innumerable 
‘‘wises” or measures of the Minne and Meister 
Singer—the gruenen wise and zuc wise, and the like 
—the rules prescribed are so strict, that those poets 
who succeed in perfectly conforming to them, and 
yet in fully conveying a genial sense of beauty may 
be safely ranked as occupying a high position both 
as regards esthetic sense and mechanical execution. 


bosses “WHAT IS THE ORIGIN OF THE ‘TIGER’ 
SHout?—A correspondent, (S. F. W.,) who has 
‘heard the broad ‘hurrah’ of the English tumults, 
the stolid roar of the German, and the fierce, thrill- 
ing yell of the French revolutionary mobs,’ asks, 
‘ What is the origin and import of the ‘tiger’ shout 
which appears to be such a favorite among our as- 
semblages of sovereigns.’ We refer our correspond- 
ent to Captain Charles 0. Rodgers, the accomplished 
commander of the ‘Tigers,’ or to Captain 0. D. 
Ashley, or to Lieut. Clapp, of the Gazette. These 
are gentlemen tigers, and they know the nature of 
the animal in question, and why and when it howls! 
Boston Courier. 

“Though we have shed the Tiger skin, the howl 
is still one of our accomplishments, and we willingly 
give the true version of its origin for the benefit of 
the Courier’s correspondent, and others who may be 
equally curious in regard to a custom which has be- 
come almost a national characteristic. In 1822, the 
Boston Light Infantry, under Capt. Mackintosh and 





Lieut. Robert C. Winthrop, visited Salem, and en- 
camped in Washington Square, and during. their 
stay, a few of the members indulged in sports inci- 
dental to camp duty, when some visitor exclaimed 
to one who was a little rough. ‘Oh, you tiger!’ It 
became a catch-word, and as a term of playful re- 
proach, ‘ You’re a Tiger,’ was adopted as one of the 
peculiar phrases of the corps. On the route to Bos- 
ton, some musical genius sang an impromptu line, 
‘Oh, you Tigers, don’t you know,’ to the air of ‘Rob 
Roy McGregor, oh!’ Of course, the appellation soon 
induced the Tigers by name to imitate the aétions 
of the tiger, and the ‘ growl’ was introduced, and at 
the conclusion of three cheers ‘a tiger’ was invaria- 
hly called for. In 1826, the Infantry visited New 
York, being the first volunteer corps to make a trip 
from this city to another state, and while there, the 
Tigers, at a public festival, awoke the echoes and 
astonished the Gothamites by giving the genuine 
howl. It pleased the fancy of the hosts, and gra- 
dually it became adopted on all festive and joyous 
occasions, and now ‘three cheers and a tiger’ are 
inseparable demonstrations of approbation in that 
city.”— Boston Ev. Gazette, 

That will do pretty well for Boston, but we beg 
leave, now that the Gazette has had its say, to give 
the true origin of “the tiger,” and which we assure 
our cotemporary is the only P. P., or perfectly pro- 
per one. And we may add, by the way, that the 
source from which we derive it, gives it a much 
stronger claim to authenticity than such popular 
stories generally enjoy. 

Many years ago, the celebrated wit and writer, S. 
S. Prentiss, was engaged in a political tour, and 
found himself in a town and under circumstances 
where it was necessary to make some extraordinary 
appeal to the spirit of fun or of curiosity in the in- 
habitants, in order to secure an audience. It was a 
difficult matter, but Prentiss, as our readers know, 
was the man for an emergency, and he went forth, 
“bound,” like the corner poet of the story, ‘to come 
home with an idea.” A loud blowing of trumpets, 
and the placards of a very badly patronized mena- 
gerie first struck hiseye. He paused a moment, and 
the idea was secured! He had it—by the tail. He 
entered, and without much difficulty, succeeded in 
hiring at a low figure the menagerie for one day! 

In the morning it was announced to the good peo- 
ple of the town—(we would give a name if we could, 
but are really afraid of selecting one not existing in 
those days)—that the great orator, S. 5. Prentiss, 
would address them in the menagerie. It is need- 
less to say that the wild beasts gratis did more 
than the hope of oratory could effect. The audi- 
ence was of the most *‘ jam satis” description im- 
aginable, and of that kind easily roused into 
the choicest and screamiest demonstrations of de- 
light, so that when Prentiss made his appearance on 
the top of the tiger-cage, and dashed into one of 
those spirited speeches which those who have heard 
them assure us were unequaled for peculiar excite- 
ment, he carried his hearers with him to a man. At 
the first pause they burst into three long thunders of 
applause, such as few unfamiliar with the West have 
ever heard. But what was their delight, when just 
as the last hurrah died away, Prentiss, with a pole 

which he held, gave the tiger a savage poke through 
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a hole in the top of the cage, and the enraged beast 
uttered, like an echo, one of those diabolical out- 
bursts, now so generally imitated in public meetings. 
The crowd, wild with delight, hurrahed again, and 
again Prentiss poked the tiger, who “ tigered” in 
turn. After this, of course, every sentence of the 
speech received its three cheers, which the orator 
acknowledged, and finished up artistically with the 
pole and tiger. Certainly no sentences since those 
of Cicero were ever rounded, if not more elegantly, 
at least more forcibly. Since that day the peculiar 
vocal utterance mentioned in the Boston Courier has 
always been termed a tiger. ‘ 


sbsved “Every once in a while” we receive from 
some lady or gentleman-lover of really good kissing 
a little original gem, which we quietly shelve in the 
Cabinet. The following, however, by a new con- 
tributor, deserves a more conspicuous place, and a 
courteous introduction to the fair ones who have a 
taste for such lyrical jelly-cakes and rhymed fruit- 
drops :— 
HOW TO DO IT. 
BY CARL CARLTON, 
Kisses there are of many a kind, 
And some excite our wonder, 
For in such ones we’re sure to find 
A sort of pop-gun thunder; 
Another kind—the sound comes forth 
Like pipe-stems’ sudden cracking; 





hold them up against the moonlight. We have thus 
seen the moon shine through the fingers, even as red 
wine flushed through the throat of the beautiful 
Philippina Welser, and the wonderfully lovely Miss 
Vining of Delaware, of whom old people have told 
us such marvellous stories. 

‘‘Wuicn 1s Rient?—Dr. Bowring, in a recent 
lecture on China, said, speaking of the great wall, 
that if all the bricks, stone and masonry of Great 
Britain were gathered together, they would not fur- 
nish enough material for such a structure.” 

On the other hand, it is stated either in Prince 
Puckler Museau’s Tour in Great Britain, or else in 
the Rev. T. Goldsmith’s Geographical View of the 
World, that the stone flags with which London is 
paved would alone more than build the great wall of 
China. A hard question to decide, at any rate, and 
not having the sworn estimates of the amount of 
material before us, we shall decline giving a positive 
answer before the next rain. Talking of estimating 
enormous quantities, reminds us of the following: 


eeeeee 


The edition of the London Times each morning 
makes a pile fifty feet high. Every four days it 
would make a column as high as London Monument. 
The entire force employed in the printing depart- 
ment is three hundred, including reporters and 
proof-readers,” 


‘*There’s something in that statement,” remarked 
Mr. ’Bimelech Slow, when he first read it in the Daily 





While others seem as if their worth 
Lay in emphatic smacking. 


But, ah! we ne’er could see much fun 
In letting all folks hear us— 

So when there’s kissing to be done, 
We coax the maiden near us, 

Then place one arm around her waist, 
And speak in tones caressing. 

Appearing not in too much haste 
To snatch the wished-for blessing, 

One hand clasps hers within itself, 
Then to our bosom press her, 

With upturned lips, the smiling elf 
Greets our joy—oh! God bless her! 


Amen! By the way, Carl Carlton, it strikes us 
that you have classical precedent for your classifica- 
tion of kisses. Thus the osculum alicui ferre, the 
determined giving of a kiss of Cicero must have 
created a real Old Roman thunder, of a truly elo- 
quent description. The short, snapping oscula 
sumere, or abrupt taking of a kiss, described by Ovid, 
must have been like the “ pipe-stems’ sudden crack- 
ing,” as you set it forth, while the still more rapid 
oscula jacere of the prompt Tacitus—the throwing of 
a kiss from one pair of lips on and to another, cer- 
tainly must have been “emphatic smacking.” And 
talking of Tacitus, reminds us of a beautiful idea in 
a late exquisite poem in Graham— 

* And waves to me her moon-white hands, 
With kisses laden as with wine.” 

Tacitus talks of filling the hand with kisses until 
it is, as a commentator translates it, loaded with them 
to fatigue, “‘dextram osculis fatigare.” But Tacitus 
never thought of the wine-red glow which is seen in 
some delicate lady’s hands when their fair owners 


Blunderer, “ which I don’t quite git the drift on. I 
spose it would make a pile fifty feet high—but what 
| do they want to pile it up so high for? And then 
| what good would it do to pile it up every four days 
| as high as the London Monument? No, my sen— 
| there’s a great many things in them newspapers 
| which I can’t make out, no how.” And Mr. Slow 
| settled down again into a perusal in the Daily Blower 
of the fascinating account of the great quarrel about 
the silk shoe-strings, which occurred in the days of 
the Regency between my Lord Boozeaway and his 
Grace the Duke Snoozeaway, and which, as ’Bime- 
lech Slow had probably been intimately acquainted 
with the parties, was of course to him extremely in- 
teresting. 


Who has not heard of The Retired Physician, 
whose Sands of Life have nearly run out? The old 
gentleman seems to be getting it from the press all 
around, if we may judge from the following compli- 
ments which we clip all out of one mail :— 


* QUACK, QUACK, QUACK.—The following appears 
in many newspapers : 

‘‘A retired physician wishing to do as much good 
as possible, will send to such of his afflicted fellow 
beings a recipe for curing consumption on receipt of 
three postage stamps, three cents to be returned as 
postage on the recipe, and the remainder to go toward 
paying for this newspaper advertisement.” 

it seems hardly possible that any person of ordi- 
nary discernment would notice such an advertise- 
ment, yet the fact is that they do. The writer of 
this knows, not far from this place, two instances 
where parties have remitted stamps as required, and 
received in return a grist of the usual testimonials, 
dated all the way from Siam to Botany Bay, also 
the recipe for making the wonderful medicine, which 
he calls Cannabis Indica, He tells his subjects it is 
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next to impossible to get the pure materials, that 
great risk is involved, but kindly informs them he 
will forward a bottle ready prepared, by express, 
for $2. Of course the subject must see the elephant, 
a bottle, express charges 50 cents. Incase there is 
any miss fire in Cannabis Indica the subject is in- 
formed that itis absolutely necessary to buy a box 
of his pills, which is also furnished at prime cost, 
$1 per box. Having gone thus far, the subject is 
told that a box of his excelsior ointment of India 
must be used with the Cannabis Indica and the 
pills. This he also sells at cost, being $1 per box. 
By this time the subject is minus about $5. Of 
course if the first Cannabis Indica, pills, and excel- 
sior ointment of India don’t cure, it must be repeated. 
The subject, nothing daunted, pushes out until he 
gets a full front view of the elephant. 

If the rich were the victims of these silly yet 
plausible advertisements less misery would be the 
result. Alas, it is in too many instances the honest, 
warm-hearted, unsuspecting poor who are willing to 
part with their last hard-earned farthing to aid their 
afflicted friends. When will the poor people learn 
to stop building splendid mansions and fortunes for 
quack medicine venders, especially where the impo- 
sition is bare-faced and apparent, as in this case.”— 
Pittsfield Eagle. 


Dr. Hall, of the Journal of Health, who has in- 
vestigated the matter and analyzed the drugs, finds 
that the mixture for which Old Sands of Life 
charges two dollars, when made from the very purest 
and most expensive materials used, costs exactly 
sixteen cents—bottle and all. And he furthermore 
charges, as do many others, that it is a deleterious 
and injurious article at best. The following from 
The Gleaner is a very severe rap: 


Messrs. Epirors:—Permit me through your 
columns to bear testimony to a valuable medicine. 
My great aunt has been striving to reach heaven 
for thirty years. Having a cough, she finally fell 
into the hands of the “retired physician,’ ‘whose 
sands of life have nearly run out.” She purchased 
a bottle of his Cannabis Indica, from which she 
gained strength, judging from the violence of her 
cough. On taking the second bottle, her strength so 
increased that she was able to cough day and night 
without interruption; the third bottle landed her in 
heaven. Thus in a brief space of time, the fond 
hopes and anticipations of more than a quarter of a 
century are realized for the sum of seven dollars 
twelve and a half cents. 

In view of this and other facts that are almost 
daily coming to light, it is no more than an act of 
justice to that pious, conscientious old ‘ retired phy- 
sician,’ whose sands of life continue to run from 
him, to recommend his wonderful medicines to all 
who are afflicted with coughs, colds, asthma, brown 
ketis, loneliness of the gall bladder, inflammation of 
the florax, refusal of the kidneys to respond to the 
jerks of the mucus membrane, vacant feeling in the 
head, such as lack of brains, etc. To those persons 
who are desirous of changing worlds, or changing 
husbands and wives, and all who are anxious to 
visit tother side Jordan, this medicine is confidently 
recommended. Te those persons who take a lively 
interest in natural history, I would advise them to 
throw themselves into the arms of the ‘ retired phy- 
sician,’ and they may be assured they will see the 
elephant and rhinoceros,” 


But the cruelest cut of all is the annexed, which 
Sounds as if it had come from the fertile brain of 


that most miscellaneous of eccentric humorists, the 
“local” of the Buffalo Union : 








“Ler EVERY Man senp Him A Copy or 1T.—The 
following letter, intended for the ‘retired physician 
whose sands of life,’ ete., has found its way into the 
newspapers :— 

Koney rork Oraust 28TH 1857. 


Doctur h james,—I see by yure advurtizement in 
the newerges that yure sands of life have neerly 
run out, had no idee sand was so skeerce in your 
naiborhood. we have got a big iland here about too 
mile long where eny kwantity of sand can be dug 
up & it is ewsed very extenceve fur bilding purpus- 
ses if You are most out i would like to get a order 
to ship you sum more very chepe. the sand is not 
so fine may bee as sum youve ceen. But if you 
blow in the nuzepapers & get the edditurs to say it 
was good it wood do first rate How mutch wood you 
ews in a yere & How mutch would you giv a hogs- 
hed fur it & you pay the frate your respekfully. 
H Bugg Sanders Nashville. 

P § whi dont you save the sand when it runs out 
& ews it agane. 


P 8 if you would micks some mulasses with the 
sand it wWoodent run so fast.” 


“Sands” must begin to scour around alittle. One 
would think from the way the editors are beginning 
to talk, that there are indica—tions that some people 
opine with Doesticks that a certain preparation of 
hemp wouldn’t be bad for the doctor himself. Vide 
Rabelais De Pantagruelion, Book III, chap. 49, where 
the reader will find over twenty pages of enumera- 
tion of the various noble qualities of hemp—both 
medical and mechanical—and about the centre 
thereof the recipe most needed by Old Sands. The 
medicine as there described, hath one peculiarity 
however in common with Dr. Hairs’ celebrated 
“‘Perry Checktoral,” which is, that when taken it 
causes a singular sensation in the throat.—-“ Nuf ced.” 


nani Those of our readers who have examined 
Bishop Whately’s celebrated pamphlet disproving 
the existence of Napoleon, cannot fail to be amused 
by the very extraordinary article entitled Js it a 
Mystery, given in this number of Graham, and 
which it is needless to say we presume—for it 
comes to us anonymous—is simply an ingenious in- 
vention, which we give for precisely what it is worth. 
One thing however in it has struck us as a very re- 
markable and shrewd observation, and we would 
refer to it, apart from the “Yankee story.” How 
was it that Louis Napoleon who had not met the 
members of his family for thirty years, contrived to 
so readily make peace with them without having his 
claims to priority or legitimacy disputed? Know- 
ingly or unknowingly our contributor has contrived 
to hit upon one or two very extraordinary points, 
which have thus far escaped the attention of Victor 
Hugo in his Chatiments and Petit Napoleon, as well 
as of the other writers in /’Almanach de lV’ Exile. 


seueee “The wonderful blooming boy” of Ithaca, 
who enjoys just now such a run in the papers, has 
it seems kept on blossoming, and passed at length 
through such a course of sprouts that he bids fair— 
all the disgusting details being duly considered-—to 
turn out a perfect hortus siekenus. Apropos of this 
masculine Flora, whose symptoms have completely 
knocked down all theories that man is not half a 
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vegetable, we beg leave to repeat the following re- 
marks which we offered some time ago on the subject: 


“Tue Latest Marvet.—We observe from the 
Rochester Democrat, that a Dr. Hawley, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., gives a very curious cuse which occurred 
within his experience, of a flower, resembling a 
Passion Flower or China Aster, which grew from 
the body of one of his patients. The doctor ex- 
pressly mentions that the patient in question was a 
boy, or we should be tempted to inquire whether the 
sufferer in question was not one Mother Earth, whom 
Theocritus, we believe, speaks of as a patient parent. 
We beg leave to dissent, however, from the opinion, 
if anybody has formed it, that this case is without a 
precedent. Among the curious medical experiences 
of the celebrated Baron Munchausen (a German 
work greatly neglected at the present day, although 
its principles are in active operation), we find a case 
so nearly parallel to the one described, that we are 
astonished that its similarity has not occurred to 
our cotemporaries. While on a hunting excursion, 
the baron met with a splendid buck, and not wish- 
ing to lose a shot, though uaprovided with any am- 
munition except powder, loaded his gun with cherry 
stones. The deer escaped, but was subsequently 
recaptured, when examination revealed the fact that 
the cherry stones had grown up through the animal’s 
back into a fine tree, laden with blossoms which 
subsequently matured into fruit! So it seems that 
the case in question ‘hath no novelty for merit.’ 

A still more striking instance, is one recorded in 
an old English ballad—none the less true on that 
account—in which there appears to have been a 
dualistic counteraction of synthetic antagonisms, 
which was curiously enough accompanied by a per- 
fect xsthetic concord—as is indeed generally the 
case in higher scientific developments. In the case 
to which we refer, a young gentleman and lady who 
had been unfortunate in their ante-marital relations, 
having died, and burial taken place, precisely the 
same phenomenon was exhibited, as that described 
by Dr. Hawley : 


Lord Lovel was buried in the church tower, 
Lady Nancy was buried in the choir, 

And out of his bosom there grew a rose-tree, 
And out of Lady Nancy’s a briar. 


The reader who bears in mind the fact asserted by 
Agassiz that the rose is coeval with the creation of 
man, and who remembers that it was in early ages a 
symbol of the feminine principle, will certainly ad- 
mit that there are intrinsic grounds, to say the least, 
for believing the assertion in the foregoing verse. 
But what renders it more likely is that the organic 
development in question is represented as having 
attained an extraordinary growth. 


They grew and they grew until they reached the church 
top, 
And they couldn’t grow no higher, 
And there they twined in a true lovers’ knot, 
For all the good people to admire. 


It is quite likely that merely vulgar admiration 
would have been awakened by this spectacle, though 
to the philosopher there could hardly have been any 
thing astonishing. The effects of such rich concen- 
trated fertilizers as the hearts of two lovers develop- 
ing an extra amount of caloric, require no comment. 
The recent experiments of Beckers at Berlin, proving 
that plants can be made to grow to any size, have 
doubtless at once occurred to the mind of the reader. 
In conclusion we would state that while gratified at 
such confirmation of a scientific fact as the observa- 
tions of Dr. Hawley establish, we earnestly protest 
against its being seriously assumed as the first case 
of the kind on record.” 





Abraham 4 Santa Clara and a popular song—given 
we believe in the “Little Warbler’—compare man 
(and woman)—to a garden—Nich. de Lyra and 
Shakspeare—see Venus and Adonis—having also 
something to say on the matter. What a confirma- 
tion of their similes would they have found in the 
Ithacan boy-garden, whose fertility puts even the 
florid nose-gay—we mean the brandy blossoms—of 
the learned to the blush ! 


..+..Long time ago, all in the merry month of 
June, we published a pleasant poem by a lady who 
wore the cheerful name of Sans Souci, and expressed 
the hope that she would write again. And she has 
complied, with the following poem, which to us at 
least seems inspired with the best feelings, very 
beautifully set forth : 


SHE WAS NOT BEAUTIFUL. 
BY SANS SOUCI. 


She was not beautiful! no large blue eye, 
No coral lip, had she, 
No skin of dazzling fuirness, 
No bright curls floating free, 
But they who saw the spirit flash 
When her mind’s depths were stirred, 
No longer wondered beautiful 
Was all too poor a word! 








She was not beautiful! no regal form, 
No ivory limbs, had she, 
Fashioned, as by a sculptor’s art, 
In faultless symmetry ; 
But when the wrongs of others 
Was the theme upon her tongue, 
They saw into what majesty 
That slight, bent form had sprung. 


She was not beautiful! no small white hands, 
No tiny foot, had she, 
That seemed to scorn the earth bentath, 
It trod so daintily ; 
Bat poor and needy knew her tread, 
And when they felt the thrill 
Of her cool hand on their hot brows, 
They thought her beautiful. 


She was not beautiful! she won no love, 
None knew her priceless worth, 
And 80, in loneliness of heart, 
She passed away from earth; 
But in the Heaven above us, 
In a robe of spotless white, 
She stands, and O how beautiful! 
Before the Lord of Light. 

Sans Souci, you have the true conception of 
beauty, nobility, and perfection of character. Your 
ideal is a thousand times lovelier than any ever yet 
transferred to marble or canvas. We sincerely trust 
that we shall hear from you again, and soon! 


......Our readers have doubtless heard by this 
time, with the deepest regret, of Crawford the sculp- 
tor, who died in London, on the 10th October, in 
the forty-fourth year of his age. It is needless to 
speak here of the extraordinary abilities of the de- 
ceased—they will always remain recorded in the 
history of art. And as our country has but few 
artists of great ability, it is the more necessary that 
due honor should be done them. We trust that 
Crawford will not be without ‘a suitable memorial, 
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here in Philadelphia. It has been suggested to us 
by one of the friends of the deceased, that a portrait 
placed in the Academy of Fine Arts would be ap- 
propriate, and we cheerfully join in the suggestion. 
There is, we are told, a large and very perfect 
daguerreotype of the deceased in this city, which 
might be used for the purpose. 


vsciiea A lady sends us the following extract, “ with 
the hope that it will receive the attention which it 
merits :” 

“A Hint To certain Lapres.—It is very rarely 
indeed that a confirmed flirt gets married. Ninety- 
nine out of every one hundred old maids may attri- 
bute their ancient loneliness to juvenile levity. It 
is very certain that few men make a selection from 
ball-rooms or any other place of gayety; and as 
few are influenced by what may be called showing 
off in the streets, or any other allurements of dress. 
Our conviction is, ninety-nine hundreds of all the 
finery with which women decorate and load their 
persons, go for nothing so far as husband-catching 
is concerned. Where and how, then, do men find 
their wives? In the quiet homes of their parents 
and guardians—at the fireside, where the domestic 
graces and feelings are alone demonstrated. These 
are the charms which most surely attract the high 
as well as humble. Against these all the finery and 
airs in the world sink into insignificance.” 

There is more truth in the above perhaps than is 
often imagined—though we don’t quite like the hus- 
band-hunting tone which inspires it. True it is, 
that scores of watering-place and ball-room belles 
go on season after season through the same old 
routine, and never get married till middle age—if at 
all—and yet it is hardly courteous to insist that they 
are doing nothing but choosing “a good catch” the 
whole time. Isn’t there any fun—such as it is—in 
their life? At least they enjoy it. And if it be 
frivolous, surely it brings its reward in a silly old 
age—one of tea-table gossip, and dismal, faded 
reminiscences. 


on sent What is a gentleman is a matter of frequent 
dispute. As regards ladies we are certain that the 
negative point of the definition is accurately set 
forth in the following. 

‘* No Woman can be a lady who would wound or 
mortify another. No matter how beautiful, how re- 
fined, how cultivated she may be, she is in reality 
coarse, and the innate vulgarity of her nature mani- 
fests itself here. Uniformly kind, courteous and 
polite treatment of all persons, is one mark of a 
true woinan.” 

A true lady like a true gentleman, cannot be 
gratuitously cruel. We know that the vulgarly 
popular idea of a gentleman is—the one who bullies 
in restaurants. 


coves LC following is a very curious incident which 
may if scientifically correct be worth making known. 


“ SINGULAR OBSTRUCTION OF TELEGRAPH ComMU- 
NICATION.—The Elmira Gazette tells of the obstruc- 
tion of telegraph communication at that place as 
follows: An immediate search was instituted for the 
obstruction, which was found at a place where the 
main and auxiliary line ran parallel for a few rods, 
and a distance of above six inches apart. At this 








spot the spiders had wove their webs from one wire 
to the other, and the constant dropping of the water 
from the dews and the fogs through the different 
threads of the webs to the line below, formed a com- 
plete circuit for the electricity, rendering the efforts 
of the operator to communicate, powerless. The 
tiny threads of the spiders were removed, and the 
line spread farther apart, since which time the opera- 
tions on the line have been uninterrupted.” 


How often we see in this life two harmonious 
minds of a higher order whose whole duty is to con- 
vey the electric line of thought from one great city 
to another—from the City of Learning and of the 
Past, whose spires rise far in the blue distance, to 
that wider spread City of the Present and the Fu- 
ture—the true Civitas Dei. Side by side they run 
together, vibrating pleasant music in common and 
there is no discord between them. But the petty 
spiders of meddling impertinent minds go between 
them, and take from one to the other the slimy thread 
of calumny—and the wind and the rain of rumor 
and report bind them closer together—and the 
mighty currents of thought are interrupted—by 
spiders ! 


niveiait We believe, but are not certain, that the an- 
nexed is from the New York, or Porter’s, Spirit of 
the Times. It is a droll story—quite Pantagruel- 
istic in its polyglot-ism: 


“ A Turx.—During the operations of the allies in 
the Crimea, it was resolved to carry the water in 
from a beautiful spring of the finest Croton to the 
camp. Leather pipes or hose were employed; while 
the water was being supplied, the minaret sounded 
prayer, and one of the Turkish soldiers immediately 
went flop on his knees, to praise Allah. Unfortu- 
nately he went down right upon the hose, and his 
weight consequently stopped the current of that 
“ first of elements,” as Pindar calls water in his first 
Olympiad. 

“Get up,” cried an English scldier. 

“ Ayez le bonté mon cher Monsieur le Ture,” cried 
a Frenchman, with native politeness, “ to git up.” 

“ That ain’t the way to makea Turk move,” cried 
another, “ this is the dodge.” So saying, he knocked 
his turban off. Still the pious Musselman went on 
with his devotions. 

“ Wollen Sie gefaelligst die Gute haben aufzus- 
tehn?” grunted a German soldier of fortune, who 
had embarked his fates on the allied side of the 
question. But the child of Islam never budged a 
button. 

“ Jutti gli Turchi parlano Italiano,” cried a 
splendid Sardinian, who chanced along. “ All of 
these Turks can talk Italian.” And trying the man 
of prayer, he courteously cried, “ Amico mio, bisogna 
e di non piu preghare.” But the Ottoman prayed on. 

“ Snidnani jest hotof!” ‘ Breakfast is ready,” 
remarked a hungry Sclavonian deserter, who had 
just come in, and thought he might tempt the Turk 
to stir his stumps. 

“ Jaw wont do it,” sententiously remarked a big 
John Bull, taking the pipe from his mouth. “TI’ll 
make him stir his stumps,” said he, giving him a 
remarkably smart kick. To the wonder of all, still 
the unturbaned, well-kicked follower of the Prophet 
went praying on as though he was a forty-horse 

arson. 

“Hoot awa’, mon—I’ll show you how we serve 
obstinate folk at Auld Reekie,” quietly observed a 
Scotchman—he was, however, prevented, for the 
Turk, having finished his “ Allah viz en Allah,” rose 
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and began to take off his coat—then to roll up his 
sleeves, and then to bedew his hands with saliva, 
and then to put himself in the most approved box- 
ing attitude, a la Yankee Sullivan. He then ad- 
vanced in true Tom Hyer style to the Englishman 
who had kicked him in the lumbar region. “A 
ring!.a ring! shouted the soldiers and sailors, per- 
fectly astonished to see a Turk such an adept in the 
fistic art. 

The Englishman, nothing loth to have a bit of 
fun with a Turk of such a truly John Bull state of 
mind, set te work, but found he had met his master 
—in five minutes he had received his quantum su/. 
As the Turk coolly replaced his coat and turban, he 
turned round and said to the admiring bystanders, 
in the pure brogue, “ Bad luck to ye, ye spalpeens ; 
when ye’re after kicking a Turk, I’d advise ye, the 
next time, to jist be sure he’s not an Irishman.” 

The mystery was solved—our Turk was a Tippe- 
rary man.” 


--++e The following, from the N. Y. Picayune, is a 
perfect curiosity of literature: 
THE DOMICILE ERECTED BY JOHN. 
(Translated from the Vulgate of M. Goose. By A. Pope.) 


Behold the Mansion reared by dedal Jack! 


See the malt stored in many a plethoric sack, 
In the proud cirque of Ivan’s bivouac. 


Mark how the rat’s felonious fangs invade 
The golden stores in John’s pavilion laid. 


Anon, with velvet foot and Tarquin strides, 
Subtile Grimalkin to his quarry glides. 
Grimalkin grim, that slew the fierce rodent, 
Whose tooth insidious Johanns’ sackcloth rent! 


Lo! now the deep-mouthed canine foe’s assault, 
That vext the avenger of the stolen malt, 
Stored in the hallowed precincts of that hall . 
That rose complete at Jack’s creative call. 


Here stalks the impetuous cow with crumpled horn, 
Whereon the exacerbating hound was torn, 

Who bayed the feline slaughter beast, that slew 
The rat predacious, whose keen fangs ran through 
The textile fibres that involved the grain 

That lay in Han’s inviolate domain. 


Here walks the forlorn damsel, crowned with rue, 
Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs who drew, 

Of that corniculate beast whose tortuous horn 
Tossed to the clouds, in fierce, vindictive scorn, 

The baying hound, whose braggart bark and stir 
Arched the lithe spine and reared the indignant fur 
Of puss, that with verminicidal claw 

Struck the weird rat, in whose insatiate maw 

Lay reeking malt that erst in Juan’s courts we saw. 


Robed in senescent garb, that seems in sooth 
Too long a prey to Cronos’ iron tooth, 
Behold the man whose amorous lips incline, 
Full with young Eros’ oeculative sign, 

To the lorn maid whose lact-albic hands 
Drew albu-lactic milk from lacteal glands 

Of that immortal bovine, by whose horn 
Distort, to realms ethereal was borne 

The beast catulean, vexer of that sly 

Ulysse quadrupedal, who made die 

The old mordacious rat that dared devour 
Antecedaneous ale in John’s domestic bower. 


Lo! here, with hirsute honors doffed, succinct 
Of saponaceous locks, the priest who linked 

In Hymen’s golden bands the man unthrift, 
Whose means exiguous stared from many a rift, 
Even as he kissed the virgin all forlorn, ~ 

Who milked the cow with implicated horn, 








Who in fierce wrath the canine torturer skied, 

That dared to vex the insidious muricide, 

Who let auroral effiuence through the pelt 

Of that sly rat that robbed the palace Jack had built. 


The loud cantankerous Shanghai comes at last, 

Whose shouts aroused the shorn ecclesiast, 

Who sealed the vows of Hymen’s sacrament, ‘ 

To him who, robed in garments indigent, 

Exosculates the damsel lachrymose, 

The emulgator of the horned brute morose, 

That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, that kilé 

The rat, that ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack 
built. 


That is the best thing of the kind we ever read. 


UNKNOWN TONGUES—THE BIRD. 


“ The best known of animal tongues are, of course, 
the most perfect among them—those of birds. It 
would be a long list, were we to mention but half the 
curious Jiterature that of old and of late has been 
written on this subject. Pallas Athene herself gave 
the knowledge of the language of birds to Tiresias, 
to console him for the loss of hiseyes. He lost them 
in a curious manner, by the by. He had been 
changed from a man into a woman—vide Ovid—and 
then back into a man. Jupiter and Juno quarreled 
as to whether the male or female “ had the best time 
of it,” and referred to Tiresias as umpire. The old 
gentleman held with Jupiter that the ladies enjoyed 
themselves most. In anger, Juno blinded him. 
Helenus of Troy, Thales and Melampus claimed to 
possess it. Solomon, who had wisdom exceeding 
much, and spake of beasts, and of fowls, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes, is reported to have 
understood the meaning of every bird’s song. Pliny 
even gives, in his Natural History, an unfailing re- 
ceipt for the obtaining of such wonderful knowledge ; 
and King Dag, who was a master of the science, kept 
sparrows, which brought him the news of the world 
from every country on earth. Gerbert, of Seville, 
the great Christian master of the Black Art, learned 
to explain the flight and notes of birds; and Bene- 
dict 1X., who rose to the Holy See at the early age 
of twelve years, knew their voice, and could_ tell 
from it what had happened to-day, yesterday, and 
the day before, any where through the wide range of 
Christendom: It is not many years since a German 
scholar studied the language of geese, and issued 
proposals for a dictionary of their idiom. Two ad- 
venturous Frenchmen, Dupont de Nemours and 


| Pierquin de Gembleaux, carried out the unfinished 


plan, and actually published works on the language 
of birds and other animals. It has been a favorite 
task with many authors to set the songs of birds to 
music, and to give their meaning—a scheme which 
Thomas Gardiner, in the Music of Nature, has more 
fully developed.” 

Apropos of which language of birds, we would 
cite the following story from a newspaper printed 
more than fifty years ago in Boston: A crow had 
been caught by a person in London, New Hamp- 
shire, and learned to speak a number of words. 
Having strayed from home, he lit on the corner of a 
barn, where a girl was milking beneath. Upon see- 
ing miss, he bawled out, “I am coming, I am com- 
ing.” The girl, supposing she had been sold to the 
‘old one,” seampered off and reported what she had 
seen. The elders of a certain religious society as- 
sembled and adjured the crow to depart, who hap- 
pened to be in the humor of saying, “I’m going, I’m 
going.” This caused a general shout of joy, but 
their merriment was considerably dampened by his 
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crowship’s declaring, ‘I'll call as I come back,” to 
avert which they ordained three weeks of fasting 
and prayer. 

Bohemian, or Chech Slavonian songs are full of 
allusions to talking birds—and this reminds us of a 
little one translated from that language :— 


“Oh, what is that the wild bird sings 
On yonder leafy tree? 

That every maid who truly loves, 
Is pale as pale can be! 


Oh, lying bird, there’s no true word 
Tn all which thou hast said— 
Iam a maid, and truly love, 
And yet my cheeks are red. 


“ And bird—because thou singest lies, 
And mockest so at me— 

I'll take my brotber’s rifle down, 
And shoot thee from the tree.” 


Chip—bang! Andshe did. Talking of spirited 
young ladies, reminds us that Lola Montez has been 
here lecturing away on fun, philosophy, flirtations, 
and pretty women, in a brilliant, dashing style, suffi- 
cient to put thoughts of love, romance, sentiment, 
and in one word, “of any thing but sleeping,” into 
impressive young gentlemens’ and ladies’ heads. We 
lived in Munich in 1847, when Lola was lady para- 
mount there, and well do we remember how she used 
to keep the old German town and court all of a blaze 
with her presto, prestissimo, allegro movements. We 
wish that everybody, ladies especially, could hear 
her lecture on Beauty. There is in it more common 
sense, combined with spirit, than in any one lecture 
we ever listened to from anybody. And talking of 
Lola, suggests the following, from the Lebanon 
Courier :— 

‘Excess or GALLANTRY.—Lola Montez, in one 
of her lectures on ‘ Beautiful Women,’ states that in 
Poland she had seen a lady’s shoe taken from her 
foot, and filled with champagne, and passed up and 
down the table by all the gentlemen for a drinking 
cup; ‘but this was a piece of gallantry which could 
only be paid to a lady who was celebrated for a 
beautiful foot.’ It is a piece of gallantry which we 
would prefer not to pay at all.” 

Ah, bah! Lebanon Courier, you were never half 
way in love, that’s certain, or else you never saw a 
foot whose spiritual contour and animate grace raised 
loving up to worship. Now, we do not ourselves in- 
dorse the miscellaneous drinking of wine out of old 
wooden shoes—as we once saw it described in a story 
about some wreckers, in the London Athensum— 
or that ferocious German Trunk aus dem Stiefel, as 
set forth by Longfellow, when he sang of 

“The rascal that drank wine out of a boot.” 

Though Longfellow himself at once adds relent- 

ingly— 
‘ “ Yet, after all, it was not a crime, 

For he won thereby Dorf Hueffelsheim, 

A jolly old toper! who at a pull 

Could drink a postillion’s jack-boot fall, 

And ask, with a laugh, when that was done, 

If the fellow had left the other one?” 

But there are slippers and slippers—as Old Nick 
said, when he fell down on the ice. Apropos of all 


which we will—being in a good humor-—sing one of 
our own ballads, written long years ago, and long 
since extinct, being no more reprinted, not even in the 
reprintingest of newspapers. Silence, there, ladies 
and gentlemen—stop flirting in that corner, you 
two! and let somebody claw the piano, while we re- 
call a lyrical reminiscence of the fair Lilla. 
OH, LILLA! 
My Lilla is gentle and fair, 
My Lilla is merry and true— 
Half dying with tove, 
T ate up her glove, 
And drank my champagne from her shoe; 


For Lilla, for Lilla my Life, 
For Lilla through darkness and rain 
I would go at her beck, 
Though a cord for my neck 
Should wait me returning again. 


Oh, Lilla! my Lady, my Love! 

And can such another one be? 
Why, an angel might blush, 
Look pleased, and say—hush ! 

If I kindly compared her to thee. 


Oh, Lilla! my Lilly, my flower! 

Oh, Lilla! my glory, my prize! 
What good ’neath the sun 
Can I ever have done, 

To merit the light of thine eyes? 


Thank you, Madame, for the music—you touched 
the chords—especially the deep C, which always 
goes home to our heart-——with true sentiment. It 
was all in good time, too, and in keeping with these 
times. Let us explain eurself. A young lady was 
asked recently how she could possibly afford, in 
these awfully hard times, to take music lessons. 
“Oh!” said she, “I confine myself to the low 
notes!” Talking of the times, recalls the following, 
now going the rounds :— 


“Why was Pharaoh’s daughter like a broker? 
Secause she got a little prophet from the rushes on 
the banks.” 


seeees Lt is not every one who can get rid of an un- 
ruly customer, without much trouble—but we find 
in the Richland, Ohio, Shield and Banner, that there 
is a conductor out West who can become a non-con- 
ductor when he sees fit. Read it! 


“Several well-dressed travelers, who had pur- 
chased second-class tickets at the ticket-office of the 
P., Ft. W. & C. R. R., in Pittsburg, to Cincinnati, 
thinking to get through on the second express in a 
first-class car, on the same pong. Reames others who 
had paid one-fourth more than they for that privi- 
lege, were nicely come up with by that gentlemanly 
and efficient conductor, H. E, Levitt, he having in- 
formed them that their tickets were not good for 
that train, and that if they went through with him, 
they must pay the difference in fare. They refused 
to ‘anty,’ and talked of blood and thunder, if any 
effort should be made to eject them. Levitt, being 
too courteous and kindly inclined to use harsh 
means, got rid of them by leaving the car on the 
side track at New Brighton, and very quietly pull- 
ing the pin from the coupling, gracefully bowed 
himself away, telling his obstreperously-inclined 
friends that he was sorry not to have their company ; 
but, as only first-class passengers could, according 
to his instructions, go on that train, they would be 





picked up by the slow train the next day.” 
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Hope they had a good time of it. Therefore— 


Let all young spongers warning take, 
Nor go to acting ratty— 

At least, don’t try it on the cars, 
When bound for Cincinnati! 


-++ees Lalking of little feet-—we were talking about 
them just now, and intend to talk of them several 
times to come, before we retire from the paper stain- 
ing business, read the following from a letter in the 
N. Y. Daily News, in which a correspondent de- 
scribes something which happened to him when 
visiting Trenton Falls, on West Canada Creek :— 


‘For nearly a quarter of a mile the foot-path is 
upon the wall of the rock, high above the river, and 
for a contiderable distance is not more than a foot 
in width. Just at this narrow pass, as I turned a 
projecting rock, a party of four young ladies came 
sailing down in front view. They were fashionably 
dressed, and I may say, expansively, (spell that last 
word with an a,) and pretty, of course. What the 
deuce was to be done? When you are in doubt 
about an egg, throw it away—but it is not so easy 
to dispose of your carcass in every tight place you 
happen to get. Somebody must turn back, and as I 
had traveled nearly the whole path, I put my wits 
to work for an expedient. By Jove! there is an in- 
spiration in a pretty foot—a thought had struck me, 
and no sooner thought than done, down went ‘ Ex- 
celsior,’ flat as a groundling, lengthwise in the path; 
and one by one the fair damsels walked over dry- 
shod. Don’t ask me to describe my feelings while 
undergoing the process. I held my breath, and 
went it blind—but I’ll bet my head that one pair of 
those feet has left impressions that it will take some- 
thing besides the washerwoman to eradicate.” 


Talk about Sir Walter Raleigh and his cloak and 
Queen Bess, after that. Of course, it’s all true. Oh, 
yes. If there’s any truth though in the doctrines of 
transmigration, that man will turn up yet in a future 
state as a gangway plank—though, perhaps, a mer- 
ciful destiny may change him into the crossing be- 
fore Stewart’s, Broadway, where he will be girl- 
trodden to his heart’s content! And while on the 
subject of girls, just read the following, from the 
correspondence of the Louisville Courier :— 


“An old bald-headed bachelor, living near Gar- 
nett, became enamored of a bewitching pair of black 
eyes, (I always had a weakness for black eyes my- 
self,) which, although much too young for him—for 
he wore spectacles—he persuaded to elope with him. 
They camped out that night, on their way in search 


be—when there are so many girls waiting to be 
“converted into objects of worship. Though, after 
all,” she slowly continued, “I aint certain that we 
ladies havn’t a mission to meet the dear ducks half- 
way and save them some of those awful efforts and 
agonies which we read about. My blessed!” she 
suddenly ejaculated, as the clock struck twelve— 
“there’s that dear Billy White-tie will be waiting, 
and waiting, and waiting for me down at Taylor’s— 
oh, my!” And taking off her brooch as she went, 
she sailed off to plunge into the mysteries of a 
splendid toilet, meant to utterly entangle the be- 
doozled affections of the fascinating Billy. 


nines We claim the following, which we have just 
just cut from the London Family Herald : 

“ Letting THE Cat Out.—A young beauty beheld 

one evening two horses running off at locomotive 
speed with a light carriage; as they approached she 
was horrified at recognizing in the occupants of the 
vehicle two young gentlemen of her acquaintance. 
‘Boys! boys!” she screamed in terror, ‘jump out 
—quick, jump out—especially George!’ ” 
—and which we wrote long years ago. But it went 
forth from us not with the name of George at its 
end, but “Charley”—and that wasn’t right either, 
for the real hero of the story was a Delaware boy— 
a Blue Hen’s Chicken—and his name was Sam! 


ouekes We find the following in an editorial in the 
Philadelphia North American: 

“Tt is the large body of men who exist somehow, 
the frayed edges of the web of society, to which all 
filthiness and mischief adhere.” 

If Tennyson had embodied that simile of the 
frayed edges of the web, in a poem, it would have 
been quoted once a day somewtere all over the 
Anglo-Saxon world. 


sstees “A lady reader sends us the following, re- 
questing its insertion. Never knew a lady yet that 
hadn’t some matrimonial clippings on hand—bless 
their dear souls, eyes, ankles, and ringlets! 





of a ’squire, and when they were all asleep—all but | 
two—a young lad in the party, who didn’t wear | 


spectacles, got to whispering soft nonsense in black 


eyes’ ear, the consequence of which was—fickle sex— 


that two horses were immediately saddled, and 
breakfast next morning found the pair married. 


Imagine the consternation of the party, on awaken- | 


ing at daylight, to find the couple gone. A note, 

pinned to the ‘martial cloak’ of the disconsolate, 

told the tale. The young one had jumped his claim,” 
OUR JOSEPHINE, NO. II. 

“Young Men’s Mission!” exclaimed Miss Jose- 
phine Hoops, as she laid down the Herald, and 
bending back her white hand on the edge of the 
table till it made a V, complacently admired its well 
shaped fingers. ‘* Young Men’s Mission !—well, we 
all know what that is—or at least what it ought to 





“ MatrrmonrAL.—On the marriage of Mr. Carr to 
Miss Brown. 


To travel life’s precarious road 
Together they’ve begun: 
They put themselves upon the track, 
And soon the “Carrs” will run. 
On the marriage of Reuben Wise to Matilda 
Chevis. 
At length she seized the proffered prize, 
(A happy one believe us.) 
For matrimony made her Wise— 
Before she was Miss Cheevis. 


To which we beg leave to add another—on the mar- 
riage of one Ann Eliza to a Mr. Thom. 
Such a conjunction ne’er was seen 
In pages astronomical ; 


The maid was Ann-Eliz-ed before, 
And now she’s Anna Thom-ical. ; 


 Orful! orful !” 


oupans Talk about coolness—speak about brass— 
allude to impudence—make mention of cheek— 
anecdote about presumption—refer to self-posses- 
sion, pnd spin yarns about ice after the following— 
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if youcan., We clip it from the locals of the Penn- 
sylvanian of Nov. 24: 


“ A Botp Doper.—About midnight on Sunday, 
a man carrying a set of valuable furs, passed along 


Fourth and Pine streets. The individual saw officer | 


McGinnis standing at the corner, and after passing 
the officer, stepped back and accosted him as follows: 


‘“‘ Sir, you have not done your duty, and I'll re- 
port you to the mayor:” “ How so?” replied the 
officer. ‘ Why it is your duty to accost every per- 
son, no matter how genteely he is dressed, if he is 
out at so late an hour as this, with such articles as 
these in his possessian ;” here he exhibited a set of 
furs, valued at nearly one hundred dollars. The 
boldness of the man, and his gentlemanly appear- 
ance threw the police officer off his guard, and the 
latter admitted that for the moment he was rather 
remiss in kis duty. The man passed on, and as he 
walked leisurely away, the officer followed at a short 
distance, thinking over the singularity of the adven- 
ture. He observed the man to go into rather a dis- 
reputable place, not far from Lombard and Hurst 
streets. The official hid his star, reconnoitered the 
place, and finally came to the conclusion that the 
fellow was a thief, and had put on a boldness of face 
to disarm suspicion. Presently the door was opened, 
and the officer marched in. Two men jumped out 
of a back window and escaped, and a third was ar- 
rested. He proved to be the same fellow who ac- 
costed the officer at Fourth and Pine streets. He 
was subsequently committed by Alderman Gordon 
to await another hearing.” 


vdedel In these days, when every three cent tape 
and ribbon shop is a Grand Emporium, when a cor- 
ner stand with ten dollars worth of stock is inva- 
riably a Mart of Fashion, aud when the smallest 
providers for dress term their cribs Homes of Ele- 
gance and Head Quarters of Unrivaled Splendor, it 
is really refreshing to meet—as we have just done 
in the Washington, Iowa, Press, such an instance of 
unpretentling modesty as that of one Blanchard, 
who simply advertises his place as 


THE 


ONE g& STORE!! 


“The One Horse Store!” Nothing more. One 
horse teams and towns, and one horse affairs gene- 
rally, are rated as humble, but this is the first in- 
stance, we believe of such humility serving for a 
sign. 

oonees Do any of our readers know the origin of the 
phrase “rather steep.” When a price is too high 
for a man’s means, or a story too incredible for his 
faith, he pronounces it ‘‘ rather steep.” We fancy 
that we have detected it in the following, from the 
Bedford Gazette : 


“A certain facetious acquaintance of ours, was, a 
few days ago, ‘ poking his fun’ at the very high and 
steep hills which give such an air of sublimity to 
some parts of our county, and said that he had seen 
cultivated fields so precipitous that he had to lie on 
his back to see their top! Whereupon he was taken 
down by another ‘sharp customer’ in this style: I 
once was at a place (said Mr. ) where the fields 
were so steep that the people looked up their chim- 
neys to see whether the cows were coming home! 
We left, wondering what human nature will ‘come 
to’ after a while.” 








That was certainly “a little too steep for common 
credulity. 


..-e+.One of the best foreign stories which we have 
read for some time is from the Courier des Etats 
Unis. We give it as translated by the Boston 
Transcript: 


“The Princess of Neuwied has a pretty chateau 
very near that city, and she nobly does the honors 
of her summer abode. Not long since she invited 
to dine with her the commandant of Neuwied, Count 
Paris. Some vexatious and imperious exigency of 
the military service suddenly intervened, and the 
major wrote to the princess a courteous note regret- 
ting the circumstance. The missive was confided to 
a gendarme, who well deserves to be transferred by 
Naudad to his ‘ Pandora.’ Asjhe was about to give 
him the letter, the major said: ‘as you come back, 
bring me my dinner.’ The major had been accus- 
tomed to dine alone in his quarters, and his dinner 
had always been brought to him from the Hotel de 
VAncre, at the sign Zum Aneker. It happened to 
be the princess’ maid (the Kammermadchen) who 
received the gendarme, and she made the messenger 
wait, and after about five minutes time she brought 
back to him this verbal answer: ‘Her highness 
greatly regrets that the major cannot come to dine 
at her chateau.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the gendarme, (with 
the solemnity of a soldier faithful to his watehword,) 
‘but the major ordered me to bring back his dinner 
to him.’ 

“The maid, who doubtless had a little of the 
Pandora about her also, reported this answer to the 
princess, who was as witty as she was wise, and, 
thinking there was some hidden joke, the latter, 
without betraying the slightest smile, ordered a 
splendid dinner to be placed in a great basket, and 
confided to the shoulders of the candid ambassador. 
Our German Pandore, ‘glorieux d’une charge si 
belle,’ as Lafontaine sings, went home with his bas- 
ket and set it down on the major’s table. Now, the 
military dinners of the Hotel de l’Ancre are pretty 
good; every dinner from there is alike as to that 
matter; but at the very first glance, Major Paris 
saw that this Belshazzar’s feast for one could not 
have come from the usual source. He rang the bell. 
The gendarme came in, triumphant, and gave a de- 
tailed account of his expedition. His innocence ap- 
peared so touching, that the major had not the heart 
to reproach him; he contained himself with the 
wisdom of a superior and tolerant man, and forth- 
with invited three of the garrison officers to partake 
of this extraordinary dinner. 

Before seating himself at table, however, the ma- 
jor, knowing the benevolent character of the prin- 
cess, and desiring to send an ample acknowledg- 
ment to the dinner table of the chateau by one of 
those magnificent cakes which are the sugared glory 
of the German confectioners, sent the same gend- 
arme to the very best pastry-cook in town, with an 
order to buy and pay five thalers for one of his 
master-pieces, and then to carry it to the Princess 
Neuwied. The good gendarme believing himself on 
the high road to success, was at his wits’ end while 
going, to finish every thing up with at least equal 
understanding. He paid for the cake the price 
agreed, and carrying it carefully as a relic, he gave 
it to the maid and rested grandly for an answer. 
‘Give a thaler to that brave man,’ said the princess, 
and the servant handed it for drink money in a 
princely way to the porter. The gendarme ex- 
amined the piece of silver with a sly laugh, and 
said to the maid: ‘ Pardon, madame, that cake cost 
five thalers, I must have four more.’ ‘Let him have 
more,’ replied the princess, bursting into a loud 
laugh.” 
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“Major Paris was at table with his three com- 
rades when the gendarme returned, prouder than 
ever, and laid the five thalers on the table, saying: 
‘The princess meant to give me only one thaler, 
but I was no conscript—J was not so green. I was 
not such a fool as she took me for, so I demanded 
the five. I hope my major is satisfied with what I 
have done. And turning on his heel he went out, 
sayinp to himself, ‘one more commission as. well 
done as that, and at the first promotion I shall be 
made a brigadier.’ 


“At Neuwied nothing is now talked of but the 
gendarme and the major.” 


“Stupid as a conscript yet unborn,” says Heine. 
It is characteristic of German funny stories, that 
they generally turn on some instance of stupidity ; 
of American, that they are apt to narrate adroit 
“ gouging ;” of French, that they hint at—well—say 
some love affair or quick repartee; and of English, 
that they set forth some breach of etiquette toward 
“the better classes”—the point being in the rebuke. 
The idea of anybody’s daring to be presuming to a 
real live lord, is to John Bull a seventeen hundred 
horse power joke of itself. 





«+...Our friend of the Waterford Courier has a 
queer way of doing up his notices. His art criticism 
of our “picters” is peculiar and original—but we 
rather like it. Listen! 


“ Graham’s Magazine for December is before us. 

The first engraving is a Christmas party, with a lit- 

tle nigger handing around the cakes and wine. 
d Since Charles G. Leland became editor, Graham has 
improved amazingly. We would not miss the re- 

ception of ‘Grimes’ every month for the price of it.” 


“Grimes,” you call it—hey? Well, there’s one 
comfort—this Old Grimes “aint dead yet”—and 
don’t mean to be before the next rain. 


SOFT RAIN. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER, 
Like my heart, soft rain, 
Low beat thy drops upon the pane. 
Dost come with meaning voice of thine, 
To braid thy locks of mist with mine? 


Kiss my lips, soft rain! 

And cheek and brow, and lips again! 
Often and long—with flow of tears, 
As though we were to part for years! 





I am sad, soft rain! 

-‘d So, call me sister now, by name! 

I, too, could weep my heart away, 
That others might grow strong today! 


i So soon gone, soft rain ? 
i. Thy mist roll’d up in sheets of flame! 
| The sum hath wip’d thy tears away, 

: So it shall mine, this weary day! 


i .«.+ss here are few characters who are not sketched 
th in these writing days, few shades of humanity which 
d are not described—but we cannot recall any mention 
4 

j of 


THE MAN WHO'S BOUND TO BLAZE. © 


Of all the men who walk this worlé 
And thread its various ways; 

The cream of all the milking is 
The man who’s bound to blaze. 


ares 


flees 





kes at 


ar 


pete 





For if he trudge the highway side, 
Or ride in coach, or chaise, 
He’s sure to turn up trumps at last; 
The man who’s bound to blaze. 
Oh if there be an orator 
Who set’s the world a-gaze ; 
He’s not so much the geniusas 
The man who’s bound to blaze. 
The poet or the editor 
Who most the folks amaze, 

Are not so much the learn’d ones, as 
The men who’re bound to blaze. 
Such things assist—but true success 

In these steam-engine days, 
Most always gives the medal to 
The man who’s bound to blaze. 
Then strip off coat—pitch in like fun 
To any thing that pays! 
And just convince your folks that you’re 
The man who’s bound to blaze. 


O—riginal—and those are our sentiments if the 
poetry is’nt the best that was ever rolled off the 
reel. But the principle which they contain is of 
some value to us, respected friends, since it is the 
principle on which we intend to work Graham’s 
Magazine, with all steam up and the valve down 
during the coming year 1858. We did our best in 
’57 with more odds against us than we'd like to 
have again, and with more drawbacks than we ever 
mean to remember—despite all our hurrahing. Now 
we're getting out of the wood and intend to “ hol- 
ler” so that everybody can hear us—and then fill 
up the “ holler” with as substantial magazine mate- 
rial as we can raise. To tell the truth, Graham had 
burnt down pretty low into the ashes when we took 
it in hand a year ago—so low that it was hard work 
to find sparks enough to make a fair blow on. But 


| we contrived to get up a pretty good pile—people 


began to think that there was some warmth in the 
flame—and now we’re bound to blaze!—Give us— 
just as we would give you—a helping hand! 

--veee Lhe following poem, from a new contributor, 
has a very old English flavor. Give it antique 


spelling, and it would pass for a genuine Eliza- 
bethan production :— 


WHAT IS OUR LIFE? 
BY ROBERT G. BARNWELL. 


We are born—we laugh, we weep ; 
We love, we droop, we die! 

Ah! wherefore do we laugh or weep? 
Why do we live or die? 

Who knows that secret deep? 
Alas! not I. 


Why doth the violet spring, 
Unseen by human eye? 

Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts, that quickly fly? 

Why do our fond hearts cling 
To things that die? 


We toil through pain and wrong; 
We fight—and fly— 

We live, we lose—and then, ere long, 
Stone-dead we lie! 

Oh, Life! is all thy song, 
* Endure and—die?” 











LITERARY 


NOTICES. 





esions We conclude with the following exquisite 
lyric by one whose name has long been a promise of 
excellence to our readers. Another beautiful poem 
by the same in our next. 





THE NEW YEAR. 
BY CLARA DOTY. 


The stars are white as bridal flowers, 
They mock earth with their light, 

I know that in the summer hours 
They never glowed more bright. 





<a 2 


O why! that was a happy time, 
And these sre hours of dread; 

The Old Year then was in his prime 
And now he lieth dead, 

Bells shout their gladness far and wide— 
Stars watch until the morn, 

Not that one good Old Year has died, 
But that a year is born. 

We turn with joy from those dim eyes 
To these so newly ope, 

For those hold only memories, 
And these are full of hope. 





2-2 
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Ivannor. Waverly novels. Househeld edition. 
Boston, Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson. When the Gothic renaissance took place 
—when the world began to turn from rococo frip- 
peries, gingerbread churches, patches, powdered shep- 
herdesses in satin and “Julius Cesar in a bag wig,” 
to something which, if still theatrical, was at least a 
little more earnest and more beautiful, it was for a 
long time without a nucleus. At last the gradually 
forming faith found its prophet in Walter Scott, and 
its Koran in his novels, of which Ivanhoe is the 
most inspiring chapter. No country in the world— 
not Germany with all its excess of medizval lore, 
ever produced any thing so perfectly reflecting the 
chivalric period as Ivanhoe. It is one gorgeous 
pageant with banners, glittering lances, minever and 
crimson of Genoa, fair ladies and pages, all sweep- 
ing toward and away from the joyous and gentle 
Passage of Arms of Ashby de la Zouche, around 
which “sinful chivalry cock-fight,” as Carlyle calls 
a tournament, the whole interest clusters. If there 
be aay among our readers who have not seen Ivan- 
hoe this five or ten years, let them get it and read 
itagain. Our word for it they will be glad if they 
do so. 

Lives oF Prrates AND Buccaneers. Philadel- 
phia, T. B. Peterson. Those who never read of the 
gentle Claude Duval, of Dick Turpin, Sawney 
Beane and other great monuments of olden time 
rascality, are certainly without the means of appre- 
ciating many legal and literary allusions. ll of 
these notorieties seem to have place in the book be- 
fore us. 


Mazet Vavu@Han. By the author of the Lamp- 
lighter. New York, Crosby & Nichols. Philadelphia, 
T. B. Peterson. Great as was the sale of the 
Lamplighter it was not out of proportion to its 
merits, since a sounder novel, advocating the true 
interests of morality, setting them forth in an inter- 
esting tale, based on a wide knowledge of humanity 
has seldom or never issued from the American press. 





Mabel Vaughan is not inferior as regards ability to 
the Lamplighter, and the fact that it is now in its | 
twenty fifth thousand seems to confirm the assertion. | 


~ Sxetcnes By Boz. Household edition of Dickens’ j 





works. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. These vol- 
umes nearly conclude the works of Dickens so far 
as published. No cheaper books have ever been 
issued to the American public, nor would it have 
been possible for any bookseller to have given such 
paper and typography at such a price had he not 
got up the enterprise on a most extended scale. 
Since Mr. Peterson has reduced the price of all his 
immense stock one half, the public indeed have an 
opportunity of obtaining the best works of the day 
for an almost nominal price. 

The sketches by Boz though less read than any of 
the other works of Dickens, are to the critic of more 
interest than any thing else which he has ever writ- 
ten, since they form the germ from which in after 
life sprouted those glorious flowers of life, which, to 
use a common German reviewing phrase, exhale 
such a perfume of strange, reviving odor. It is 
amusing, often touching, to see in these simple tales 
the unformed great creative mind, laboring at tri- 
vial formations and unconsciously borrowing from 
Washington Irving or others, those casual, quaint 
ornaments which he subsequently produced so abun- 
dantly and richly from himself. Yet not only the 
critic but also the most general reader can peruse 
with pleasure these sketches, written at a period 
when the author had perhaps no dream of becoming 
an English classic. 


Music. Fire Beit GALLop, composed and pub- 
lished by Edward L. Walker. This brilliant compo- 
sition intended for the higher class of players, is 
descriptive of a fire in Philadelphia. The state 
house bell is heard tolling through the whole piece, 
while the galope itself ingeniously, yet most musi- 
cally, sets forth the bustle and confusion of a fire in 
Philadelphia. It is altogether a most effective and 
ingenious composition. The enharmonic charges in 
the harmony are really admirable, for while the toll- 
ing continues on E flat, the melody passes through 
the different keys of A flat, B, 5 sharps, and E flat. 





Sea Beacn Potka. By Geo. L. Walker. Phila- 
delphia, Edward L. Walker. This composition is 


well suited either for a dancing-polka or for a mor- - 


ceau de salon. It is brilliant, pleasing and not diffi- 
cult. Itis got up in a very handsome manner, with 
colored lithograph. Price 50 cts. 
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Wortp-notep Women; or Types of Particular 
Womanly Attributes of all Lands and Ages. By 
Mary Cowden Clarke. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co. 1858. The plan of this work is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the title. The writer is already favorably 
known to the public through her previous works, 
“Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines,” “ The Iron 
Cousin,” and ‘Concordance to Shakspeare.” In 
the first of these works, her singular felicity of char- 
acterization, and her energetic and graceful style, 
placed her at once among the most popular writers 
of the day. The “ World-noted Women” is not less 
remarkable for these traits, and the literary execu- 
tion of the work is fully equal to the happy concep- 
tion of its design. Her series of noted women com- 
mences in the century before the Christian Era, and 
includes, among others, Sappho, Lucretia, Aspasia, 
Cleopatra, St. Cecilia, Heloise, Laura, Valentina of 
Milan, Margaret of Anjou, Joan of Arc, Isabella of 
Castile, Lady Jane Grey, Pocahontas, Duchess de 
la Valliere, Maria Theresa, Catharine II. of Russia, 
and Florence Nightingale. A portrait of each of 
each of these historical personages forms the frontis- 
piece to the article of which she is the subject. 
These seventeen steel plates are executed in the 
highest style of art. The paper, printing and bind- 
ing are in the most sumptuous style of execution, 
the volume being apparently designed to match the 
“Republican Court” of Dr. Griswold, of which the 
Messrs. Appleton have just issued a new edition, 
with important additions to the literary portion of 
the work, and four new portraits of distinguished 
American ladies. Perhaps we ought to apprise our 
distant readers that the price of each of these mag- 
nificent books is twelve dollars. 








Porms. By William Cullen Bryant. Collected | 


by the Author, with 71 Designs, engraved in the 
highest style of Art, from Designs by Birket Foster, 
Harrison Wier, William Harvey, J. Terniel, F. R. 
Pickersgill, and other eminent Artists, and a Por- 
trait of the Author, from a drawing by Lawrence. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1858. It is no small 
gratification to our American pride and patriotism, 
to see our favorite among all the poets of the coun- 
try, duly honored by such a magnificent edition of 
his works as this. The most polished and perfect of 
living poets deserves just such an exquisite style of 
publication. These pictures are marvelous in bril- 
liancy and beauty, both of drawing and engraving ; 
and their effect is heightened by the soft tint of the 
polished cream-colored paper, while the solid mas- 
sive binding is fitted to preserve the book for centu- 
ries, in all its freshness and beauty. None of the 
numerous illustrated editions of poets, either of 
foreign or American origin, quite come up to this. 
It is the ne plus ultra of gift books. Nine dollars 
is its price in calf extra, and twelve in what is called 
“antique morocco,” 

GERTRUDE oF Wyromine; or the Pennsylvania 
Cottage. By Thomas Campbell. Illustrated with 
Thirty-one Designs, by Birket Foster and others, 
in the style of Gray’s Elegy. New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1858. This is a very beautiful edition of 
Campbell’s poems. The scene being laid in our own 
country, aud in a region of great historical celebrity, 
it seems to belong to us more than to Britain; and 
it has been very judiciously selected by the publish- 
ers to form one of their series of illustrated poems. 
The style of design and engraving is every way 
worthy of the subject and the author. Itis not so 
costly as Bryant’s poems, the price being from one 
dollar seventy-five cents to three dollars. 
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Go Roaders and Gorrespondents. 


An unexpected lack of room compels us to be brief 
in our remarks to Readers and Correspondents for 
the present month. As usual, we repeat the solemn 
assertion that we make no arrangements with any- 
body, and print nothing which has not been received 
and read. : 

All articles intended for publication should be 
written on one side of the paper only. 


Sabie We follow the rule of the London Times, and 
do not return rejected communications. Neither do 
we incur postage for anybody. 


.»».»-Our sincerest thanks are due the entire press 
for the unprecedented number of highly favorable 
notices with which our December No. was greeted. 
We would not exchange the cordial congratulations 
which we have received for any others (we mean no 
offense) which we have seen these six months. A 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to you 





all, brothers of the pen and scissors. 


site Graham will be found by all concerned to be 
a first-rate medium for advertising. 


saeees Those wanting printing of any description— 
card, colors, books, bills, in short, any thing which 
type can do, and very cheap at that—had better send 
orders to Messrs. McLaughlin, care Graham’s Maga- 
zine. We will guarantee the quality of the work. 


songns Lots of good things laid over. For instance, 
the admirable Legend of St. Zita, a first-rate story ; 
the Epigram sent in by C. D. G.; a very superior 
tale, entitled, The White Camelia; Ye Wonderful 
Legend of ye Cathedral, and divers and sundry 
other documents, all very delightful and edifying. 


wonaek Alf Sigma—laid over to next. 


wish te We have mislaid eur list of declined, but are 
happy to say that this month there were but few of 
them, and those were better than usual. 
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oseued * Crofts,” we have just discovered your letter 
of June 5! 
eats Our California friends—whose letters have all 


arrived just as we are “closing up”—have our most 
heartfelt greetings and pleasant wishes for the sea- 
son. Greatly do we love that mail, for every letter 
in it is written by a “brick.” Especially do we 
send greetings to our dashing, brave-hearted Flib- 





bertigibbet, who strikes in her strain many a wild 
chord congenial to us of old. En avant toujours 
belle ame! 


period We promise a first rate number for February, 
having provided for it several first rate articles. A 
story by a new contributor will be found to possess 
literary merit of the highest class. 


_—_-_ + 0-e- oe >__ _——_—_— 


CALENDAR AND PROPHECIES FOR 1858. 





BY OUR OWN ASTROLOGER. 








We Propuesy that on the first of January, the ! 
year 1858 will begin, unless something should turn 
up to the contrary. Messrs. Suap and Bane will 
conclude to begin the day by taking a “little some- 
thing.” 

Perry WINKLE will begin the year with some 
very splendid dressing. We prophesy that if he 
spends his morning in looking over his book-debts, 
he will probably fall ona claim. If he goes out visit- 
ing the belles, he will call on a flame. Tune—*“ Oh, 
Willie, we have missed you—how awful scarce 
you’ve been.” Slap and Bangs continue to take a 
little suthin’, Miss Hautvoleé will be delighted 
with 411 cards. Turkey for dinner. Count de 
Salope, newly arrived from Havre, is advised by his 
landlady that it is the fashion of the country to 
make calls. Consults his dictionary—finds that call 
means to shout. Visits a wine merchant, and in 
company with his friend Jules de Gamin, proceeds 
to comply wiz ze custome of ze con-tree, by shout- 
ing aloud in Chestnut street. Is “necked” by Star 
273. Slap and Bang “ continue.” 


The Weather.—We prophesy that 
~ar with Slap and Bang, with those who 
ane ‘ ¢ 

get egg-nog gratis, with those who 
have nothing to pay, and with the children who 
get plenty of presents, there will be “ /ine times all 
around.” eins in the harness makers’ shops. 
Particular thunder in Utah. 

General Prophecies for the Year.—G. P. R. 
Jeames will begin a new novel. There will be no 
Presidential Election this fall. Business firms which 
have obtained four years’ extension will not be 
troubled with paying. §. 8. Union in Philadelphia 





will gradually get over the ill effects of the heavy 


draughts of Porter. During this year there will be 
a murder in New York, and a heavy shave in 
Chicago. 


JAN. 2. 

We prophesy that “those little bills” will begin 
to run around—some will be met and some “ faced.” 
Mr. Phlips will begin the day by telling his William 
to sit down again, and afterward announce triamph- 
antly that he re-seated a Bill before breakfast. Slap 
and Bang continue. 


JAN. 3. 

Bills will not have ceased to run around. A lec- 
ture will be delivered in New England, and “ Lines 
to »’ will appear in a newspaper. Rev. H. 
W. B., of Crookline, will astonish and gratify his 
congregation, by reading aloud to them the Easy 
Talk of Graham from end to end. 


Jan. 4, * 

The weather will still continue. Slap and Bang 
do. Mr. Whitetie Beefy Blower will say a great 
deal about charity and the suffering poor, and do 
nothing. Miss De Vere, who is popularly supposed 
to be a lily of the field and guilty of the sin of being 
‘‘ fashionable,” will go around secretly among the 
poor, saying nothing, and doing a great deal. 

JAN. 5. 


The little bills will still fly round— 
Happy the man whose credit’s sound. 





Perry Winkle remembers the sweet smile on New 
Year’s Day of the fair Anna. Mixed sentiments, 
partaking of piety, cream jelly, violets and beautiful 
young flesh, with love incarnadine. Resolves to re- 
new call, and may be go to church. Slap and Bang 
continue. 
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The Weather.—Symptoms of de- 
C3 onal cided coolness will be manifested 

about this time by the lawyers, in the 
ice-cream freezers, and by ladies rejecting adorers. 
JAN. 6. 

Dreadful murder in » we withhold the names, 
owing to the high position which the parties occupy 
in society. (Brigham Young reported to be atten- 
tive to Miss , name suppressed by particular 
request.) Verdict, Insanity. 

JAN. 7. 

Several Bostonians will form peculiar ideas of 
their own on certain ethical, literary, and other sub- 
jects. Count de Salope visits Washington. Forms 
the acquaintance of Beau Hickman, who introduces 
himself as the eldest son of the President, and in- 
vites the count to come and stay a week at his 
father’s house. Count accepts with joy. 

JAN. 8. 

Great fire in Mount Vesuvius. Perry Winkle 
comes to the conclusion that fair Anna is the star 
of all feminine perfection. Zleven million two hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-nine other Perry Winkles, in different parts 
of the world, including Camden and Canton, also 
hold to the opinion that their fair Annas are pre- 
cisely that same article. Slap and Bang still con- 
tinue. 

JAN. 9. 
Now thieves go prowling round at night, 
Bear brokers keep the market tight. 

Great peculation by a highly respectable and par- 
ticularly “strict and serious” member of society 
discovered. Lots of orphans and widows driven 
thereby to eating bitter bread. Nothing done to the 
Strict and Serious Member—“ let him slide’”—re- 
tires on his winnings. Pretty rosy girl about same 
time is discovered kissing a sweetheart or two—gets 
slandered abroad and tormented at home, until 
driven to madness and suicide. So they go. 

Fernando Wood has avision. ‘‘Methought the 
souls of all I had murdered—came to my tent.” 


> Weather.—Great fall of hale in the 


mer Henglish beer shops. 
JAN. 10. 


Miss Paulina Cockroach at Paris—is presented to 
the emperor. He looks at her !—oh, Heavens !—he 
touches her hand!—good gracious!—he speaks to 
her—and all creation revolves in a blaze of blue 
lights, tipped off with scarlet buttons. Noblesse 
oblige—true royalty is always so condescending. 
On her way home reflects what a wise principle it is 
after all, to keep the “vulgar multitude” in their 
bounds. Ghost of Old Cockroach, who fought in the 
Revolution, and afterward grew rich in the leather 
business, appears to her. Awful scene. Paulina 
awakes kicking. Remorse!! and return to the 
principles of ’76. | 

Weather.—Expect a great deal of 
wind about this time in the French 
horns, when played on, and in the co- 
lumns of the Daily Scold and Poke. 














Jan. 11. 

. Several tea-parties in Pedlington—not a word 
about an engagement, a marriage, or an article of 
dress spoken at any of them. A cat, covered 
with feathers, is discovered in New Jersey. 
Several rum-parties held about the same time, by 
gentlemen in different places. No allusion made to 
any instances of feminine frailty or ladies’ extrava- 
gance. A hen with horns and serpent tail hatched 
in Rhode Island. 

Perry Winkle keeps on adoring Anna. Dreadful 
impediments—heart-broken—course of true, ete., 
never yet, etc. Discovers that his love-case is one 
attended by circumstances of peculiar romance— 
very different, indeed, from the tame, dull amours of 
common humanity. All of the other Perry Winkles 
all the world over entertain precisely the same con- 
victions. The old story. Slap and Bang still con- 
tinue. 


JAN. 12. 


The frogs lie frozen in the mud, 
Sour Pharisees have sluggish biood. 


Grand political concatenation between Austria and 
Prussia. Denmark as modest as ever. Emperor of 
Russia takes lessons in the American language. 
Writes for his first exercise—“ The A-moor coun-try 
is fer-tile and well wa-ter-ed. Sag-ha-li-en lies op- 
po-site Cal-i-for-nia, and would be a ve-ry nice place 
for a great East-ern-Rus-sian Liv-er-pool.” Votes 
himself a good scholar. Boge Tsarachnie ! 


Jan. 13. 

The imperial astronomer of the crimson land of 
Baalpataradon, in the planet Venus, hands in hisan- 
nual golden report of the Universe to the Queen As- 
tarte. Great irregularities observed in the course 
of the earth—accounted for by the panic, which has 
compelled the Earth to go around begging, with a 
placard, “extra raise wanted!” Rays furnished by 
the Sun. Earth sadly wanting light. Satirical ob- 
servations by Diana on said want. Chorus by the 
immortals, “That place has never gone right since 
we left it.” Same remark made at the same time on 
Earth by Miss Diana McScratch and sister, on learn- 
ing that their old landlady was in difficulties. 


JAN. 14, 

Miss Beauty Bellermine refuses her forty-ninth 
offer—splendid mustache, eyes a la comedian Jor- 
dan—romantic expression of grim nothingness— 
little ¢ ne—coat ala Paris, principles, a /a gambling 
house—morals a la Bedford Street. Gracious 
goodness! I do wish that the men who are men were 
not so shy of us heiresses!” Poor Beauty! Slap 
and Bang “ continue.” 

TD Weather.—Mr. Phlips takes his 
eR thermometer up stairs, and then de- 

clares that it has risen. Pleasing in- 
stance of domestic humor. 
JAN. 15. 


Brilliant starry phenomenon observed all over the 
United States. February Granam issued. Comet 
seen in the West at Berlin—sign of good times for 
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the ladies. Perry Winkle gives a copy to fair Anna, 
His best move yet. Fair Anna visibly melted. Go } 
thou and do likewise! 


Jan. 16. 

Representative Snaggs at Washington, begins to 
find his way about town. Resolves that nothing 
shall ever induce him to betray the interests of his 
constituency, or accept a bribe. Tells his resolution 
to Col. Cute, who has served several terms in the 
House. Cute whistles variations on “Take your 
time, Miss Lucy !” 

The New York Mammoth credits an article to a 
second class paper!! Sensation. A voice heard 
from Hill St., and a strict search instituted into the 
affair. ‘Credited by mistake.” The erring party 
severely reprimanded. 


Weather.—Cold. Many Furnisses 
Fe, still blazing “ in society.” 


JAN. 17. 
The cheerful sleigh-bells ring and clash, 
Fast bloods are often strained for cash. 

Slap and Bang “continue” on hot apple-toddy. 
Perry Winkle and Anna gosleighing. P. W. quotes 
the whole of Graham’s Cabinet of Kisses. Hand-in- 
hand alliance under the buffalo. “Oh, might I 
glide thus fast and free through life, dear love, ‘long 
side of thee!” The entire arrangement works melo- 
diously. 

Original Aneedote appears in the Mammoth. A 
gentleman of this city, who had suffered by insidious 
foes, lately, when taking a glass of Heiasick, re- 
marked that for his part he wished sham-pain to his 
real friends, and real-pain to his sham friends. 


Jan. 18. 

Extraordinary phenomenon—lightning strikes a 
financier in Wall St. Scientific verdict—so much 
steal in his nature, that the electric fluid couldn’t 
help it. 

Farmers about this time would do well to “ talk 
horse,” the season being propitious. 

JAN. 19. 
The geese and ducks quack round about, 
The Doctor’s sands are most run out, 

Representative Snaggs at Washington, shows his 
grit. Awful conflict with the tiger—seventeen 
stripes up the middle and eleven down the sides! 
Snaggs bucked. Nary red, and hotel bill due. Re- 
considers his resolution not to take a bribe. Song— 
‘Some folks think that people wont steal—wait till 
you catch ’em in your corn-field.” 

Js To our Pennsylvania German readers.—De 
Bauer warra yetz finda dos der winter hot an anfong 
gemocht in ernsht. Mer sin gesattisfeit dos de kerls 
wer sweethearts hen werra se arech kissa allaweil— 
un mer wisse fun forna dos wens a par mol so 
kummt is a wedding net far off. 
JAN. 20. 

Beauty Bellermine with her father at the Presi- 
dent’s Levee, in Washington. Sees Count de Sa- 
lope with the great fortune, Miss Bubbitypod, on his 
arm, and forty orders on his button-holes. “ Gra- 
cious goodness! pa, why there’s Frangois, who used 


to wait behind our chairs at the hotel in Paris!” 
Abrupt departure of Salope, and amazement of the 
fair Bobbitypod. 
According to the aspects of the planets, it appears 
that this will be a good time for the sewing of but- 
tons to shirts, whence they have departed. 
Jan, 21. 
Agnes. Great Scientific Convention in the Ton- 
gabataboo Islands. Analysis of baked missionary— 
learned address by Professor Borryballywoladong. 
“ Hoogoo! whinny yap chackarorry whinkkum slop. 
Him white feller eatee good. Suppose we niakee 
one filosop ’sciety—walla walla borum boo !—’sciety 
for ’courage raise missernaries—wah wah congaro- 
rum bally wally—makee bring um here—me killee, 
roastee, eatee um preacher mans ebery day—hoo 
hoo! wah pingarorum yowlah!” Report referred to 
the Patent Office, Agricultural Department. 
Perry Winkle sends in the following to Graham: 
TO ANNA. 
I love thee. When the stellar stars 
Shine o’er the azure deep 
All seated at my window-bars, 
I muse on thee and weep. 
Balance omitted—never mind—take it out of the 
next lyric in same measure which turns up! 

- Weather.—Continues good for buek- 
wheat-cakes. The 32d, 59th and 54th 
of this month, should they occur about 

be variable. 





JAN, 22. 

Vincent. First quarter of the New Moon at I1 
A. M. 49. On this occasion the ancient Babylonian 
ladies and gentlemen were accustomed to have a 
“high old time.” Custom still afloat in many of our 
gay circles where a lunar influence is distinctly per- 
ceptible, though the quarter is no longer observed— 
in fact, nothing is done there, even by halves—let 
alone quarters. 

$2 Original Anecdote-—When the great and 
good General Washington was a little boy, he barked 
a cherry tree. Finding that he had barked up the 
wrong tree, he remarked, “TI cannot tellalie. I did 
do it with my little hatchet.” 

History of the Bloody Murder of Sarah Saw 
by her lover, Adam Corn, with all the Revolt- 
ing Particulars! One vol., 1&mo., gilt sheep. 
Col'd plates. This book should be in the hands 
or every one. SwaB & Siope, Publishers, 

4821 Nasty St., New York. 
JAN. 23. 

Another morning paper started in Philadelphia. 
Chorus of cotemporaries, “We welcome with plea- 
sure the appearance of this new and beautifully 
printed journal, whose type is a guarantee of its 
rare intellectual merit.” Wang—twang—twankey 
diddle dido. Oh, we’re all so glad to see you! 
Moral— 

“The Prince de Luxembourg 
Has pitched his money left and right— 


One hundred thousand dollars— 
All in a single night.” 
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JAN. 24, 
8. Timothy. Day’s len. 9h. 41m. Rig. so 8.41. 
The winter wind is sharp and keen, 
Chicago bankers shave you clean. 

There will be but few who will go to church on 
this particular Sunday in their working-clothes, 
while many, in fact, will go so far as to put on clean 
shirts. 

Perry Winkle takes the fair Anna to hear Rey. 
Mr. Textly. Perry very attentive—one of the symp- 
toms—remembers all the sermon. Walk home to- 
gether. Perry feels as if he were a hymn remarka- 
bly well sung. 

JAN. 25. 

Slap and Bang continue. D. Reamer, Esq., an 
ingenious mechanic, perfects perpetual motion for 
the eleven hundredth time. Makes a model—don’t 
work—didn’t allow for miscalculation in ratio of de- 
scent to distance in inclined plane as acting on fric- 
tion in pulley. Rip Sam! Set her up again! So 
we go—amusing ourselves all around. “All out 
even on the square.” 


Weather.—First-rate for those who 
BD like it. 
Sx 7, 


JAN. 26, 

Polycarp. We prophesy that the following awful 
judgment will come off this afternoon, Jan. 26, at 3 
P. M., in Schmoketaun, Berks Co., Pa., which will 
be thus described in the paper: 

“As a resident of Schmoketaun was yesterday 
showing some of his choicest cider to a neighbor, 
and requesting him to ‘smell of the mug,’ he incau- 
tiously remarked, ‘If that cider isn’t worth a six- 
pence a quart, I hope my finger may turn to a cork- 
screw!’ Scarcely had he uttered these words before 
the unfortunate man was seized with violent convul- 
sions of the most terrible nature, and on recovering, 
it was ascertained that not only had ail his fingers 
changed to steel No. III. cork-screws, but even his 
nose had assumed the form familiarly known as 
‘bottle.’ It is impossible to describe the distress of 
his family. At the last advices this victim to men- 
dacity was in Philadelphia, endeavoring to obtain a 
situation as butler.” 

Slap and Bang “continue.” 

JAN. 27. 

All sorts of a day. Count Salope visits one of our 
great public institutions. According to its regula- 
tions, he, with the easy compliant grace of a vieux 
jilou, puts on the requisite costume, (familiar of old 
to a certain sharp reviewer of Graham,) cropped 
hair and striped pants, not of the fashionable cut. 
JAN. 28. 

A registered letter containing five dollars received 
untouched at the New York Post Office. Great 
oversight some where. 

Female children born on this day will—should 
they live—be kissed several times without publish- 
ing the fact, before they reach the age of forty. 

According to the aspects of the planets, Jupiter 
being quadrangularly-triangled with the moon, 
makes a sextile aspect with Mars, Saturn being on 


the square and Sol entering Saggitarius. From 

-which, according to the learned Latin astrologer, 
Guido Bonatus, we infer fluctuations in putty. 

JAN. 29. 

A fortunate day for all who pay the printer. 
Those who advertise or subscribe promptly and 
liberally about this or any other time, will be suc- 
cessful in money affairs, prove themselves to be de- 
cent, honorable gentleman, and have extraordinary 
success with the fair sex. 

Those, however, who neglect to pay up the news- 
paper people about this time or later, will incur all 
the maledictions, miseries, mortifications, maladies, 
malignant misfortunes, misadventures, mischievous 
mischances, and multifariously mournful molesta- 
tions which such miscreated miscreants deserve. 
Especially is this applicable to those leaving their 
local editor in the lurch in this hard season. 

JAN. 30. 
Mankind pursue their devious ways. 
A one month’s note runs thirty days. 

Day’s length, 9 h. 58 min. Those who prefer 
darkness to light will find cause for sorrow in the 
gradual increase of sunshine. Old fogies, flunkies 
and other anxious slaves to snobbery and Mrs. 
Grundy, shake their heads at the progress of 
Graham. 

* Perry Winkle is urged by friendly match-maker 
to discontinue attentions to Fair Anna, on the ground 
that she has’nt a cent. Replies that he would’nt 
hold up if she had’nt half a cent and owed that. 
Friendly match-maker reports reply to Anna, who 
“bridles up” and affects a very strong case of seeing 
nothing remarkable in it., But feels secretly de- 
lighted. Like S. Brass, Esq., she hears the still 
small voice a singing comic songs within her. 
Beauty Bellermine hears of Perry’s reply and sheds 
a secret tear. ‘‘ How is it that these poor girls get 
all the nice fellows ?” 

JAN. 31. 

The child born last New Years Day in the Middle, 
Western, or Eastern States, will have very little to 
say so far of its warm weather experiences, nor will 
it for a month to come have much to apprehend from 
the summer complaint. Those who travel this day 
only on dry land will not cross water, while those 
who confine their potations to whisky will not have 
water cross them, unless they fall into a boiling 
wash-tub, in which case the elemental fluid will pro- 
bably render them as cross as a cord of saw-bucks. 

The reader who has followed to an end these pro- 
phecies, predictions and predilections, in which so 
many profound presentiments are prognosticated 
and promised, and who has moreover received them 
in proper spirit, sucking out the marrow thereof as 
the veritable cognoscent necromantic computation 
of comprehensive clairvoyance, will not assuredly 
be disappointed in such portions thereof as fulfill 
his expectations, nor be uninterested in such as are 
especially applicable to his own circumstances. 
That they may in all particulars prove ete., etc., is 
the ardent etc., ete., of your own “ Astrologist”— 





for which word vide Webster ! 
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Sudies’ Department. 


No startling changes are announced for this month, but the novelties described as having 
of late attracted most attention abroad, indicate a progress in the picturesque, and indeed 
highly artistic forms of ladies’ dress, which have become, we are happy to say, common of 
late months. As one example is worth forty disquisitions on general fashions, we proceed 
at once to give descriptions of several beautiful specimens, which may be relied on as the 
very latest modes. We regret that the late date at which we receive them, precludes the 
possibility of furnishing illustrations. 

A fashionable Robe de chambre is as follows:—The material is fine cashmere, of any 
color which taste may suggest. Up the front there is a tablier trimming, consisting of a rich 
shawl design in bright hues. The jacket corsage is edged with rows of the same trimming. 
A quilling of Valenciennes lace’ forms a narrow ruff round the throat. Undersleeves of 
cambric, with bands of worked muslin. Head-dress, bows of velvet ribbon and black lace. 

Walking Dress for a Young Lady—Dress of dark colored merino. The skirt quite plain. 
Cloak of black cloth, edged with a broad band of plush. Hat, brown, with a fall of black 
lace at the edge. A ruche of groseille-color ribbon encircles the crown, with a bow and ends 
on one side. Coques of groseille-color ribbon fasten the strings at each side under the brim. 

Half-Mourning Costume—Dress of a very rich black satin. The skirt has side trimmings, 
consisting of bouillonne of gray silk, with crossings of narrow black velvet. The corsage 
is low, and cut square, in the Raphael style, in front, and it is finished with a trimming of 
black velvet, disposed in a small lozenge pattern, and a fall of broad silk fringe with jet 
intermingled. The short sleeves are merely epaulettes, and the undersleeves are of white 
muslin, and have turned-up mousquetaire cuffs, crossed with black velvet. Chemisette and 
collar of white muslin. The hair is disposed in rouleaux, with bows of black velvet at the 
back of the head. 

Sleeve—Two deep frills of worked muslin or lace, falling over the arm, and confined at 
the top by a row of insertion. r 

Fichu or Pelerine—Of the favorite form called the Antoinette. This fichu is made on a 
foundation of tulle, and consists of three rows of lace with headings of insertion. It is 
confined in front by a bow of ribbon. 

For out-door walking costume, cloaks of the Bournous form will unquestionably be very 
fashionable during the winter. For ordinary dress the bournous is usually made of brown, 
black or gray cloth, and without any trimming excepting the tassels. Cloaks of gray or 
black cloth of a circular form, and with hoods, are also very general. For a superior style 
of walking dress, velvet cloaks are preferred. They are trimmed with rich Maltese lace, or 
with tas intermingled with jet. 
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A very beautiful dress adapted for evening costume, has three skirts of tulle over a slip 
of Isly green silk. Each of the tulle skirts is trimmed with a row of blonde attached to 
the edge, and surmounted by two rows of blonde insertion, separated by a stripe of green 
ribbon. The three skirts of tulle are raised up on one side, and fastened by bouquets formed 
of the red berries and foliage of the service tree. 





KNITTED CHILD'S HAT. 
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® Tuts hat is knitted from zephyr wool, and while preserving its shape is still warm and 
pliant. The ornament on it is made from wool or silk in the very simple form of loops, 
which very much resemble a feather. With the ear-loops and bow properly made and set, 
it is difficult to imagine a prettier, yet at the same time more comfortable article than this. 







































































FASHION AND DRESS. 











HEAD-DRESSES., 


UNDERSLEEVES. 


WINTER BONNETS. 
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A very beautiful dress adapted for evening costume, has three skirts of tulle over a slip 
of Isly green silk. Each of the tulle skirts is trimmed with a row of blende attached to 
the edge, and surmounted by two rows of blonde insertion, separated by a stripe of green 
/ ribbon. The three skirts of tulle are raised up on one side, and fastened by bouquets formed 
of the red berries and foliage of the service tree. 
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Tars hat is knitted from zephyr wool, and while preserving its shape is still warm and 
Plisnt. The ornament on ‘it is‘made from wool or silk in the very simple form of loops, 
‘which very much resemble a feather. With the ear-loops and bow properly made and set, 
it is difficult to imagine a prettier, yet at the same time more comfortable article than this. 
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HEAD-DRESSEs, 

















UNDERSLEEVES. 























WINTER BONNETS. 
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PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY, 


' EMBROIDERY FOR SKIRT. 
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| Instructions in Anitting. . 





Tuere is not one art practiced by ladies which is more deservedly popular than Knitting, 
| It is so easy, requires so little eyesight, and is susceptible of so much ornament, that it 
| merits the attention of every lady; and in giving instructions for acquiring it, we add also, 
such admirable diagrams of the various processes, we are sure that no difficulty will be felt 
in executing any pattern. 


The first process in knitting is known 
by the term casting on. There are 
two ways of doing this: with one 
needle, and with two. Our first dia- 
gram represents the former process. 
Take the thread between the second 
and third fingers of the left hand, 
leaving and end of about a yard for 
7 every hundred stitches; pass it around 
the thumb of that hand, giving it a 
twist, so as to form a loop. Take a — 
knitting-needle in the right hand, in- 5 
sert the point in the loop and pass the | 
thread from the ball round the needle; 
then bend the point of the needle, Va 
through the loop, which tighten, and { 4.) ? 
one stitch will be complete. Con-:—~y_, 
tinue to make loops over the thumb, ~ . 
with the end of thread, and knit them ©,’ 
with that from the ball until the pro- / 
per number is cast on. 














CASTING ON WITH ONE NEEDLE, 


To Cast on with Two NE&eEDLEs, 
(generally called the Spanish method, ) 
begin by making a loop on»the end of 
the thread, into which slip the point of 
one needie, holding it in the left hand. 
Take the other needle in the right 
hand, and slip its point into the ‘same 
loop; bring the thread round the point 
of this needle, and bend the needle 
toward you, so that the thread forms / 
a loop on it. Slip that also on the left 
needle, without withdrawing it from 
the right. Put the thread round the 
right again, and repeat the process. ; 





/ 


Pian Kyrr1ixe—After all the stit- // 
ches are cast on, hold the needle con- 
taining them in the left hand. Pass Y 
the thread round the little finger of the / 
right hand, wnder the second and third, <{_ 7 
and above the point of the first. Then // Ss 3 
wake the other needle in the right hand, uo? ? 
slip the point in the first stitch, and \_Y 
put the thread round it; bring for- TO CAST ON WITH TWO NEEDLES. 
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ward the point of the right hand 

needle, so that the thread forms a 

loop on it. Slip the end of the left 
\. hand needle out of the stitch, and 
\ a new stitch is knitted. 







German Manner—The thread, 
» instead of being held by the fingers 
of the right hand, is passed over 
and under “hose of the left. The 
process is exactly the same. 


Pur.tinec—Begin by bringing the 





thread in front of the right hand 

needle, which slip into a stitch 

pointing toward you; that is, in 

PLAIN KNITTING. the reverse of the usual mode (see 


diagram.) Put the thread round 
the point of the needle, still bring- 
ing it toward you, bend the needle 
backward to form a loop, and with- 
draw the stitch from the point of 
the left hand needle. 

When knitted and purled stitches 
occur in the same row, the thread 
must be brought before a purled 
stitch, and taken back before a 
knitted one. 


wy 


To MAKE A Stitcu—Bring the 
- thread in front, as if for a purled 
stitch, so that when you knit one 
the thread will pass over the needle, 
and will make a hole in the follow- 
ing row. This diagram shows the 
manner of making three stitches, 
and any other number could be 
made, by putting the thread round 
a propertionate number of times. 
In the engraving it will,be seen 
that the thread is put twice entirely 
round the needle, and then brought 
forward, so that the next knitted 
stitch will take it over a third time. 
In doing the next row, knit one, 
purl one, knit one of these stitehes ; 
however many are made, they must 
be alternately knitted and purled 
in the next row. When the stitch 
following the made stitches is to be 
purled, the thread must be entirely 
passed round the needle, one for 
every stitch to be made, and 
brought forward also. 





THE GERMAN MANNER. 





Sip Srirco—Pass a stitch from 
the left needle to the right, without 
knitting it. There are two ways of 
decreasing: first, by knitting two, 
three, or more stitches as one, mar- 
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ked in knitting, as k 2 t, k 3 t, &e. 
Secondly, in the following way: 
slip one stitch, knit one, pass the 
slip stitch over: this decreases one 
stitch. To decrease two; slip one, 
knit two together, pass the élip 
stitch over. 

A reverse stitch is taken off the 
left hand needle, in the reverse way 
to knitting and purling. In both 
these, the right hand needle is in- 
serted in the middle of the stitch, 
and the point brought out toward 
you or otherwise. But to make a 
reverse stitch, you insert the point 
of the needle in the stitch at the 
back of the work, and bring it for- 
ward through the opening in which 
it generally is inserted. The thread 
is to be placed round it, as for a 
purled stitch. 


To reverse two, three, or more 
stitches together, insert the needle 
in them all at once, from the last to 
the first. 


To Take up Sritcass—Insert 
the needle in the loop, pass the 
thread round, and knit it in the 
usual manner. Do not draw out 
any loop more than can be avoided 
while knitting it. 


To Kyir Two Preces ToerTHER 
To do this there must be an equal 
number of stitches on both. Hold 
the needles together in the right 
hand, and knit as usual, inserting 
the left hand needle in a‘loop of 
each at the same time, and treating 
the two as one. 


To Fora a Rownp—This dia- 
gram represents the French manner 
of performing this process, by cast- 
ing the whole number of stitches 
on one needle, and then distributing 
them on three, or perhaps ’ four. 
But the English mode is to divide 
the number of stitches, and cast so 
many on each needle, not with- 
drawing the last stitch of each 
needle from the point of the next 
needle. When all are cast on, the 
round is made by knitting the two 
Jirst stitches on to the last needie., 
Four needles are employed for 
stockings, five for doilies and other 
round articles. , 








TO MAKE A STITCH. 





TO TAKE UP STITCHES. 


TO KNIT TWO PIECES TOGETHER, 
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TO FORM A ROUND. 





"TO CAST OFF. 

















To Cast orr—Knit two stitches, 
insert the point of the left hand 
needle in the first stitch, and draw 
it on the other. Knit another stitch 
and treat these two in the same 
way. 


DIRECTIONS FOR WORKING 
THE SLIPPER IN FRONT 
PART OF BOOK. 


MareriALs—Half a yard of the 
finest black cloth; nearly the same 
quantity of scarlet or crimson Yel- 
vet. Gold thread of the finest 
quality, No. 3, two skeins, and 
fancy cord of the color of the 
velvet. 

Cut out of a sheet of foolscap 
paper, the exact size required for 
the slipper; lay this on the cloth, 
and mark the outlines of the slip- 


_ pers with white thread. Then 


draw the pattern, enlarging it to 
the required size. 

Draw only one-half of the slip- 
per, and mark the other half from 
it. The parts printed in blue are 
to be in velvet, which is cut out in 
the proper shape, that for each 
slipper being in one entire piece. 

Take a broad paint brush, and 
wash over the back of the velvet 
lightly with very thin glue, then 
lay it on the cloth, and tack it to 
keep it in its place. Lay it, with 
the velvet side downward, on a 
thickly-folded cloth, and put some 


books on it as weights, until the velvet and cloth adhere. The velvet chosen should be of 


the best description, with a very short pile. 


If at all crushed, a warm iron may be held 


upright and the back of the cloth passed lightly over it. This will raise the pile. The 
edges of the velvet are finished off with two lines of gold thread or braid, (see the pattern 
in red,) between which the fancy cord is laid. They are respectively to be sewed over with 
silk of the same colors, and the ends drawn through the cloth. Quilted silk or satin should 


be used for lining these slippers. 
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‘*Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 
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THE CALPE.. 


[From the establishment of G. Bronre, 51 Canai Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Yoret, from actual articles Fr 
of costume. } 








Tre style of the above will commend itxelf to the admiration of our fair readers, as it is so well adapted for the i 
transition from the cumbrous garments of the winter to the light summer fabrics. 

The back is in drapery, which, while gracefully flowing, does not appear to contain more material than is required 
for easy fulness. The collar is scrolled te a point behind. The sleeves have upon the outside five hollow plaite; 
upon the middle ones, a line of drop-buttons, similar to those which border the garment all round, is placed. It 
is further adorned with a neat passementerie, The material is silk, of any shadethe wearer desires. If economy is 
not consulted, it may be lined with a contrasting color of lighter fabric, for the months of March and April. 
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TOILET CUSHION IN PERFORATED LINEN WORK. 
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Wasn the lawn, to get out the stiffening; draw threads at the edge to cut it straight; after 
this draw a thread from the centre, and cut in two strips ; now draw a thread at about an inch 
from each edge. Take some strong, thin paper, and trace in ink the pattern exactly as in en- 
graving. Tack the lawn on to this, having that part where the thread is drawn at the edge 
exactly upon the black line of engraving; place it against a window, and pencil it off; then, 
with a little Prussian blue, or with a small ball, mixed with a little gum-water, trace over with 
a camel’s-hair brush the pencil marks. Observe that the pattern consists of two divisions 
exactly alike. Draw two and ahalf of the design, as in engraving given on next page, on each 
piece of the lawn, commencing from one end of the strip; then one design only on the other 
end of strip. The two and a half patterns are for the sides; the one design only for the ends, 
which ends fit into the long pieces, so that each side and end is worked separately. To work 
these pieces : with 20 embroidery cotton, run over the tracing of one pattern neatly ; then take 
the 00 cotton and guide with the thumb on the tracing, and overcast it neatly and thickly in 
button-hole stitch with the embroidery cotton. ‘ At the finishing of each pattern, join the 00 
cotton, and not cut it off, but guide it inside the former row, and sew it thickly over with em- 
ra see At the end fasten off the cotton neatly, without the end forming a bunch. 
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DESIGN FOR TOILET CUSHION. 





When the pattern is finished, cut out all the interstices where the edge of the button-hole stitch 
is; turn it on the wrong side, and see that no ravelled or raw edges remain. The bars across 
these interstices are worked thus (though it is well to eut out all the interstices first. then wash 
the work, turn it on the wrong side, and cut off any raw edge there may be): With 60 cotton 
and fine needle; take four threads of cotton across an interstice; work button-hole stitch back 
to the half; then make another bar across; work button-hole stitch to the centre of this; make 
one stitch to fasten the centre of bars together; pass the needle to the opposite edge; work 
button-hole stitch back again to the centre; then finish the remainder of bar. Sew the ends 
into the long pieces, and fill upany interstices which this sewing might have made. The pieces 
will now form an open oblong, which may be sewed round a cover of muslin; or the cushion 
may be formed of satin, silk, or velvet, and will be found to be, when compl&ed, a cushion of 
which any one may be proud, ; 














CROCHET PURSE, IN COLORED SILKS, 
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Ovr design is worked in simple crochet; the colored silks, when not required to form the 
pattern, being worked in at the back. The straight lines which divide the patterns are all done 
in yellow silk. The pattern, which is composed of the small flower, alternated with three leaves, 
is done, the flowers in crimson, the leaves in green, on a blue ground. The other waving pat- 
tern is a yellow on a scarlet ground. The body of the purse is in blue. These purses are made 
up in different ways. Sometimes the square end has a deep fringe in steel beads, with a rich 
tassel at the round end. At other times the square end has a tassel at each corner, similar to 
the one at the round end. There is at present a very pretty tassel in use, composed of three 


put — to form one, the pendant part being long. These tassels have a pretty effect. 











EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT'S BLANKET OR SHAWL. 
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IN EMBROIDERY. 
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BRODERIE EDGING. 
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CUFF. 


MOSQUETAIRE 
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LADY’S BERLIN TRAVELLING 
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LADY’S TURKISH 
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NETTED CURTAIN. 


MatertaL—One and a half pounds of Knitting Cotton, No. 10. Meshes—No. 12 and 14 Bell Guage, 
one flat Mesh, half an inch wide, and one, a quarter of an inch wide. Steel Netting Needles. 

The foundation is 576 stitches for a curtain of four yards in length. Commence with No. 14 mesh, 
and net four rows plain, and for the 


OPEN STRIPE 
Fifth row, with the half inch mesh, work plain. Sixth row, mesh quarter of an inch, net two stitches 
together, repeat. Seventh row, plain. Eighth row, half inch mesh, net two stitches in one, repeat. 
Then, for the 


DIAMOND STRIPE, 
With mesh No. 14, work four rows plain, and for the diamonds, fifth row, net one plain stitch, and 
then turn the thread round the mesh and net one plain stitch; repeat these two stitches to the end. 
Sixth row, all plain. Seventh row, turn the thread round the mesh, net a stitch, then one plain 
stitch; repeat these two stitches. Eighth row, plain. Repeat the last four rows five times more, then 
work three rows plain, and then repeat the open stripe. 


FIRST EMBROIDERED STRIPE. 
Mesh No. 14; work thirty-six rows plain, then repeat the open stripe, then the diamond stripe, then 
the open stripe. 


SECOND EMBROIDERED STRIPE. 

Mesh No. 14; work thirty-nine rows plain, then repeat the open stripe, diamond stripe and cpen 
stripe. Work the third embroidered stripe the same as the first, then repeat the open stripe, and net 
four rows plain. This makes a curtain one yard wide, and if required wider, repeat the diamond 
stripe and the second embroidered stripe. 
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VANDYKE EDGING. 

Mesh No. 12; net seventeen plain stitches on the last row of the curtain, turn back. Second row; 
net the seventeen stitches, turn back. Third row; net sixteen stitches, turm back, leaving one stitch. 
Then fifteen rows same as the last, working one stitch less each time. Cut off the thread and com- 
mence the next vandyke on the eighteenth stitch of the curtain. Repeat the vandykes along one side 
at the top and bottom. 


The patterns are embroidered with the same cotton and a rug needle, in the usual manner, that is 
by passing the needle under and over the stitches of the netting about five times, taking care to turn 
the stitches the same way as marked in the engravings below. The beading at the edge of the stripes 
should also be worked on the four plain rows of the diamond stripes. The vandykes are embroidered 
in the same manner. 
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FIRST EMBROIDERED STRIPE. 
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SECOND EMBROIDERED STRIPE. 
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VANDYKE EDGING 





























CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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COLLAR. 


This fichu is intended to be worn with a low dress in demi-toilette. It is composed of 
rows of narrow lace or blonde, scalloped at the edge, and alternating with rows of narrow 
pink velvet ribbon, The fichu is fastened in front by bows of black velvet. This fichu may 


be worn with a dress of any color. 
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